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WHERE ARE THESE NASH VALUES DUPLICATED TODAY 





The Nash Four 
The New Nash Six 


The Nash Four—a quality car at a popular car price. 


The Nash Four was designed and built as a light 
weight high-quality car and even at its original 
price of $1395 created a new standard of value. 
Now at its new reduced price, the Nash Four 
will find wide acceptance as the most remarkable 
motor car value in America. 

Ranking with the finest of four-cylinder automo- 
biles in every attribute of appearance, comfort 
and performance—in its wonderful acceleration, 
speed, dependability and power, such value is made 
possible only through volume production and the 
narrowest margin of profit. Let the Nash dealer 
go over this car with you—then drive it. 


NASH FOUR MODELS 


§-Passenger touring j Passenger coupe 


; 
§-Passenger sedan 


New model, series 691, the greater Nash Six with nen 
straight- -line body, Delco Equipment, perfected valve- 
in-head motor and » onderful new springs. 


Observe the beauty of its new straight-line body 
with lowered top and windshield. Then drive 
this car over some rough road. Feel the quick 
response, great power and flexibility of its Nash 
Perfected Valve-in-Head Motor—but most of all 
the wonderful riding quality of its new type springs. 


This new series in both open and closed cars 
brings a new standard of riding comfort, a vast 
development in performance capability and 
striking distinction in body designs, now ready at 
your dealer's 


NASH SIX MODELS 


§ Passenger touring f-Passenger sport model 7-passenger touring 
; 
2-passenger roadster 4-passenger coupe 7-passenger sedan 
See these Nash Vaiues at 
the Automobile Shows 


Tue Nasu Morors Company, KENosHa, WIscONSIN 
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They eep you looking 


your best 


lhings you can't even see are often 
the most important in many things 
you buy. Therefore your purchase 
is based on confidence in the manu 
facturer or in your dealer. 
You might never notice, for 
instance, that in Adler Col- 
legian Clothes seams are 
sewn with finest silk. Yet it 
is one of the big reasons why 
they hold their shape so well. 
Wade by 
DAVID ADLER & SONS 
COMPANY 
Vilwaukee 


Viakers f stylish GOOD clothe since 1449 
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Cay Smart styles for every man of 17 to 7o 
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Vidlg PRODIGAL BAT UE 


ULIE KERR sat before the dre 
ing table in the bedroom of her 
shabby little hotel apartment 


West Forty-eighth Street, prepa 


gy herself for conquest It wa 
tory to Julie, but rather a bitter one of 
late, as it 1 likely to be wher ne Na 


passed the age of forty-two. Forty-two! 
It seems brutal to set the tigures dow! 


cold print Julie Kerr would never have 


owned to them, would never have reco, 
nized them a ippertaining §t hersetl 
And viewing her in the dim rose ed 


lo) | 
liyht at her dressing table she would have 





ng iron had served her well, as they had 








een serving her for more than ent 
years in theatrical dressing rooms from 
Boston to San Diego, from Vancouver 
to Jacksonville. Her face was now some- 
what hard and ed, but t t 
her light it ith the far is Julie Ke 

] 
mile 


She caught a glimp ein the mirror of 
Lilla anxious face as the yirl stood te 
hind her with the curling iron in her har 
It had been Lilla’s tingers that applied 
the cold cream and rouge, that plucked 
ind penciled the eyebrows, that wrought 
gly dyed hair. She 


lid these things well. Fort ve years, ever 





magie with the cu 
ince she left boarding school, she had 
done little else. For five years her own 
personality had been submerged by the 
compelling personality of Julie Kerr; her 
life had been to fetch and carry for the 
older woman, whose motto had ever been 
lake all, give nothing!” 
“Well, Lilla, will I do?” 
‘Julie, you look wonder 
I hope o, I’m sure.’ 

She swung round from the dressing 

table and stared at the girl. ‘TTo-night 

iore than ever she resented Lilla’s love ly 
throat, her slim girlishness. Always she 
had kept Lilla in the background, hidden 
her as she hid her age. But Lilla wa 
blooming now. People were beginning to 
notice her--she was twenty! Twenty, 
and Julie Kerr, her mother, was not yet 
finished playing with the idea that she 
herself was twenty-one! 

“God knows, [ never thought the da 
would come when I'd be begging Dar 
Graff for a part,” said Julie “Ten years 
ago he wanted me for a piece, and I was 


very saucy to him. I hope he doesn’t re 


member! 

“You should be nice to all sorts of peo 
ple, Lilla~ even the lowest You never 
know when you'll need them.” 

“Yes, Julie. But Graff isn’ 

>» 


so bad, 
is he 

“Oh, he’s better than nobody. Lilla, 
honey, do I really look like—like Julie 


Kerr? This dress—you did wonders with it, 


“Only a woman would know. Grafi 


the costumes!” 


“Yes, all the costumes—if he gives me the 
gives me the part! He’s got to. I must have it. 


since I’ve been on Broadway? They’ll forget me 


' 
oli had she done 0 \ bit / 
plump, perhaps, a bit mature but charm 
ing none the les 

The bottles and the jars and the curl a 





She Was Hooking the 


Girt Into Her First-Act Gown. It Reminded Her of Her Own First Night on Broadway 


All the time I wa 


By EARL DERR BIGGERS 


MITCHELI 


| , ‘ ‘ i 
| Wi} houldn't 
het W in Tit anyhow 
W fit the dirt Denesath 
vus out of the slough 
{ v the haughty star of 
realize it toe, U'] 
I lia Ont knee 

to lister F 
N | ‘ ! cr 1 Lilla 
j | wwe d t take that 
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1 must it not as though l 
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te I ir} propo 
| i to read 


1) pt ‘ i vrab it 
i Remembe it’s three 

i've bee n Broadway 

l ight aid lle, tears it 
he began a frantic searct 

table evidently it wa 

he required Throw 
face! Reproach me with it! 
! life to | I'm father and 
d eal t et, and when 

t ig t me ou’re the 
handed her th 
| ‘ if j 

all that 
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Forget hat to-night, Julie.” 
Forget it? H 1? Oh, to think that I should 
‘ ! Ju Ke and it's all his fault! If your 
her had tee a thing but a quitter, {uns away and 
mie ifter you! Here I am, dodging the land 
oe i dog fe, and where is he?”’ 
I re th we he’s playing in London 
I i ! Got a good engagement, living in the lap ol 
probably spending like a drunken sailor, and not a 
if has he sent me in fourteen years. But 
‘ Came of a good family, he did - never failed 
t ed down on my poor father because he 
{ a. But it was the girl from Utica 
tt rh when the English gentleman quit ecld.” 
Ile lulie, let e father for some other time 
‘ \W that fifty cents? For the waiter! 
‘ té it waiter dot , while you and | 
i Mr. Dan Graff was below 
‘ © pe cloa Julie cried. “If he sees me in it he 
‘ ‘ yo out It’s a slim chance, but I'll try 
i d the cloak about her shoulder Well 
hone me luck,”’ 
} nite of the itting room, anxtou 
E, <9 } ero hour A knock came suddenly and 
t aoor Lilla open d it and admitted 
he t the hotel manayer A lean, bald, genial 
, i moment he stood in admiration before Julie 
t j gad, Julie,” he said, * you look like 
—_ 
i mone u’ve come to talk about, Fred, my 
ered, with her best smile, ome other 
e, if i please. There’s a manager down 
, { 
Goodt" he d ‘Tl know thing haven't 
en ¢ g any too well with you, and | 
ype th is the turt I've been running a 
el f he profession too long to be hard 
u, especially as we've been friends so 
‘ ‘ I’m not here to pre you, 
t} gh, of course, I’m not running my busi 
‘ i chart But there’ one other 
tter this ¢ King in the room : 
o the chambermaid told you!” 
It doean’t matter who told I can't have 
Julic If I let one do it | must let every- 
4} 
Oh, well, forget it, Fred. I'll likely have 
tract to-mor v. That is, if Dan Graff 
‘ through one of your table d’héte din- 
[1 t Fred Remington, that 
lering the you charge, I think 
‘ | 
Fuilne cried Lilla 
I don’t eare { must sa hat I think.” 
Remington laughed 
All right, we'll discuss my food some time 


iinst him, 


id have 


{ 


jollar again 


1 only 
own limousine and never a thought about 


t 


‘ 


A 


hk 


t 


nows 


later after you've paid your bill, say. As I 
told you, | don’t want to be hard on you, 
but as for the cooking in the rooms, that 
it And about your bill I hope you land 
th engayement Something’ s got to be 
fone oon He turned and went out. 
} tood stari ifter him 
You heard what he said,” she remarked. ‘“Something’s 
to | dene! Of course, it’s up to me It always has 
ip to me 
he tared at her daug! ter meaning ly A cool, hard 
t ime nto the girl eve 
If you're thinking of Benny Leroy,” she said, ‘I won't 
i! hur I've made up my mind to that.” 
Wi dianything about Benny Leroy ?” Julie wanted 
to know. “Have I ever tried to influence you one way or 
he other o, [have not! Though what it is you've got 


sa pleasant man, and 


r, if you won't you won't, which 


I'd better be on my way and do my best, 


eminds me that 
gh with all th 
broke off sucdce 
Darit } ou 
ed he 


\ 


wonde 


" 


ry on 


| am looking well 
ful,’ the g 


my 


mind 


Oh, Lilla,” 
aren't 1?" 
more 


irl 


once 


her pityingly and stood looking after 


er as she went tripping down the hall, as after a child she 
" ‘ ling off to kindergarten When she turned back 
to the room to prepare her own dinner of crackers and 
milk she wondered if she was being mean and selfish 
Ought she to take the sleek, middle-aged Mr. Leroy and 
put an end for ail time to this frightful worry over money, 
n money? She shuddered. And yet, as Fred Rem 
ngt had said, something must be done, and soon. 
In the elevat going down Julie Kerr was giving her 
we its final rest of the evening preparatory to summoning 
« much-photographed smile. In other days she had been 
ible to charm merely by being herself, but now it required 
effort, the exercise of every trick in the category. How 
evel he was read 
Her intended victim sat in an overstuffed chair opposite 
the elevator shaft in the lobby. He was an overstuffed bit 
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of furniture himself, not quite five feet tall, but with a vast 
It was eloquent of the pathos of Julie Kerr’s 
position that she, whose services had once been sought by 
the most able and solvent of managers, had now sunk to 
the level of Dan Graff 

There are all sorts of theatrical producers, and many of 
them are little credit to their parents; but 
Mr. Graff stood lowest in the scale. In matters of money 
he was the playboy of the Western world, a master of 
shoe-string finance, a reluctant pal of bailiffs and proces 
It was his 
firm belief that you cannot draw blood from a stone, 
and 

When Dan Graff put a musical comedy or a play 
into rehear sal his 


of the author's 


equator 


the amiable 


ervers, a celebrated defendant in the courts. 


on this proposition his career was based. 
contribution to date was the amount 
advance royalty, which he had ber- 
rowed somewhere As the rehearsal 

proceeded Mr. Gratf went forth into the 

highways and byways, seeking investors 
sell what is known as 
Hat-check boys, 


to whom he might 


i plece of the show. 






“You Should be Nice to All Sorts of Peopte, Litla — Even the 
You Never Know When You'll Need Them" 


Lowest. 


ticket speculators, barbers, florists, bootblacks, head 
ushers, one after another would succumb to Mr. Graff’s 
rosy eloquence and invest a thousand or two in the pro- 
duction, for which he received a paper with the bold 
signature of the manager designating him as part owner 
and in line for untold wealth. By the time the curtain was 
rung up on the first night, though the legend ‘ Dan Graff 
presents” was prominent on the program, that pleasant 
soul had no financial interest whatever in the outcome, 
aside from the generous weekly salary he had been allotting 
himself. ‘‘Why worry?” was his motto. He left that to 
the would-be capitalists who were biting their nails and 
trying to remember how to pray in various corners of the 
auditorium, 

S came so rarely it bewildered him when it came; 
his habit and custom. He greeted catastrophe 
with a winnin reached for a new manuscript and 


icces 


g smile 


cast an eye once more over the endless field of dupes 
anxious to get into the theatrical game, 
Such was the brilliant exponent of show business who 


greeted Julie Kerr 
gay and vivacious as though she expected to encounter the 
Prince of Wales. As he advanced to meet her he was fol- 
lowed by a sour-looking man in black clothes. 
Hullo, dearie,”” said Mr. Graff. ‘‘Wantchu to 
Feldmann.’ 


when she emerged from the elevator as 


meet 


Mr 





Julie shook hands with the gloomy one 


“Oh, you’re one of the authors, perhaps,’’ she ventured 

‘“*Author— hell, no!” said Graff. , ‘He’s got a piece 
the show. Well, what do you say~—-do we eat?”’ 

The cloak had failed in its purpose, and Julie, leaving 
with the girl at the door, led the way into the dining roon 
She was wondering if fifty cents would be sufficient tip f 


three people 
She 


the door 


saw Fred Remington regarding her from his table | 


She smiled and waved. Without being told, she 














knew what Fred would think of her manager. 
During dinner Mr. Graff 
spoke in the highest erm ( 
i himself and his care wit 
4th particular refere e to. the 
ayy musical piece upon which he was 
j now engaged It wa i know 
' out, sure-fire—‘‘Needs a little 
Ht fixin’, but I’m the boy ean do 
' 4 Fit vi hat.” He whistled tunes, acted 
| a cenes, meanwhile giving his be 


he food before him. The ea 


; to be all-star, the wstume 

m 

| y ld represent a fortune, the 

j ene! alone would put tl 

i int 

' thing ove The pro ict I 
the ages! 

Regarding the part for whic! 
he was considering Juli onl 
considering, mind you —it wa 
whale. The ingénue, the heroi 
about whom everything re 
volved, a maiden weet ind 
twenty—four musical nun 


bers 
‘Now that I see you again, I 
*he said. ‘You ain’t 


as you was 


big scenes 


young 

Julie had playe i thi game of 
old. Whenever she cou 
word in she reminded him of he 


big successes in the past quoted 
from her scrapbook of criticism 

intimated that 
sidering this part, not at all sure 


Manager 


he was only cor 


it was worthy of her 





haunted her doorstep, it seemed 
If she did condescend to appear for 
Mr. Graff there were numerous mat 


Mr. Graff bre 
horn, Julie replied with a 


Mr. Feldmann 


ters to be settled. ke ir 


ee 
o blow his 


t 
loud toot on her said 


nothing, but ate heartily and main- 
tained the manner of one who had 
come along in case there should be need 
of a mortician. 

Had Dan Graff been engaged in ar 





other business he would have 


matter at the close of the meal. But i 
the theatrical game it is customary t 
keep people dangling, to buoy their hearts with 


hope and then wring them with despair, to tall 
d reminisce, to lead them to the 
of decision-- and then as! 
The tortures 
Inquisition were devised by 

r who had not yet found himself 

Mr. Graff did not till the 
morrow; he wanted to keep the sufferer where 
he enjoy her distress. After dinner he 
announced that he had a box for a show 
Would Julie care to accompar him and Mr 
Feldmann? At the door he got himself a taxi ind graciously 


and boast an 


portal them to come 
of the 


a theatrical mana 


back tomorrow, Spanish 


ugyest 


walting 


could 


permitted the others to ride with him. Poor Julie sat 
through a play that meant nothing to her —all she knev 





was that Graff and Mr. Feldmann were whispering hoarse 
together. 

The play over, they stood on the sidewalk before the 
theater, and Julie’s fate was still undecided. She wa 
boiling now, though she tried to conceal it. She wanted to 
walk off into the night and leave these two fool tanding 
there. Sut stronger than her anger stronger than any 
emotion possible to her now or ever — was the desire to get 








a part again on Broadway, to come smiling out before the 
lights on another first night > waited patiently 
“Well, folks,” drawled Dan Graff, ‘“‘my office is rij 


across the street We better go up there and ta 
over ‘ 

Talk things over! Good Lord, thought Julie, what els¢ 
had they been doing since } 
her as once the haughty darling of the town, it was rather 
pathetic to 
ignored by them, dodging the limousines of the carriage 
trade. They entered the building where her final humili 
ation was to be staged. A sleepy watchman took them up 
in an elevator that rose in a cloud of dust. Dan Graff 
unlocked his door and Vitc hed ona light. They all sat 
down. 


7 , oOo © mbering 
seven 0 ClOCK ; ieinembering 


see her follow the two men across the 


streel 
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“Well, what do you think” asked Graff, 
chewing the end from a cigar. 


said Mr. Feldmann. ‘I got e 


Feldmann 


“*T gotta speak plain,”’ ight 


thousand dollars sunk in this production, and it uin’t no 
time for politeness. If you ask me, the lady's too old. 
r¢ sir, too damned old.” 


julie Kerr got up. 
“T’ll be going,” she 





‘Now wait a minute, dearie Graff pleaded. ** Don’t 
get sore. Feldmann’s a business man. He don’t know th 
game like Ido. I been in it twenty-two years, and I gue 
what I don’t now t \ Of iin't 
twenty, not by a few years, but make-up could fix that 
right. And I believe you got just the pep, the personal 
ve want As far as I’m « er? | ind |] guess my w i 
8 Oe I’ve made I ! rg f part 

ulie’s heart Ie | 

Thank you mu ( 

On one ¢ | 

Her heart sa 


1, mistaking a radi 


ator for a cuspid Feldmann’s got a third of the piece, 
I got a th 1 d 1’ g for somebody to take the 
other slice Times ain't so good, money's tight. I ain’t had 
i! luck. What I sa 1come to me with eight thou- 
ind dollars for a third interest i Happy Da I got to 
change that title and the part’ our What say?’ 

“What sl 1] — lie hed Where would | 
et elg thousand doll 

“Well you made ¢ 1! f t And if you a t 
got it saved, ain't there some J me old | who wa 

17 about ou 

G d night,” | i 

Her hand was on the f the door, her spirit broker 
her heart he avy. one had wa ted her time, squandered the 
price of three dinners. Fred Remington would look her up 

the morning; things were desper Life was too hard 





Eight thousar d dollars! It was a joke 








into her mind Her tired face hardens 
tior She paused 

*There’s just a chance I might get it,’” she said ‘Give 
me till to-r row ? lor ana ve! 

Sure,” agreed Graf! ‘Rehearsal tart day after 
to-morrow If uu get the mone lined up I ear pive u 
till the week before t opening to pay ."" 

‘T’ll—I'll see,” said Julie Kerr “Good night 

She went alone into the dark hall and rang for tie 


elevator. Mr. Feldmann looked } 


1ined 
I tell you she’s too old for that part 


Ss yw el 
pe 


Amat Peet pera 


“Old, hell!” 
thousand she’s y« 


Right thousand! 


ung eno 





in dinner gown and white sati 
taxi fare, was turning the n 
Three months of unkind 1 
taught her that here w 

he would not lose ee. 
Her rouged lips were set 
All her life e ha 

ee Oe me 

Lilla ] ! ‘ 
their sitting ‘ 
he could put off k Wing 
threw off her cloak and ‘ 
to unhook her. 

“Left me to walk home 


hat happened 
the part 


cried Lilk 





provided I buy 

“Buy in? But how? 

“Oh, i m possible f 
chance ind [ can’t take 
money saved e! Butt 
I've bee ir sch 
all these yea Fight th 
get eight t! sand 

T 


bt Was a question, 
pretty face grew pale 


‘You 


“I’m not advising you one the 
even recalling all I've done for you—the tl 
up. Oh, I’m used to it now. I can give 
out with a road company~—though with | 
it is now, I probably shan’t d even tl 
starve, I suppose. Though what I’ve ¢ 
serve it . 

“Julie, it isn’t as bad as that 

“Why not? How long do you think we 
way?” 

3ut Benny Leroy—I don’t like him—I « 

“Benny’s all right. I've known him fi 
i“ piker, He's got the cash oll ng 
re f to see y mu taken care of, to have the 





. houlders at last 





been married 


“Benny's 
you know why.” 


him 


The Cast of Girlie 


want me to marry 


said Dan Graf 


ugh 


Julie Kerr 


'-@ 


“ What 


} 
i 

, 
i 


or mé 


Graff 
e aida 
cost 
1 he 





Enthusiasm 
Lifted 


Was 


e « 
ping ad 
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' 
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. 
know 
t wl 
trea 


Here 
at Her 


and 


lig up ¢ 
wn Bro 
Ise t 
} 
ro ' 
1 « 
{ ( 
‘ ‘ 
i 
} t \l 
at. i ‘ 
I mig! I t 
e the expense 
gz tw 1 ( 


this up too--¢ 


siness the way 


Well, I « 
done t ad 
uldn’t 
ar He not 
It w i be a 
ird iT 
wife div 


Lack 


Girt Wetcomed Litta 





There an Eye 


of Experien¢ 


With 
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PTVHE undersheriff, sitting on the edge of the porch at 
[« gir!’s feet, drew his quirt lash slowly back and 

forth on the ground, eying the snake’s trail it made 
in the fine dust. He could not look at her for fear of 
naking her angrier; he was in an agony 
of embarrassment, yet determined that 
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By Wilbur Hall 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


unparalleled impudence were promoted to higher places 
and forgot him; county officials who had sat up or ridden 
hard through more than one night to effect his capture 
were replaced by others or died; probably the bandit’s 
memory was greenest in the hearts of 
some of the young men of the county, 





he should understand 

It ain’t the ple around the Falls, 
Lydia,” he repeated patiently. “It 
and the dis- 





body but the plain law 
tr t attorne 
Oh, Nestor in it, is he?” she 
juired, ‘‘Why didn’t you say so be- 
— ; 

Didn't think to mention it.” 

“But nobody would pay any atten- 
tion to that smart-Aleck!”’ 

“They have to. The grand jury, and 
Clarke, and all of u Maybe he’s a 
mart-Aleck, but he’s districtattorney.” 

What if he is? Hie don’t run the 


‘No.” He spoke slowly, doubtful 
that he was making headway. ‘The 
And the law is 
hat if an indicted man comes back 
into the state, even if it’s fifty years 
later, he ean be arrested,” 

“But Uncle Hep!” she cried indig- 
nantly “it was twenty years ago, 
wasn't it? And he’s been straight all 
that time, and there isn’t a better-liked 


law runs the county 


man in the mountains. What's more, 
everybody said it would be all right 
for him to come back. Isn’t that so? 
Didn't the sheriff say so?” 

‘*]| guess maybe. But Clarke 


thought 
“Didn't Judge Gardy say so? 
“He said he wasn't the district at- 
torney as far as he was concerned the 


old t harge was dead » 
“And that it wouldn't be brought 
before the grand jury through him?” 

I gue he said that And that’s 
the point. If Riley had lived nothing 
would ever have been done, I figure. 
But Riley died. And this man Nestor 
was appointed. He decided to make 
the grand jury dig up the old case 
against your uncle. Well, that’s all. 
I've got to arrest Mr. Tutwiler on 
ight.” 

lhe giri rose suddenly and backed 
away from the officer. As she stood 
with her back to the wall of the sham- 
biing old farrn house, looking down at 
him, she was like a woman at bay, but 
without fear. 

1 haven't been here long enough 
to know how things are in the country, 
Fisk Swain,” she cried passionately, 

but in the city I know that things 
ometimes happen to indictments and 








boys during the height of his glory, 
like Fisk Swain, now undersheriff of the 
county. Then with a certain amount 
of drama he had suddenly returned, 
after twenty years’ absence, to the 
county of his birth and rearing —to the 
stage of his outlawry. 

Clarke Smith, the sheriff, was the 
man with whom he first communicated; 
in fact Tutwiler came directly to Smith 
with hisstory. Hehada particular need 
to return to the eighty acres lying un- 
kempt and neglected under the shadow 
of the mountain, where his father before 
him had settled in the ’50’s and where 
he was born. The need was not strictly 
his own, he had explained with a good 
deal of awkwardness and in real per 
plexity. In the city, it seemed, Tutwiler 
had become acquainted with a hardened 
old rascal in hiding from the police, and 
with the daughter, a girl then nine or 
ten years old, for whom the father had 
a love and to whom he gave a devotion 
and care that were his only redeeming 
qualities. Suddenly death had arrested 
this renegade and haled him before a 
high court, and Tutwiler had been left 
the child, Lydia. 

For the first time, Tutwiler had told 
the sheriff, he had become acquainted 
then with some of the cronies of the 
dead man. They were a bad lot, aside 
from being professional criminals. The 
old man had specified details that had 
given even the sheriff a start. And in 
the bad lot, most worthless and dan- 
gxerous and vicious of them all, had been 
several young men. They were making 
it impossible for him to keep the girl 
where she was. It was their city —they 
were at home—and he was alien and 
foreign there. For her sake he was flee- 
ing from them. In his own county and 
on his own land he could cope with 
them. The sheriff had described, and 
his deputy had imagined, how the old 
bandit’s jaws had set at this. Well, 
could he come back? 

“T told him I didn’t know anything 
about a warrant for him,” Sheriff Smith 
had said in relating the incident. ‘I 
wasn't going out looking for one either, 
with all the facts beforeme. And he'll 
ride straight —Tutwiler will. We just 
won't say much. I wanted you to 
know how it was.” 

As he sat on the reformed road 








warrants and theyaren’iserved, Dick 
‘toermer never gets arrested, because 
the sheriff and the chief of police are 
friends of his and his crowd. You pre- 
tend to be a friend of Uncle Hep's—you pretend to bea 
friend of mine. You! A friend of mine!”’ She laughed 
hrilly 
“Yes, Lydie,”’ the undersheriff said slowly, standing up 
to face her. “I am a friend of your uncle's. I've been 
counting on being a friend of yours. But when the sheriff 
gives me a warrant to serve s 
“Friendship doesn’t count!’’ she interrupted fiercely. 
Well, now I know what kind of a friend you are—I’d 
rather have Dick Stoermer!” 
The man wineed, 
Tutwiler thinks you've forgotten those city fellows,” 
“He brought you out here~—back to his own 
vuntry —to get you clear of them.” 
‘And if you're the kind of friend that grows in his coun- 
I wish I'd died before I came with him!” 
She turned, her head high and her cheeks flaming, and 
went into the house. The door slammed behind her and 
he undersheriff heard the key turn in the lock. He sat 


i 


down again on the porch edge—began again to draw his 
juirt lash back and forth through the dust at his feet. 

As a boy he had known the name of Tutwiler, the train 
robber, as well as he had known his own. He could have 


passed a better examination in the biography and exploits 


he said 





This Place Commanded a View of Every Possible Approach and Had Enabled Him for 


Four Years to Plunder the Railroad at His Pleasure 


of the bandit than in the lessons he conned, never with 
conspicuous success, in the union school. One of the boys 
at the school had been caught by Tutwiler and forced to 
go to the house for food for him. The desperado had given 
the boy a dollar and a pat on the head. 

“Tell your folks they’ve fed Hep Tutwiler, son,’’ the boy 
had reported him as saying; and for weeks he had been 
the hero of the school; they had made him show them the 
exact spot on his head; and they had fingered that dollar 
until it might have been worn smooth. 

Swain could remember seeing his father ride away 
towards the county seat with several of the neighbors, later 
to join Sheriff Burr’s posse that had finally camped on 
Tutwiler’s trail so closely that he had been forced over the 
mountains into the adjoining state. Thereafter he had 
been, in his expatriation, the county’s most famous man 
for years. Travelers from the bordering state reported 
hearing vaguely of him now and again, but he had re- 
formed and was working, they said. His renown was 
dimmed gradually; it was understood that he had gone 
finally to the city. Years passed and his glory passed with 
them. The dust accumulated on the files in his home county 
that held his record; railroad officials who had been thirsty 
for his blood when he was robbing their trains with his 





agent’s steps, recalling all this, the un- 
dersheriff shifted uncomfortably and 
swore under his breath. He ran the 
hand loop of his quirt through his belt 
and fastened it there; then he took out tobacco and papers 
He glanced up at the windows of the house and listened 
intently. There was no movement within; no sound. A 
slow red tinged the young man’s tanned face. 

Hep Tutwiler had been back on his homestead for a year 
now; he had lived quietly and decently. Apparently he 
had regained his forfeited citizenship with everyone. Lydia 
Brand had helped him materially without, perhaps, being 
conscious of it; her personality and winscmeness and 
beauty had fought for him. No one knew better to what 
extent she had been the old outlaw’s hostage to the people 
of the county than did the undersheriff. For he was him- 
self one of her victims. He loved her. He loved her with 
such a love as more fluent and articulate men could not 
know; he loved her so much that his love tied his tongue 
and made him dumb and pitiful in her presence. That was 
how it was with him. And it was he who had been assigned 
to break to Tutwiler and his adopted daughter the news 
that Harris Nestor, the new district attorney, had gone 
before the county grand jury and revived the twenty- 
year-old indictment for train robbery. 

With some effort the undersheriff wrenched himself 
away from his angry thoughts against the upstart official; 
that way --in a district much more respectful towards the 
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THE 


majesty of the law and the dignity of its sworn officers than 


most -lay madness. He glanced up at the sun. It was 


past noon. He rose and went to the corrals, where he 
unsaddled his sorrel and fed her with grain carried in his 
H own lunch tasted dry and ur 


but even if he had been ir ed he could not have eate! 


avor 


saddlebags. 


inder his code, a i yuest of ‘Tutwiler’s until the old man 


had been arrested He was not, however vited. When 
he returned to the house present wa quiet. Lydia 
did not uppeu With | emarkable putience he cor 
tinued | vigil on the steps commanding a view of the 
road a cely chahny . 2 { 4 1 show » reslie 

t or Wwearine til t "¢ ibe afte one 
consideratio he took I ! poche OK u Slip ol pape 

d wrote « it tl ol 





His pencil hand rested on a knee for a moment while he 
tried to twist into phra es the thoughts that were hurting 
him inside cruelly —into such phrases, from him as a man 
not a8 a peace officer, as would convey e! ough to her but 
not too much He could not compa t With a sigh he 


slipped the no 


replaced hi pocketbook and pencil, rose te 
nder the door and walked to the corrals. Once, after he 
had saddled and mounted, he turned to look back at the 
nouse It wa till silent there was no sign from within 


the animal 


i Knees 
lifted into a rolling lope, eocking his ears forward sharply 


Swain pressed his horse slightly with | 


wing that his home stall was only forty mile 


* fess the highway lifts to the summit above the 
railroad snowsheds Hep Tutwiler turned his little 
herd of fourteen calve 


and yearlings south, heading them 
onto the narrow cow path that skirts the ridge and eventu- 


kne away 


ally leads down into the meadows and so to his own eighty 
and the home corral When they were strung out on the 
trail, which they could not leave, and had gone irritated 
and bawling along their way, the old man reine din Blaze 
Away, his big white, and sat 


looking off over the panorama 


Everything he had 
ckened and frightened him; he could not calculate 


could not 


r f ; j 
earned of city way i 1 men id 


cope with them 








quietude and the wide spaces of this country of his own had 
never so complete y ¢ trasted he elyve it ney lid 
now witha that he had expe ‘ ‘ ‘ hy ew 
what to d He could | vere rast 
ene ig! to follow him here W rhe id IL Ww if 
ther If the lid ed t hey | 
find } ‘ } e sharp 
d final k W eu t} ' 16 e | lia 
emed happy rit ed the mou i eople and 
! Presently she mig! , e of these highland 
bn then her roots would st e ck anid he e ben t 
an ordered and a settled 4 Ww to ¢ te t and 
beauty and peace 
somewhat contused t Vhat the one e renegade 
thought as he turned homeward. His heart was light, | 
mind at ease When Blaze Away came up with the yvear 
lings again the broad Lraight ba of them added to his 
contentment. They were well-bred stock fr Hathawa 
prize herd; in about two yea they would form the 
nucleus from which his dairy string would grow uy und 
began to higur ipa how he would deliver | cream al 
Snudden’s platform every morning by nine plenty of time 
for the big truck to pick it up The cream checks would 
mean so much more money v Ly lia He tried to hum 
an old cowboy tune, but his voice ¢ ed and made him 
laugh at himself Lauyt gv, he continued to ride horne 





ward in the gatherir 





He circled the calves at tl home gate before dark, and 
even as he ki ked the vate ajar and wunyg Blaze ay 
back to pick up the miliing stock he speculated as to what 
strange hand had knotted the rope tit ce his departure 
in the morning 

Lydia came running out to join | is the bars in the 
barn corral went home She was eve wre bubblir ga i 


gay than usual 
“Spent all your money, didn’t you 
accusingly, and climbed on a lower rail 


‘Well, they are 


Pp y, i 
runty one. Did Hathaway t 


»y?”’ she cried 





ye his purchase 


that one 


t! And look at the 
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Hep swung over and pu irm @ henalaie 
lhat spring he x t ( ta 
much as any three of e othe \ Iropped 
Hathaway’ Helga of Sax ind! 
lf 1 are U ' ‘ ‘ aly 
fa trees go and tu i Waist 
and s¢ td ! i 
‘ { t 4 y i 
\ { ‘ 
Ol 1 
tle ya I n | | t 
i a ely i ya thered 
f yu i rust t itt ed tl gh hie body 
“ eve e showed " mifort ATeoti fror 
Nia \ ! iro i ny i beautilu 
¥ wi Nid iwa e and W ‘ { loving 
and « APeNst I ‘ ! was over 
w! b t \ e re it ‘ 08e”d 
sddle so | | rhe i ed off 
handed 
Ye How'd 
l 1 Wi 
\ ‘ 
Knowed that t 
How irt 
S “e 1} rt i } el 
with em And tl 1 
This o lid 
Proba'ly he iid he did 
‘Let it go at that, the ud ed Come or 
and eat and then I'll tell mu 
He fed, then fastened the bar LOO nat k a last loving 
look at the new « alve , already cro Linis ‘ other at the 


dry feed rack Presently he and I i were in the big 


warm kitchen, newly whitewashed and lightened with the 


glow of a red-shaded lamp and the ! e and vleam of 
scoured pots hanging narow bel ithe stove. Forgetting 
the visitor Hep told the ‘ l of | adventure of the das 
tut she was only half lists gy. After a while he laid down 


his fork and knife and looked at her closely 
“What's the matter, honey?"" he demanded. ‘You 
ain’t hungry and you ain't int’rested. Tired? 





that swept around him on 
every side 

This was the place, 
creened from the road itself 
by a granite outcropping and 
from distant points by two 
crub oaks, gnarled and wind- 
bent, where he had sat many 
times in his days of outlawry, 
for it commanded a view of 
every possible approac h and 
gave to him the invaluable 
advantage over pursuers that 
had enabled him for four 
ears to plunder the railroad 
at his pleasure and to get 
1way scathless. Not until 
John Burr happened to make 
camp here when he was 
heriff, Tutwiler 
off from the use of the spot, 
did his posses close in on the 
bandit; that time he had been 
compelled to keep moving 
rapidly eastward until, in the 


and so cut 


end, he had jumped the state 
line 

Now, as he gazed out over 
this homeland of his that 
after twenty 
patriated j 
gleamed under his low-pulled 
white hat and a contented 
mile appeared on his face. 
He hadn't happy 
since hewas aboy, he thought. 
His past had slipped away 
him; after a year of 
work the 


years had re- 


him, his eye 


been so 





from 
hard 
coming into prime condition 
beef was bringing six 


eighty was 


again; 
cents; almost two carloads of 
hogs were rolling with the fat 
of upland corn on the alfalf: 
piece; the rambling old house 
had been made not only hab- 
itable but homelike. And he 
had Lydia! He choked a lit 

tle. Lydia was behind and 
under every thought and a 

tion of his now. And she wa 


coming to be a mountain girl 





as though bred to the mour 


tains 





ter Ww ] t ‘ Ur aid 
1 break a tumbler? Or 
| t \ here 
WO! t i ill? Well 
jist i ‘ iv got a 
idea | t of vdin" hin 
» a 4 i o-da he 
came Ik ] 
The old man had resumed 
ea vy he stopped 


with a forklu ispended, his 


’ itt ‘ 
{ t I ‘ he : 
peate 
He | warrant for 
butw t motion! 
! Ul 1ork 1 air 
t n } le poised t 
‘ ‘ H ‘ ‘ wat 
dered f{ the girl face to 
} ‘ of th 
‘ ed 
i t he asked 
re I e beast of 
| N { it i 
1 } ' 
W I ‘ 
ked 
| } iting 
| ears he 
ether 
} rute 
* what 
ilarr 
N ee osen 
) 1 the 
because 
} erated the 
e moun 
there He 
t easo lor 
} ye holed 
er: One 
ind 
yu t 
_—__——_— ee ‘ ' i the fuct 





He Could Not Look at Her for Fear of Making Her Angrier; He Wat in an Agony of Embarrassment 


Continued on Page 48 
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REDUCTIC 


WPEAKING of trying to get thin, I wonder 
if you realize that no matter how hard 
i. you aftish swim you can’t make it 


make 
NOt Chis proclivity of friend fish I main- os ew 
tain to be equally true of women. You can 
nake us swim, but that’s about all. To begin with, every- 
dly knows that ladies merely glow. Then, to go on 


ith, we do not wish to glow, even ever so gently, if we 


in possibly reduce in any other way, because overheating 


ul ti iake-up and takes the two-dollar wave right 

ut of the hai And besides all that, mere perspiration un- 
led and alone doesn't do the tric] 
me years ago I overstepped th 
ine between cutene ind corp 
tony] tivhere | bad achieved 
1h thie i n sprightline or a 
walth ing hippopotamu And 
I stayed that way for quite a longs 
hile belo! ybody was rude 
or igh te mething penetrat 
boutit. Then a girl friend made 
mar eh per lated. Never 
iwt he id Suffice that it 
nade me myself a my best 
friend behind my back, and 


it onee | determined to do som« 
thing about it 1 did I removed 
fifty pounds in seven months, and 


thi ithout exercising anything ex 
cept n tellivence 

Howeve HhkKe most novices, I 
tarted with a fool idea that a lot of 
hard, hateful athletics was what I 
needed o i tried golf—naturally 
inybody would but all golf took off 


More per 


ar Tit Wil i fe 4 divot 
onally speakit it removed nothing 


ill. After which Ltook a whack at 
every other known brand of exercise 
t if eback riding to ping-pong, 


il very much in vain. Persisting in 
llusion that what went into my 
worked off through 


mith could be 


! pore i even mowed our gra 

lolled up the hile ima sappy rub 
ostume which T wore beneath 

hee urlace, as it were The experi 


nt reduced the life of our lawn 
newer wecording to George, my hus 
band. But as for: 
ind took off that confounded dental 
rubber lingerie, feeling at least six 


,» Ww hen ] came in 


pounds lighter, | stepped upon the 

lea, and, merciful heavens, I had 
yained four ounce Feverishly I 
thing aside the Turkish towel which 


Yes, the 


weighed just four ounce 


I had garnered about me 


towel 


Reducing by Mail 


. TOTHING gained, nothing lo EP 

A is no motto for a lady who i 
Then and there 
Labandoned exercise except as amild 
to reducing, for apparently 


trying to’ get thin 
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By Nina Wilcox Putnam 


STRATED BY MAY WILSON 
how to do the trick, and all it will cost you is the five cents 
which you have already paid for this number of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post. 

Sut first I would like to tip you off to a couple of in- 
stitutions which will help the good work along, and one of 
these is the Turkish bath. 
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As for the reductive qualities of steam, 
pounding and plunging, they are—they are in- 
deed! I have known cases where four pounds 
have been dropped somewhere between the 
dressing room and the tank. Dropped, but 
usually recovered by the owner during the following week 
Quite aside from its esthetic drawbacks, however, there 
are two serious practical objections to reducing by means 
of steaming it off in public. First, 
spend enough time at such an establishment to achieve 
the desired end, and, second, a Turkish bath is one of the 
grandest appetizers in the world. 
The usual net result of regular at 


most people cannot 








tendance is that forevery four pounds 
you sweat off, you eat on six brand 
new pounds. Not to mention what 
you lap up in liquid form —an even 


more fattening proce 


Two Questions 


N OTHER words, old friend diet 

must walk hand in hand with 
your Turkish delight, or the more 
you take off the more you will put 
on. If, after perspiring madly for 
hours, and then, under the very pel 
sonal supervision of a large Swedish 
person, being put through the same 
morning exercises which have made 
the famous beaten biscuit of the 
South so light in weight, you can lay 
off the eats and the drinks, this ar 
ticle is not for you. A person of your 
trength of character would never 
have permitted yourself to grow stout 

the first place Or in any otner 
place, for that matter Well, as we 
were saying, the Turkish bath will do 
it, provided you call the calories and 
protest the proteins with sufficient 
vigor the while you bathe with regu 
larity. Sut continuous Turkish bath 
a weakening proce and it 
there | 


ing bk 
takes up a lot of your time 
no denying that 

On this one point Iam in complete 


agreement with those eminent doc 


tor Cobb, Blythe and Thompson 
there is no escape from dieting if you 
want to get thin. And if you, though 


fat, are not in this proper and de 
sirable state of mind, you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself. Some day 
the law will make excess avoirdupois 
a misdemeanor, if not a high crime, 
punishable by compulsory shoe shin 

ing, tight corsets or some other suit 

able form of discomfort. For to stay 
fat is to throw away one’s youth; it 
is an offense against oneself, and 
against one’s neighbors’ sense of the 
beautiful. In fact, there is every rea 

son against fatness and nothing to be 
said initsfavor. Therefore, a 
you want to get thin, let us now seri 


iming 








it would not reduce anything but my 
faith in the joy of living 
I next made a vigorous effort to grow thin by mail. I 


eplied to every fat-eliminator ad on the market, and held 


the worid’s championship in stamp licking. Varied as were 
the patent remedies offered me, and ranging all the way 
lown to the thyroid gland of the Mexican hairless dog, 


they inevitably had one thing in common; one small, un 
obtrusive, carelessly slipped-in line which nestled down 
umong the how-to-use instructions in the most modest 
manner It was worded something like this: 

“While wearing Doctor Goofnah’s Medicated Belt it is 
absolutely necessary to observe the following rules of diet, 
or else the Secret Formula to which he has given a lifetime 
tudy will not have the opportunity to func- 


of scientific 
tion properly 

And there would follow a list of what not to eat. 

To my shame | must admit it took a number of these 
pamphlets to teach me that the fat reducers were selling 
me nothing in the world but my own strength of mind, and 
that all the wonderful medicated belt, pill or pomade 
actually offered was a visualization of the courage neces- 
ary to diet carefully for a given period 

About the same time it also occurred to me that nobody 
need be obliged to pay out money for Banting. I was right. 
A few paragraphs farther on I am going to tell you exactly 


A Long, Cruet, Truthful Mirror Showed Me in Time 
Just How Much Too Broad I Was for My Length 


Now I have no idea how men feel about Turkish baths. 
I have no means of knowing the truth about their reaction 
to the use of a Turkish bath any more than I know what 
they actually think about love, the financial readjustment 
of the country, satin knickerbockers with dress suits, or 
whether they really object to a woman using a little 
make-up. Because men talk for quotation on every sub- 
ject except the monthly household bills. 

Perhaps men like Turkish baths. At any rate they use 
‘em a whole lot more than we girls do, even since prohibi- 
tion. Be the male’s sophistication on the subject what it 
may, and his reasons, other than alcoholic, what they are, 
it is a fact that five days out of every seven the Turkish 
bath belongs exclusively to men, and that only two days at 
most are at the disposal of ladies who wish to get thin. But 
these occasions are well attended. 

Of course there may be ladies who merely wish to get 
clean, or ladies who consider Turkish bathing a form of 
indoor sport, but I am not of these, although I'll admit 
that a Turkish bath is a wonderful place in which to find 
out the truth about your best friend, for, believe me, the 
only false thing she won’t have to check is her teeth. 


ously and quite without kidding con 
sider weighs and means. 

Now when a person is really fat, and feeling pretty fit if 
a trifle ungainly, two questions flash to mind simultane- 
ously with the idea of reducing. If the party doing the 
thinking is a woman, the first of these two anxious queries 
will be, “‘But won’t it leave me haggard and wrinkled, to 
take off very much?” Whereas the he-question will in 
variably be, “‘ Will I lose my pep by reducing?” 

Let us take up one question at a time. And ladie 
first, you know. Yes, Little Buttercup, if you take off 
too much flesh too quickly you are very apt to find a few 
folds where the flesh used to be. Your skin is in moderate 
but only moderate, danger of growing a trifle loose. But 
it is a danger which, so far as your face goes, can easily be 
avoided. 

Massage. There you have it in a word. I'd say in a 
nutshell if I wasn’t afraid of being misunderstood. From 
the very first week of your dieting, Little Buttercup, start 
facial massage and you will grow younger and slimmer 
simultaneously. That kitten line of yours can be pulled 
again not only with impunity but with success. However, 
massage. And don’t, in heaven’s name, I implore you, 
allow any masseuse lady, however firm and persuasive she 
be, to put a hot towel on your face under any pretext what- 
soever. Make her use ice. Ice. Lots of it. But no steam, 
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no hot cloths. And this goes for 
the gents too. 

Now a good facial massage, which 
ought te be had not more and not 
less than twice a week during the 
period of your reduction, runs to 
money. Also it runs to time, trouble 
and inconvenience. Furthermoye, 
there are those among us who seri- 
ously object to anyone monkey 
ing with our map, who resent the 
pinching, the slapping, the general 
kneading which a face gets under 
those circumstances. Of course we 
may understand it is being done in 


a perfectly friendly spirit and a 


i 


that; but there are moments dur 
ing the operation when our g 





arises even if we cannot. Say when 
Nellie the Beautiful Face Molder 
eans heavily with one elbow in our 
ight eye as she merrily calls across 
the room to know did Mae’s daddy 
how after all, last night. 

Yes, there are objections to the 
wrofessional facial masseuse, but 
pite of the suffering she inflicts 
her greatest drawback is the fina: 


For Ne hic usually doe a 


clal one 
yood job, and her charge, plus the 
tax, is the hurt which most of u 
cannot endure. Of course it might 
be argued that since we have re 
moved the essential element, the 
diet, from expensive courses and 
treatments for reducing, and got it 
out practically free, we might spend 
part of the difference on facial 
But this is unnecessary. The follow 


v performed 


ng paragraph may | 
in the privacy of the home and in 
full confidence as to its reliability 
Also at a minimum expense 
massaging your own lace is the ur 


own will power, of your 





ask which you have undertaker 


| you do it regularly 


Every Girl Her Own Masseuse 


eo AL-MASSAGE Le 


statement that I am against the use of water on the face 


In the face, yes, by all means 


But on the female face, n No soap 


A dash of ice water is excellent 
cleansing agent, 


water is distinctly 


on Numbe 


rt 
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your face ean, and rub the exposed part of the | e over yout 
face and throat 
endure it another moment, and then endure it several mo 


Keep it up until you gasp, until you can't 


ments more 





out, for, strangely 
enough, water 
dries the skin, and 
dry skin wrinkles 
very easily. 

suy three kinds 
of standard-make 
cold cream a 


cream, a he; 
i food an 
Vanishing cream 
Also an astrin 


yent lotion. This 





Kl 


all you need ex 
cept a full ice 
chest. Onceaday 
rub the cleans ¥ 
cream very lightly 
upon your face 
Never rub hard; 


tlways rub up 


rag. Pat, don't 
rub, but pat on 
theskin food. Pat 
it on your throat 

well as on your 
face. Pat so hard 
that it stings. A 
ten-cent rubber 
tly-swatter isabig 
help in patting in 
cream. No kid 
ding, it really is 
When you are 
through patting, 


wipe off all the i 
food 


skin you 





haven'tsucé € ede d 











Overheating Ruins the Make«Up and Takes the Two-Dotlar Wave Right Out of the 





Punish that soft part of your throat right A! 
under the chin where the bag wants to be, and the places die 





Q 
11 ij 4 
fact re t reug 0” ) 

cor t the ibject 
All 1 are doing wing 
t € rie lat f ed 1 
T ’ l to 
t face i ! l iinté I mus 
‘ i t ( { y ) ant 
r g 1 read the rection 
‘ A a ‘ tte ersk 

I } ‘ i ‘ : ' 
\ i! ‘ lake 1 pep 
On the whole I ad 
ight elf a woman, that 
ero ol the two 
j tior For pep is undoubt- 
ed aluable mmodity 
e country to-da It is the 
‘ ) e should be with- 
t none can indeed afford 
‘ N pu WAS ever 
ited without pep 0 auto 
i peple fashion; the 
t te hout pep is not a bud 
l e ma who lacks it 
‘ i with suspicion. In 
il¢ é taxi driver real 
¢ picture star 
‘ + i essential 
t ) izz can be ob 
ed it I of it would be an 
i Atle cauiam », a8 we all 
i it. In faet, uf pep 
re to be perannuated from our 
mething would hap 
the very nation itself | 
lon’t \ t what, but some 
thing Pep the ynonym for 
' ‘ peed, conf 





" ee —; . ——— —— it if yredient which 

There Have Been Times When the Sight of a Potato Has Rrought Tears of Longing to My Eyes! " the brs t French dress 

l ilad dre ig as well 

y doubtful point about in patting in. Wipe with astringent lotion to remove all So for land’s sake d © it N ot even 

ain strength of your grease Pat ona very thin layer of va hing eam. When for the sake of the mu t ‘ ed st y-bean figure 

lelity to the noble it has dried take a lump tice as big as your t, hold it Unle of cour ‘ offices 
ido it? More, in a towel because your hand ean't endure as much cold a bo i teleygrap! 


The Mistake About Pep 


YES, Mister ¢ ‘ ‘ lest Wid Does 


r One begins with the ting dieting to, vt é ite, lessen orevap- 
around the eyes where crow’s-feet are trying to stamp out orate pep? Answer: No! Q nswe No, not 

lam astrong prohibitionist. the chicken look. Freeze your face nearly off. Do this if it is done right. It ‘ t ippose that 
and no warm water, daily. And then you can starve yourself to a skeleton pep is bred of pi t riage ‘ jam. “Fish 

any time. But as a without becoming haggard This dope is straight, girl balls do not ga sughte i bars a sage,”” 


t! old s ng 
Ruck- 

cakes with 

i t never 

eered you for 
yer than fif 


f \utesaiter 


+} j P of 

evening. All 
that ar 

‘ got out 


ind Keep 
Continued on 
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POSTAGE STAM IP 


FIRST met M. Aristide Brissot on that 
corner of the Champs-Elysées reserved 
for lovers, collectors and traders of post- 
ye tam] W vere brought together, SLEEVE TTRA TFT EA O BY JAMES mM. 
1 might t I philately I re 


ember that at the time I lacked 


My young nephew, George Coventry, who 


By Gordom Lurtlh wir Smith was with me at the time, inarhnd he r im- 


mediately, singling her out from the crowd 


PRESTON of mediocrities that thronged the exchange 


“There,” he said, nudging me 
“there, if ever there was one, is a 





the four-penny red of having 
complete set of Cape of Good Hope, 
1861, and to my intense de 

ght Monsieur Br ot possessed that 
‘ i i g to sell it to me 


We haggled for perhaps twenty min 
nder the hor enestnut tree 


to the pri for 1 do not hesitate 
! tion that t first figure wa 
ilously exorbitant-—-and finally 
promised © 1 that beggared 
! f 1 th 
But muct } esteemed gold 
ior that mutte iver and even 
copper | discovered that there wa 
it least one thing on which he set a 
higher value the one ilbergrosehen 
‘ tamp ied by Brunswick in 
1852 For this little bit of colored 


paper he would, I believe, have sold 
ul tothe devii and been pleased 


rgain. Being myself a 





I have no intention 
f seoffing at him or of cataloguing 
Each of u 


this world has hi pecial object of 





covetousness; each of us would doubt 
ell } oul for something 

power, wealth, fame, a_ beautiful 

woma igiy woman, a postage 


is the difference? 
Which the most praiseworthy? Which 


t had the face and 
inner of a man who will drive a 
he devil of 


= 


wick stamp in 
! soul I am 
easonably sure, I say, that he would 
have consummated the deal, but not 
ntil he had endeavored to obtain 


perhaps a Zanzibar, 1898, water 


rn for his immorta 


marked with multiple flowers, or at 
least a set of Lagos, 1885, thrown in 
for yor d measure 

When I met him his gesticulation 
ind hence his ability to argue —wa 
hampered by a long gray ulster that 
buttoned up high under his chin and 
ing in almost a perfect cylinder 
from his armpits to his boot heels 
re so long that his 
hands were more than 


nd what Frenchman 





{ without the free use 
f} hand 

He was short and slight and wore a 
inted white beard, and had small, 
harp, narrow eyes under huge white 








bone Case, ~y 





human sacrifice.” 

She was standing beside her father 
absently listening to what was 
evidently a heated explosion of dis- 
content on his part. He was blaming 
her, perhaps, for one more disappoint 
ment in his search for the coveted 
stamp. He was probably blaming 
both God and her, confident that 
neither would turn on him and smite 
him 

At intervals she nodded her head 
vaguely and murmured ‘Ox 


pere 
She seemed not frightened or ab- 
ject—the upward tilt of her head and 


4 
the clearness of her splendid eyes 
proved that-— but rather patient and 
long-suffering and as one consciou 
of the futility of self-assertior 

“*George,”” I said to my ne} 
“I know that disagreeable little 
brute. He’s the girl’s father and his 
name is Brissot.”’ 

“So?” said George. ‘‘ Well, in that 
case let’s advance and slay 
He’s beating her verbally in publi 
and it oughtn’t to be allowed.” 

Not without some hesitation | 
approached Monsieur Brissot and 
tapped him on the arm to divert hi 
attention from his da ighter to me 

*‘Good morning, Monsieur Bris 
sot,” I said 

**Good mor 1 

“May I present my nephew 
George Coventry?” Isaid. He bowed 
jerkily. 

“‘My daughter, Nicolette,”’ 
with a casual wave of his hand 

She inclined her head grave 
I reflected that even if her will were 
in a fair way to be broken she had 
at least dignity left her 

While George, who never lets 














an opportunity for converse with 
pretty girl, was uttering platitudes i: 





her not overenthusiastic ear I ver 
tured to question Monsieur Brissot 
about his quest of the Brunswic! 
stamp. Immediately color rose t 
his sallow face and he cried 

“Oh, the impostor! I am lured 
here to-day all the way from Senlis 
by a letter from a fraud who pre 
tends that he has the stamp. I come 
in, bringing my daughter, too, that 
she may do some shopping. I go t 
vast expense — the railway ticket, the 
omnibus, the luncheon in the restar 
rant which later we shall be obliged t 








eyebrow On his head was a soft 
hat made of some material re- 
embling velvet. In his right hand om 
was his cane and undér his left arm 
the book containing those of his 
tamps which he was willing to sell or to exchange. An 


extraordinary little fellow be was, but no more extraordi 
iry than many of his confreres 
{ encountered Monsieur Brissot perhaps half a dozen 
t y stay in Paris and I always inquired if he 
ad obtained the one-silbergroschen Brunswick, and he 
ilways answered dejectedly that he had not. Toward the 
1 I fancied that there was more than dejection in his 
ne a touch of gruffness, perhaps even of anger. 
A fat old woman who chanced one day to be seated 





de me, her album spread open across her broad lap, 

chsafed some information as to Monsieur Brissot. 

He is mad he asserted, tapping her forehead with 
her middle finger He is mad, but very rich. He is from 
Sent a personage, it seems. A large vegetable! One 


vould not say so, what? I have a nice set of Honduras 
Very cheap, too.”’ 
lesirous of hearing more, I feigned an interest in the 
Hondurases. They are pretty enough, of 
g only to a child of six or less 

t,”’ L ventured, “has been trading here 


here. Would you care to look at them‘ 


old woman’ 





erest! 
Monsieur B 


course, Dut wu 


ui 





You Americans,"' She Exctaimed —‘'Do You Always Joke?"' “‘Yes, Indeed,"’ 


Assured Her —‘‘Boast and Joke; That's All We Do" 


“Twenty years, perhaps; and always he seeks the same 
stamp, the sacred one-silbergroschen Brunswick, 1852. It 
appears that he needs that to complete the issue of three 
Have you seen his daughter?” 

“His daughter?” I echoed, visloning a thin, grim, el- 
derly spinster. 

“But yes, his daughter. Sometimes she accompanies 
the old Brissot here to the exchange. She is radiant, a 
beauty, and young. Brissot’s second wife presented her 
to Brissot, and she is without doubt the most beautiful 
rarity in his collection 

‘Issue of 1894," the fat old woman added with a 
chuckle that billowed her chins 

For some reason the information that Brissot possessed 
a young and beautiful daughter disturbed me. I found 
myself wondering what her life with that avaricious old 
fellow could be, and without any reason to justify me I 
pitied her 

When, several days later, I saw her face I felt that I was 
right in pitying her, for I have seldom seen such pathetic 
resignation stamped on the features of one so young. It 
was as if she had given up living and the joy in living 


a 
take--and what do I find? Nott 
ing! Nothing, I repeat, monsieur 
Nothing but a fraud! The man ha 
not the one-silbergroschen at all. He has’ the two, whict 
is, as you know, common enough, and of which I myself 
already have aspecimen. ‘Impostor!’ I tell him. ‘Fraud! 
Cheat! You must pay me for the time and the money | 
have wasted coming here on your false representations.’ 
He refuses. I hit him across the knees with my umbrella 
He calls me vile names before my daughter. I strike hin 
again. The police arrive. He flees. The police, since he 
has fled, reprimand me who am the injured party. Natu 
rally I am in a rage, and all around me this crowd of 
imbeciles laughs. And Nicolette says nothing. It is too 
mich! It is too much! 

‘It must have been annoying,” I agreed 

“Tt is infamous!” 

At this point George turr=d°to Brissot and said phaas- 
antly: 

“Mademoiselle tells me that you live at Senlis It is 
very enjoyable news, since my uncle an 
all of next week there at the Hétel du Gr 
accordingly that we shall meet again.’ 

Monsieur Brissot muttered something adequ: 
without enthusiasm. As for me, I confess that I was 


My Nephew 


are spending 
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greatly surprised, for George and I had had no intention persuade them to do as he desired. And they did it; not Rue de Lo ¢ 
of passing either the next week or a ly other week at Senlis. alw ays, to be ire, Wit alac! but at least with amused througn al ! 4 
My nephew is capable of quick decisions resignation. toa stor d« e le 
When we took leave of t srissots, Nicolette, I no- He wa » very plausil e, for one thing 30 conhident of it right angies tot va the 
ticed, smiled for the first t 1 ince I had met her. The the soundne of his rea ! y that one uld arcely help elf, and to the ! i 
gift was bestowed upon George, but even I witnessed it sharing that confidence But I fear that e many of u farmhouse Be 
and knew then that she was truly a beautiful woman, and _ he decided first exactly what he intended doing and then — the front wall, 
at the same time I knew why George had decreed that we cast about for adequate re t 1 t his d iTroW W ‘ 
visit Senlis In the instance of tl ‘ trip it is evident that he i small fa rhe \ f 
I did t, | fear, combat his decree with ch vigor had gone to Baedeker for aid and support york of N ‘ I t 
Senlis is an exquisite little town, and the cathedral, of “For a long time,”’ he explained t e that eve Z been aband | “ l 
course, is a mute reminder that there once wasatimewhen “for a long time I’ve been hankering to have a On tl ery ¢ 
n lieved in work, beauty and God; but that was in  Senlis I want most particularly t ee the cathedral i ted that we | ‘ | 
the Dark Ages, when peoy le were very orant a handsome Gothic t r the twe é w l ented ta | 
‘*What do you propose to do in Senlis asked George. facade of the thirteenth, altered the sixteent! ent i f } 
‘T) e least idea,” he admitted frankly. “But I really ought to see that, ought i egard for manne 
will do you good. Paris is hot and dusty ‘Yes,”’ Lagreed, ‘“‘you ought to see tha N ette herse d 
n asterisk in front of it.” IN ette, I fancied 
’ I objected ‘And what about the ext ve founda ‘ e, L rem er, ag 
eed vague And then he Roman Amphitheater?” he continued What about ‘ well made a ( 
the name of that 1 Brissot o them, I'd like to know? Aren’t they worth seeing?” Wil art the 
“They are, and also the interesting ruins of the Abbaye le of he it 
de la Victoire You rea houldn’t m those And Cleé Me ‘ I \ 
t one so enthusiast about interesting old rut da 
i o, and then I remembered it to Monsieur Br t, asplendid example of — tive 
membering, I smiled ruefit with a trace } i eur Het ‘ betru ‘ 
‘T have a very excellent counterfe t,”’ I said I wi a L be i \ i vell ( ‘ i 
I paid five hundred and eighty three dollar that iW { ee N tle t t 
“Oh,” said George, ‘“‘so that’s how you spend y dered tt! I i morme \ 
money, is it? Well, would you mind bringing the counter said presently, “I won't admit anything of the i tu 
leit along with you to Senlis, or would its presence n you! sort. I shan’t deliberately avoid her, of course but I've ‘ 
album cause you undue humiliation and remorse no intention of chasing her around the old Roman Amp! M he 
I inquired why he wished me to bring it, but he merely — theater, either, as if she were a Christian martyr or some tior will be « 
smiled his smile of an abandoned boy. thing. There’s a good train at quarter to t Irom the “Your ‘ 
‘Will you bring it?” he persisted Gare du Nord. It’s a matter of only thirty-odd miles.” be enchanted, | ‘ 
“74 I said, “I will bring it; but I w that And so, as George said, that wus that, and we went t compliment 
I shan't let t ir irrespor ible } inds upor I enlis on the following Sunday Nice ttle tepped 
“That we ee in good time,” he observed ind then « ted 4 
Even at an ¢ y age and since th was before the Ww library, where we t i i | 
war, George could not have been a day over twenty my Snneen | a small town mall eve betlore the Germal ha ippeared { i ‘ 
nephew had acquired a quiet, unobjectionable manner of W artillery made it smaller- and it was not a difficult d with a N 


obtaini 


t 


Ibhe« 


y 


his own Way Never violent, never 
and most certainly never sulky, he 
anding to 1 re hi will on other 





patently matter to locate Monsieur Bri tand his daughter. The As we 
managed lived, the two of them and a incient servant, in a Small I chau 
and to stone house covered with pint tu ) 1 far from the 











She Seemed Not Frightened or Abject 


-the Upward Tilt of Her Head and the Clearness of Her Splendid Eyes Proved That 


But Rather Patient and I 


Suffering 


or 


eath 





fugi 
that 


that 


“may 
A neut 
bre 


piss 
the 


yuge d in 


“ ard in 


ng to 




















POWERFUL publisher in Philadel- 


| 
phia, Per 


inia, when he knew 
[ planned to write these recollec- 
ent a word of caution to me by a 
1. He didn’t come himself. A rash or inexperienced 
liplomatie publisher, seeing a sign, ‘ Angels Wanted 
bave rushed in; but knowing that Napoleon ever 
p r sent M. de Narbonne to represent 
Vienna, this prudent printer, moving by indirec 


tte} i issador, “‘ Tell Thomas to raise a mus- 
' at ua oon as possible “ By which he 
get th ) with his boyish memories briefly 
The Aut t of the Breakfast Table, one morning 
id to his fellow boarders: ‘‘My hand 
embles when [ offer you this. Many times I have 
bearing flowers such as my garden grew; but 
[ offer you this poor, brown, homely growth; 
ist It away as worthless. And yet 
1 yet it nething better than flowers; it i 


le. Many a gardener will eut you a 


ijuet of his choicest blossoms for small fee, but 
he coe ot love to let the seeds of his rarest 
rietic » out of his hand You don't re 
member the rosy pudency of sensitive chil- 
fren. The first instinctive movement of the little | 
reature is to make a cache, and bury in it 





beliefs, doubts, dreams, hopes and terrors. I am | 
incover y one of these caches,” 
me day when my Philadelphia friend out- \ 
grows | timidity he and I will meet, and not \ 
chiding him openly for his threatened surrender \ 
to the material rush of his generation and his \ 
iling, [shall say: “Is your great paper, founded \ 
| 1 great, unhurried American philosopher, read \ 





and on commutation trains, 
ori imple households after nightfall, with mother 
the children near the lamps? And what are the 
rds to those family groups?” I shall show him 


breakfast-table lines of Doctor Holmes and remind 
‘ f some religionist who somewhere said to some 
ly in what must have been a mood and moment of great 
ntimacy, “Give us the children before they are seven and 


may preach what you will to the adults.” Give us 

« sensitive and malleable retentive soul tissue when it 
tender and impressionable and later try what intellectual 

eer and overlay you like 

l ill remind him of we ry little Dick Whittington day - 
dreaming on the wayside bowlder and listening to the dis- 
tant London bells; remind him of the German mankin 
Diogenes Teufelsdréckh in the sunset with his porringer 
the coping of the orchard wall at Entepfuhl. I shall 
Recall to your mind Sir John Millais’ canvas, famous 

the personal question of those enterprising soap makers, 
ing the English boy on the cottage doorstep in rapt 
wonderment at his iridescent bubbles.” Ishall say: “Think 
f the face of Richter’s Neapolitan Boy —of the unutterable 





oetry in the eyes of the winged youth between the sup- 
porting knees of Doré’s grim-sculptured Fate; think of 
} little kneeling Hebrew protégé listening to answer, 


peak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.’’’ And I shall say: 
Except for your inhibiting honk about a mustache I 
iid have opened my heart to that subscribing brood 
ind the family lamp. I would have given the high sign 
{ brotherhood to those boys and girls in the prairie states 
ho know the pungent blend of dew and tomato vines 
i whe understand better than the grown-ups the ery of 
Kipling’s Australian in that South African fight 


And through the crack and the stink of the cordite, 
1h, Christ!) My country again! 
] nell of the wattle by Lichtenhe rg, 
jgiding in the rain! 


The Days of the River Boats 


| WOULD have told them how my dad, who hadn't wept 
through two important wars, explained his wet eyes to me 





shen for the first time after thirty years he inhaled the 

ilty odor of low tide as we crossed the Hudson at dusk 

iferryboat, But you can’t explain a subtle thing like 

it to a man selling safety razors. He wouldn't believe 

it a boy four blocks from the Mississippi River on a 

ped bed with no mosquito bar in a gable attic could tell 

t midnight and just by the sound of her long melancholy 

whistle whether an upriver packet coming in was the Belle 
Alton or the Red Wing or the Keokuk. 

But I wanted to tell those children about those floating 

de-wheeled palaces and other finer ones from the South- 

ver routes tied up to the levee so closely that only 


eir bows could nose in with their gangplanks —the 
Natchez, the Robert E. Lee, the Grand Republic and 
of other ill vanished now from that neglected 


LIVIN 


nly in melodrama and romance; in 
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&. B. Thomas, Father of Augustus Thomas, in 1865 


such stories as Mark Twain’s and George Cable’s; in the 
hearts of grandmothers who can show you daguerreotypes 
of frills and flounces; and in the memories of tired business 
men voodooed by efficiency and the income tax. I wanted 
to tell them of my grandmother’s story that is good 
enough for a play about Col. Jim Bowie, who got a big 
steel file from the engineer on the boiler deck and ground 
it into a knife with which he killed the other man in a duel 
on an island where the boat stopped to let them fight it 
out; a bigger knife than Buffalo Bill had in his due! when 
he killed that Indian chief, while both their fighting crowds 
looked on A good friend of mine when I got to be a 
man, I hope I don’t forget to speak of Buffalo Bill later. 

In the early winter of 1870 I left St. Louis for Washing- 
ton City, after getting a letter about it from Mr. Wells. 
I had a funny little sole-leather trunk of antiquated pat- 
tern, of which I was told to take good care, as it had held 
father’s luggage when he went from Chicago by the Fox, 
Illinois and Rock rivers with a group of pioneers who 
founded Winona, Minnesota, At the O. & M. depot in 
Fast St. Louis father gave me into the care of Gen. Frank 
Blair and his friend, Mr. Cavanaugh, who were going on 
the same train. I am not sure of Mr. Cavanaugh’s busi- 
ness or his éxact relation to General Blair, but I have 
recently seen something like the relationship in that of 
Mr. Steve Reardon to Georgie Cohan; unswerving ad- 
miration and solicitude, coupled with a capacity to give 
comfort in times of threatened depression. Along with 
Mr. Blair and Mr. Cavanaugh were two others whose 
names I forget, but who owned the poker chips and parted 
with them only temporarily. I can’t remember Mr. Blair 
as playing. He was early pointed out on the train by some 
who knew him, and many passengers introduced them- 
selves, so that his trip was a reception for most of the way. 

On our O. & M, and B. & O. trains there were no dining 
cars, no automatic brakes, no system of heating except 
the stoves, one to each car. We stopped twenty minutes 
for breakfast, dinner or supper, and with no uncertainty 
about dinner being the midday meal, and into the high- 
toned heater the porter fed anthracite coal, the first I had 
ever seen. 

The engineer whistled one short sharp cal! for brakes, 
with staccato repetitions in moments of emergency, and 
then blew two reassuring toots for their release, Five blasts 
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then, as now, sent back the brakeman 


when we made unscheduled stops, and 

four whistles called him in. There was 

no auditor on the train and the conductor unprotestingly 
took money where the tickets had not been provided. 

The trim of our sleeper was of black walnut; the upper 

berths when closed had flat surfaces, angular corners in 

stead of the slightly convex mahogany boards that now 

furnish them; and when open they were not held down 

with the wire cables that now anchor upper berths. That 

security was introduced in the late seventies, after an 

upper berth in an overturned private car had shut up 

and smothered its occupant, Mr. Taussig, the trea- 

surer of the old Kansas City and Northern Railroad 

In this old-style Pullman the rails for the curtains, 

\ stout horizontal bars, ran the full length of the car 


\ on each side, supported by uprights at each sec 
\ tion. The water in the wash rooms did not flow 
\ under pressure as now, but at each basin pa 
\ sengers worked a brass-and-ebony pump handle 


Watches were to be set forward nearly an hour 
to adjust the difference between St. Louis and 
Washington City time. In our party there wa 
uncertainty about this interval, and I recall the 


astonishment of the men when I calculated it 
for them mentally, as the dullest boy or girl ir 
| our Webster School class of fifty would have 


done, and in order to do so knew, of course, the 
meridians of the two cities in the problem. I 
couldn’t do it now without co 
atlas and paper and pencil. 


> quiet, a large 





settled citi- 


zen do it, or has any the needed items of informa- 
/ tion except perhaps Mr. Edison? 
/ At Washington our B. & O. train on that earlier 


B. & O. Railroad was some hours late, and arrived 

in the collection of sheds that then did duty as a sta 
tion a little north of the Capitol omewhere near mid 
night. My father had arranged for me 
army friend and printer companion of his, Major Stone, 
popularly known in St. Louis as Fighting Harry Stone be- 
cause of his gallant conduct at the battle of Wilson’s Creek, 
when General Nathaniel Lyon was killed. Harry Stone's 
wife, who was a friend of my mother’s, had been Alice 
Buck, a celebrated soprano associate upon concert pro- 
grams with Eliza Emmett, the talented sister of the famous 
J. K. Emmett already mentioned. Mr. and Mrs. Stone 
had three children. One of the daughters, Patti Stone 
became well known in light opera on Broadway in the 
early nineties; a son, Blair, became a star acrobat 


to board with an 


Quartered on Fighting Harry Stone 


N THIS winter of 1870 patriotism, rewarded by a job in 

the public printer’s, took Mr. Stone to Washington, where 
he found for his family a house on F Street near Fifteenth, 
in what is now the Shoreham Hotel district. Before leay 
ing St. Louis I had taken the precaution to find a map of 
Washington City in the public-school library and get a 
fair idea of the relative location of this address. A Decem 
ber rain was falling as General Blair and his group of 
politicians came from the station with me. I saw the 
looks of amusement on the faces of his friends as they 
considered the general and his embarrassing protégé, and 
was quick to tell him I thought I could find my way if he 
would start me right as to the points of the compa 
There was a little council between the men, and after fur 
ther insistence on my part I was put alone into a bobtail car 
drawn by a mule and carrying a Slawson box for the pas 
sengers’ fares, all reassuringly like our St. Louis horse cars 

Upon my arrival at the house I was a ! 
the family, and was finally admitted by Fighting Harry 
himself. He sleepily showed me to the room that was to 
be mine and said good night. I don’t think at any time in 
my life since has there been an equal feeling of loneline 
to what I then had as I put down my bag and took off my 
wet clothes in an unheated room. The house had only 
open grates, and there was no fire for this belated guest 
As I stood on the sagging mattress to reach the gas jet 
when I[ turned it out for the night I found that I was still a 
little seasick from the oscillating beauties of the Susque- 
hanna Valley. 

The next morning, one of those crisp sunshiny winter 
days that Washington can show in early December, 
cheered me completely, Mrs. Stone I had known as a 
neighbor all my life. She gave me a hot breakfast passed 
from stove to table just as my own mother would have 
done it, and I set out for the Capitol in the best of spirits 
I knew which was the House end if I could strike the 
familiar view shown on the two-dollar bill on which my 
father had indicated it. T soon found this, and the door 
keeper, Mr. Buxton, was expecting my report for duty 


ong time waku 
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In that 


t randsome Hall of Representatives, at ten 
o'clock on that morning, there were besides my 


elf twenty 
ace and its relation 





other page boys. The layout of the pl 
to the larger building conformed with the understudied 
impressions I[ had from the state capitol at Jefferson City, 
but on a scale of true magnificence for which I was unpre 
pared I think the Capit at Washington is the only 
building I ever saw while a boy 1 
did not seem smaller on a second view. At that time it 
fully symbolized what I felt was the grandeur of the 
nation and the power of the Government with which I w 
officially connected 

When the House assen ed at noon in its semicircle ol 
lignified desks and ch: with aisles cor verging at the 
tables of administratic ] felt more at home than | had 


thought I should 


Under the Wing of A. W. 


i er Statesmen of that Gay were the successful soldiers 
of the earlier part of the same decade. In that historic 
Congress of reconstructior here were more than a dozen 
faces with which I was already familiar by their portraits 
n the heavy album that stood on the little oval marble 


topped table in its place of honor in grandmother's parlor 


Among those whom I soon identified were Generals Banks, 








Logan, Butler, Sch Garfield and Slocum. I do not 
name them alphabet , but as I see them now in a 
mental picture of the « ber, reading from left to righ 
as the modern group | tograph 

That? ight as I] sat at ipper wit 
the grar d army comr t {f these t 
Capitol, and felt myself the son of another soldier and 





prompt man off there in Missouri so undeniably 


of their compan) 





, Loo, refrained from all mention of the 
lose association, but in my heart | longed for a conf 
lential and glowing } ir with grandmother and her noble 


ery 


All of these fellow page boys of mine were away from 


their homes proper and many of them without supervision 





It was a rule of the ther iperintendent that each boy 
hould take two bat} a week in one of the several large 
bathrooms provided for the House An adult interpreta 
tion of Article VIII of « Constitutional Amendments 
made tnings ¢ er tor the tatesmen themselves. These 
bathrooms, of which there were four or five, were built o 


f 
marble, with a tub cut from a solid block, the cavity of 
which must have been quite eight feet long and propor- 
A boy of twelve or thirteen could take a 


good swimming stroke in one of them. In the winter these 


tionately wide 








baths had a touch of regimen about them. The tickets, 
two @ week, were | ied on ¢ tain days at the door 
keeper's desk and had t be returned by the atter dant ir 
bath n i i i { "t al possible to 
\ the lad to v the t ‘ given take the bath 
it called for And so as the weather grew warmer—and it 
can grow warmer in Washington -and as the asphalt 
began to run — and it doe the boys with hotel tubs sold 
a government ticket i then t ‘ ace ut 80 
ell fixed 
Phi the time fe nie » state a fact heretof 
held because its earlie te yy ild not have 
‘ nom ol atte ti ( i ay { eT 4°¢ 1 
the Hor Lup MW } was the Na 
Imy tathe born OF an ¢ eri e ol rhe mothe 
A. W., as he wa ‘ I mout 
lourteetr ears tathers ! t - 
other and by ma 
riage hi steplathe 
law, bore to my tather [ 
omplicated relatior / 
hip that made father’ 
jualified support of A 
W.’s wife in the differ | 
ences between that pair 
lifficult for A. W. to | 
tolerate These two | . 
half brothers were not te j 
, | 7 
hostile, but they had | rit } 
ittle corre pondence ’ - 
I had beet ne | fe. . i 
inl 7 | ~— &. be 
wee 
he a le 
ather with 





plied restraintand gave 
me A. W.’s addre 
Mvshort noteto him 


IS Namesane 





swered by a ¢ 

at the Capitol, and A 
W., af whose distin 
guished bearing any 
boy could be proud, 


tooK me to his home 





ind arranged for nm ay 
tay there during the —— 
ré i 1 time I 


In appearance A. W ng ‘ led Ca 


Schurz, minus the whisker the same alert rure 





same brow: the sam¢ 


tragic directness of glances 

power in the mas! li¢ eda 

house and to his mea ‘ 

WW dk WwW w hose } Lat aq ‘ ! k 
den of some two hundred feet ‘ t to W 
Chapel, on North A Street, thre« the ( 
My meals were arranged f 

widow had a e | ‘ 
ence did not d 

the age of lourte Nid ‘ | 
some reason of her ov ! 1 b i] t tie ‘ 


family name Palmo 


A. W. took a deep interest in } and w e | was the 





generally had me share | theatrical | A. Wow 
encouraging to me in } early questionnaire ind 
especially amused wit I giving grand ther’ e! 
of Charlotte Cushman’'s reading of the ‘ Ir 
purpose! Give me the dagyers.”” At unexpected ar 
genial moments he would sometimes even a f t 
repetition. 1 ntil then I had not ispects that Lad 
Macheth was anything of a comedy part 
In the rear of the acre garden was a stucco stable ar 
( irriage house some three years ¢ d. fir hed perhaps abou 
that the paper ey remittances began to be 
It had evid ever bee ised as a able 
but wa vhat the « ri i ‘ \ \W\ 
helped the boy and me gy it as a little playhouse Phe 
was a DOX Of army thing nit which came ise 
reminded me to tell A. W. of n Naving got the nipwme 
of epaulet He affected astonishment that grandmothe 
had not wanted then it least wanted a pair ‘3 


Among this army stuff were two sabers that A. W. } 
< it off to a proportionate length and with which he taug 
this boy and me such broadsword ex 
ful in the theater 





The Amateur Playwright 
k* R that family playhouse I did my fir dramati 
writing. It must be truthfully 


in collaboration. Having seen two performances of Mr 


Joseph Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle I made from memory 
a juvenile condensation of Mr. Boucicault's book A 
author | cast myself for Rip and my boy friend playe« 


Nick Vedder. 


Few dramatists he 
1] 


rin with more distin 
though unwitting collaborators than Dion Boucicault a 


¥ 





Washington Irving. With the ir tence of A. W., I also 


tackled Sir Walter Scott and made a workable d alogue ( 
the principal conflicts in The Lady of the Lake w! 
[ played Roderick Dhu, and Palmoni played Fitzjamé 


A. W. himself rehearsed us in the quarrel betwee Brut 


and Cassiu 


At the widow’ table, where he wa A. W.’ guest | met 


the senior FE. L. Davenport. During that week I had see 
Mr. Davenport play Macheth, Hamlet and Sir Giles Over 


each, 


I watelied hit ely, but neither as himself nor ‘ 
of the three rdles named « iid I trace it I wre 
semblance between Mr. Dave t and the handsome st« 
engraving of hi he } Bene } i 
1855 edition of Ba | 

In that meeting M Dave 
ie era t his | | 

ve 


When He Was a Page Boy in Congress 


told that it was largely 


A Pencil Caricature of Gen. Benjamin F. Butter, After the Original Drawing Made 
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Cheer for Mr 


|| ge yermers rt 
4 Gettysl 


id g 
if n ] 

1 re r 

i 
r he 

ed her f } 

vn anxi 
Cet irg 
Dur all tha 
it } 

‘ oO i 
liar wi the 
thought 
} igh had 
it time the 
ypped thre 
nad t é 

t t} } 

} » the 

, vith 
i ce 1 
} hot D 
red a pro 
' 
cular +} 

heads linke 
indmothe A 
l wa A.W 

ad the con 
t f t ea t 
t ( rr i 
'Y educa 
a hia he 
time a Mh 
ethe witt 
ef equal ¢ 
j t he ' 
| ‘ 
, 
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y Mr. Thomas 


Lincoln 
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iilé i 
ight 
W 
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1 lea 
, } { 
t mad 
Me 
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a tlow 
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Pre 
er 
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1 iy | 
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sacioth 
uve 
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MH conveyed Mr. Harrison Smith " @] TP) L Probably nowhere in the world do greater incongru- 
{ pped at every intermediate By Ro leum g Pertwee ities exist than in the East End of London. 
ind ¢ e until after ten o'clock. Mr. Alfred Bolt, minus coat, collar, tie and shoe 
refore \ eisure for thought, and the ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE E. WOLFE was seated in an armchair, his feet reposing upon the 
i | t mantelpiece el- 
Z bow 
ear the | whisky a 
ile bega | a slice 
‘ hat on tt 
Bua rh waist 
| eeded and the 
gt a ‘ shirt | 
hie eve enormous girth ot ! 
} ‘ corporation. His leg 
} hie ild were short, his hand 
| fat, his face round and 
‘ margined with a half 
i é ‘ circle of hair beneath 
prol the chir At the first 
rying the glance you would have 
iment nhi per taken! *the model 
iS plain from which Owen must 
! iyainst it have illustrated the 
he tal hediact stories of W.W.Jacob 
it A ' Barra One would have ex 
j pr ed pected him to remind 
j ence’s house. If the passer-by that it 
, e indeed the was “‘a nice day for a 
‘ hie nvestiy sail’’ or alternatively to 
‘ But demand, ‘‘Any moré 
the cass forthe Skylark?” But 
Phe girl | bel Trish a closer inspection 
! | there \ would have shaken the 
n to make | exit foundation of so simple 
m London « , but a belief, for Mr. Alfred 
lence had beer Bolt’s eyes were not of 
er » suggest that the honest kind worn 
piar whatever 1 by men who go down to 
had been put into the sea in ships. They 
atior lorring were close et, narrow- 
licate was not lidded, cunnir piggy 
nposed of fools, and little eyes, that caused 
tt kidnaping of unrest to look upon. 
raclough had been At the sight of Har- 
e chiid’s play wit! rison Smith he re 
t eck of oppo moved his feet from the 
mn. His own side had mantelpiece and ex- 
guilty of an act of tended an open-armed 
ipidity in fail welcome. 
g to carry off the ‘*Welcome and 
vant Doran as well thrice welcome m 
his master It wa dear brothe he in 
{f those tragic toned in an ad ible 
ersights which « ir imitat f the ac- 
the most carefull cepted eccls ist al 
d plar Unque method. “I rejoice, in 
" Doran would deed, to observe tha 
te } employer you are now n Hol 
it happened on the ‘Come On, Smith, Dear Old Cracker, Soak Up the Juice Ord Then with a 
sht of the twenty-seventh, and they could hardly have of the Barley and Expound the Tale of Woe” drop into the vernacular: “Blind me, Smith, what the 
ed to guess the truth. And yet, as private informatior hell are you doing with your collar back to front?” 
ired hii t the smallest effort had been madetorescue _ it’s sure no one else is going to profit.” Wherefore all he Harrison Smith gave a hurried explanation. 
man in whose brain was a secret worth untold million had to do was to intercept the returning treasure-seeker, ‘But I thought that job was cleared up,” said Bolt 
d quite suddenly the truth, or a guess at the truth, put him securely away, and then talk business to his own ‘Maybe it is, but there’s a chance of a big coup that no 
ed upon hin Torrington’s crowd must have been employers. one expected. Now, if you care to take a hand 
e of the ention to kidnap Barraclough, and for a Harrison Smith hailed a taxi and told the driver to go Mr. Bolt fancied himself as a mimic; indeed, he harbored 
ison known only to themselves had deliberately allowed down the Commercial Road as far as the Poplar Town the opinion that he was a peer even to the late § y 
take plac Hall This was not a job that could be tackled single - Ir ving i. the matter of take-offs. He could imitate a cat 
Why? Had another man been sent in Barracloug] handed; on the other hand, it would be unwise to admit ra Chinaman, while his thumk-nail impressions of sundry 
ae He disn ed that the ory without dissecticr more people to his confidence than were absolute ly nece Hebraic neighbors were rivaled cr ly I y his flaw carica 
e shape of Barraclough’s jaw and the line of his mouth ary. He dismissed the taxi and proceeded on foot down tures of natives of Germany or the New Hebride But 
d to the type that does not unduly trust his fellow one of the narrow, crooked byways abounding in that best of all he loved to assume the inflection, guise and bear 
! Why? We ther man occupying Barrac lous h’ regior The J lace was quiet and deserted save for a few vy of a member o: the clerg y a circumstance ver 
et eputrzi for him in his absence? Orientals--lascars and Chinamen— who leaned against the ibly explained by the fact that his own p te life w 
H ‘ Smith struck one hand against the other of their dwellings seemingly engaged in a silent con- far removed from the office of virtue a 1 well | 
the most ur ly thing in the world,”’ he exclaimed, templation of the stars. magined, 
tI going to believe i I’m going to believe that the At the side door of a small and disreputable public house “Be ur 1id, my son,’’ quoth he Then fast ng a 
| th tl } ore iin round | eye is no more he paused and knocked thrice with the handle of his cane trumpet with his two hands he bellowed like a yhor 
h tha iL ur ind pre ently the dadoor was opened by a girl She was a ‘Bec ky! A drop of whisky hot for the gent.’ And while 
He alighted at Waterloo Station aglow with excitement Jewess and lovely to look at, with the fresh beauty peculia the refreshment was being procured he observed paren 
t thought wv » proceed posthaste to Laurence to very young girls of that faith thetically 
‘ 1 lay before them the result of his deductions, but Recognizing Harrison Smith she smiled a welcome and ‘““A nice little piece, ain't she? Very smart and dossy 
‘ 1 and more personal consideration dissuaded } uid: ‘You're in lueck—he’s sober! Upstairs, in the front Come on, Smith, boy—my jolly old bean—dear old 
ere had been little enough encouragement when last he ym.” cracker, soak up the juice of the barley and expound 
fered. He had been rudely ordered to leave thing She smiled again, revealing a perfect row of little white the tale of woe.” 
( Ni rk out tl deal himself, and if teeth which mocked the string of cheap pe arls about her Harrison Smith wasted no time in eX] laining the case 
i ( roach Van Diest and Hipps fora throat. As he climbed the stairs Harrison Smith specu- while Bolt listened with great concentration, nodding 
hare ¢ Weeks ago it had been arranged lated on the odd contrast this girl presented to her sur approval at this point or that. 
ny me igh succeeded in slipping through rounding The silk of her stockings, the bangles and “H’m! Worth trying, anyway,” he agreed. ‘What do 
if d t the cones ion, he was to be pewyaw the ultra patent le ather of her noe bore ) uu want me to do?” ; 
‘ thugyed h retur? ind the paper destroyed ttle rel on to the qualor of the narrow passage with it ‘Take over m place at Clyst St. Mar Can’t explain 
‘If we fail to get it for ourselyv carpetle floor and hissing gas jet why, but I’ve a rt of notion things may happen there 
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It’s a queer household — lot of 


old woman, Barraclough’s mot 


**What’s she like?”’ 


“*Never got near enough to fir 
thing. Goes to church a lot.” 
SI re wd 4 
**Never struck n yata dist 





bit of a fool—mostly are—that 
Mr. Bolt mused 


**Goes to church, does she 





Harrison Smith’s black garments 
“Didn't strike me Fancy sl 
“’Curs to me,” said Bolt I 

tunt myself in those part I’ve 

the old Wesley “Qui 

life, my dear lady Ay CCUSsiol 

garden.” That's the ticket.’ 
“Then get off tralghtaway 


4.M. from Waterloo. You can have 


proprietor.” 


I'll give you a ne 
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iaPrl PITis 1O4« itler ar 
lout. Decent enough old 

f Might t ng 
id country st 


traveled over 


His eye 
‘Why didn’t you call?” 


) , 
e& KNOW very little 





might do the clergymar 


got some stuff. A bit of 


t harborage from the turmoil of city 


ial hour in your beautiful 


There’s a train at five 
my room at the pub. 


“And assuming I meet Brother Barraclough?” 


“Get him! responded 

‘Make as little fuss as p 
Mr. Bolt 

greedily 
“Trust me,” he said. 





nodded, ar 


Harrison 
sible ’ 


he vr 
e piggy 


on Anything else \ 


Harrison Smith thought for a 

“That chap Dirk,” he aid 
for me?” 

“Sure 


morning, 9:00 
*Right.”’ 
“And you might lend me that 
“*Going to have a squint at 


Bolt shrewdly as he 

drawer in search of the ke 
“Going to have a try,”” came 
solt rippled out a fat grea y 
‘Pleasure to work with you 


indeed. Though it’s a bit ris 


Dutchman.” He fell into a thick guttural “ 


Dese se 


pizness 


Well, good luck, ole boy 


that guideboor 


1 


cy 


rvants wass ver’ 


Smith laconically. 
but get him.” 


little eyes twinkled 


1 want 





moment 


‘Could you find him 


to-morrow 


unch of spring-lock keys.’ 


queried 


turned over the contents of a table 


the answe! 
chuckle 


‘omg 


said he. 
over on the 
"sbad 


*Sbad. 


Smith,” 
putting one 
*Sbad 


insubordinate 


They shook hand lial 


The Commercial Road wa 


when Harrison Smith came out of the 





narrow byway. The chance ¢ 
a cor \ ’ a 1} it ’ 

t t i to ft 
Ind , where at the 
the dock he had the g if 

Sec ire a dilapidated four w heele 


ress was painfully Ww 





hours seemed 


" 
ally turned ¢ 


they fi : 
broad cobbled highwa 


passed throug! the 


empty city Two o'el 
striking when he 
dismissed the cab 
n Piceadilly 

At his owt 
rooms in Crow? 
Court, St 
he changed into 
ordinary 
and proceeded or 
f Albemarle 


foot to 
Street. Before the entrances 


Jame 


clothe 


Crest Chambers he stopped and 


broke into a torrent 


cation. He had forgott that 


the downstairs door would be 
It was of heavy mahogany a 
cured by an ordina variet 
lock, against which the bun 


keys in his pocket Wa 
whatsoever! He wa 
fist angrily 
steps accompanied by a 
song attracted his attentio 


dress, wearit gan opera hat at 


his hands in his trousers pockets, tur 
ing side street and approached the spot where he was stand 


Ing. As igle glar ce was el 


Smith that the young man was in 
The words of a song he sang 


tion borderir g on ecstasy. 





e « ‘ a 
ra ( ed about a 
e We ' ; 1 over 
k nh Ww con 
tu t ed relish enough to justify 
a nit t repetition 
( gy abreast of Harri 


e halted abruy tly 






{ \ } heels 
( t mM bic smile 
Ay i rhe ad 
| oe Petersh 
i { it Smith 
rete 
i ! t ‘ the your 
ed ‘ i thrust 
fia palr 
, ( d in’ we'll 
' i fortune of which 
t t ivailing himself 
a trifling t to his impromptu 
ho { thie le t ‘ i . i! 1 ascended 
the elect t ihere was a bras 
i the 1 ‘ ‘ imous tnat 
il t ‘ re yi - 
‘ ta qu t i ( ered a com 
ible sitting 1 ‘ yraphs of lovely 
of ile 
Vice I've had a t y da he added 
h He Streaked Down hell with that a WV itter with 
foot the Stairway eein’ in the daw 
h of He produced a bottle of whist ind two glass not 
A young mar evening without casualties among their fe en na 
i ratfish angle a da carrying offin stool and fell toa dee] 
irned out of the adjoin- ‘Help’ self and help me suse | ver’ tired —oy’ 
tired.” 
ugh to convince Harrison Harrison Sn embraced the ty of pouring 
a state of spiritual exalta- outa perfect deadener for his host, into which he discreetly 


Continued on Page 56 








Te Was Sheer Criminal Stupidity to Have Looked Ove 
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the Edge at His Fatlen Commander 








YOU 


\N A BLEAK Tuesday afternoon in the first 
) eek of February Mr. James Dalton sat in 

his private office in a certain city in Western 
York, gazing out of the window with a bleak- 
of expression which rivaled that of 
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“* Well,” replied the other placidly, ‘‘sometimes a 
detail of that kind is extremely important. In thi 
case I’m afraid it is going to cost you just $15,100 
unless you can get the money back from Robbins.” 

“What!” cried Dalton, with a horrible 
sort of thrill running through him. ‘Do 





ep pect outside. On the desk before 
rm were a large cnect book and various 
es of neeled checks, and an observer 

t e correctly inferred that he had 


iged ! comparing hi paid 
check book. 


n which accounted 


th th tubs in hi 


t ikne f expression, for he 

thu t discovered that in the last 

‘ ‘ mths forged checks aggregating 
een drawn on his account 

i! I'he forged checl i, 

ber vy on the desk. Two 

0) h, and were dated re- 


Jovember fifteenth and De- 
twent fourth. The others, each 
dated in January and 
bank that very 

I ith his other can- 
hecks for the month of January. 


‘ ks were drawn to “‘ Bearer”’ 


e the indorsement of William 


ae | } 
i) nv a general merchan- 
e busine consisted in 
H ling commodities of vari- 
i M f his purchases were 
ind it was therefore nec- 
ntain a ¢ onsiderable 
from which it was no un- 
r him to withdraw as 
, 25000 sh at one time when 


ty offered for a favorable 


‘ " ten years he fore, William 





Kt ad entered his employ, and 
mus abilit unremitting in- 

istry and lute fidelity had advanced 
‘ dent assistant and gen- 

| 1 man It was one of 


Hot luties to keep his employer's 
luding the check book, and to 

hecks whenever the requirements 

the business made the withdrawal of 

ge sums necessary. On the morning of 
lay before the Tuesday when Mr. 

n diseovered the forged checks 
Kobbi for the first time in anybody’s 
lection, failed to appear at the office. 








you mean to sit there and tell me that 
you won’t make good these forged checks? 
Why, how can you get out of it? You’re 
supposed to know my signature, and if 
you make a mistake and pay on a false 
signature that’s your loss, not mine.” 
“Wait a minute, Mr. Dalton!’ ex 
claimed the banker. “What you say 
quite true, as far as it goes. But in thi 
case it was your own carelessness that 
made the loss possible. If you had exam 
ined your cance led checks for November, 
when they were returned to you at the 
end of that month, you would have found 
the first forged check; you would have 
notified us, the criminal would have been 
discovered, and the later forgeries would 
never have been committed. By saying 
nothing about it you gave us to under- 
stand that all the checks we had paid up 
to that time were O. K. and that it would 
be proper for us to pay similar one 
future. For the check forged in Nove 
ber we are probably liable; but in fair 
ness to our stockholders and our other 
depositors we cannot assume responsi 


bility for the later ones.” 


A Severe Lesson 


24, HAT’S the most ridiculous reasoning 

lever heard,” cried Mr. Dalton vio 
lently. ‘‘Because I didn’t look over my 
canceled ( he Ch you Say you re excus¢ a 
for givingaway over $15,0000f my money. 
If you think you can put anything lik 
that over on me you are very much mis- 
taken, as you'll soon find out.”” And dis 
regarding Mr. Halleck’s efforts to explain 
the matter further, Dalton bounced out 
of the bank in a perfect whirlwind of 
startled indignation. 

Straightway he headed for the office of 
his lawyer and old friend, Randolph 
Marshall, to whom he told his story wit! 
considerable vigor, ending with a demand 
that suit be started against the perfidious 








hoarding house where he 
lone ne wa a bachelor—dis- 
ed the fact that on the preceding Saturday afternoon 


| at ine 


id given up his room, telling his landlady that in the 

ire he intended to live with a cousin on the outskirts of 
he city tie had thereupon departed with only hand 
vage, saying that he would send for his trunk on the 
wing da No further trace of Robbins’ movements 


ld be discovered, nor was it possible to identify or locate 


isi hom he mentioned. 


Some Important Details 


[ TPON learning these facts Mr. Dalton thought it might 


be wise to go over Robbins’ accounts, and in so doing 
1 the forged checks. Quite obviously his trusted em- 
e had stolen $15,200 from him. The loss of this very 


lerable amount would seriously cripple if it did not 
Lyalton'’s business, and he was not sufficiently familiar 
he subject of forged checks to feel certain that he 
compel his bank to make good the loss. 
loomy reflections were interrupted by the arrival of 
timate friend, Mr. Archibald Sinclair, with whom it 
daily eustom to walk home from his office. It was 
clock ind as he had alre ady notified the poli e, 


thing more could be done that day; 30 he put the 


{ checks in | pocket and started homeward with 
I nelair On the way he told the whole story to his 
\ my dear fellow, there's nothing to it!’’ exclaimed 


entleman when he had finished. ‘‘ You have nothing 
ry about. A chap I used to have in my office forged 
ime on a check once and the bank paid it. I went to 
lawyer about it first and he told me it was the 
not mine. Said a bank is absolutely bound to 

ts depositors’ signatures, and if it makes a mistake 
vvs on a forged signature the bank will be stuck for it. 
ip with my bank demanded that they make 

and they did it without a peep of 


the check, 


protest. The old Third National is out fifteen thousand, 
my boy, not you.” 

Pretty tough on the bank though,” said Mr. Dalton, 

“Tt would be tougher on you, wouldn’t it?” retorted his 
friend. And Dalton could not find it in his heart to eontra- 
dict him. 

His spirits wonderfully lightened by Sinclair’s assur- 
ances, Mr. Dalton concluded that the matter could be 
easily adjusted with his bank the next morning. With this 
purpose in view he stopped at the Third National Bank on 
his way to the office the following day and told the whole 
story to Mr. Arthur Halleck, the president, with whom he 
vas pleasantly but not intimately acquainted. 

Mr. Halleck listened in silence, and when he had finished 
said: “When was the first forged check paid?” 

“November fifteenth last,”” replied Mr. Dalton. 

“And the second?” continued Mr. Halleck. 

“December twenty-fourth,” answered Mr. Dalton, won- 
dering what difference the dates could make. 

“The first check was returned to you when you had your 
pass bool balanced at the end of November, wasn’t it?” 
pursued the banker. Dalton nodded. ‘And you got back 
the second with your other canceled December checks at 
the end of that month?”’ Mr. Halleck went on. Dalton 
nodded again. ‘“ How was it, then, that you did not di 
cover these first forgeries?’’ questioned the other. 

“Tow was it!" Mr. Dalton exclaimed rather indignantly. 
“Why, because, as I told you, the very man who forged the 
checks was the one whose business it was to balanee the 
eheck book and keep track of canceled checks and such 
matters. I never had any oceasion to look at them at all.”’ 

“Ah!” murmured the bank president, nodding his head 
thoughtfully. ‘“*Then you never went over your canceled 
checks at all until yesterday.” 

“Of course I didn’t. Why should I? I had no reason 
to,”’ retorted Mr. Dalton, y ag ue ly uneasy as to the purport 
of these questions, 


z 


bank just as quickly as the papers could 
be drawn. But Marshall shook his head. 

“No, Jim, I’m afraid it can’t be done. Halleck was 
perfectly justified in refusing to make good on those checks 
Of course it would have been a nice friendly thing to make 
you a present of the $15.000 that you lost, but if he 
had, I think it would have been hard work for him to 
explain to his board of directors why he had done it, unde 
the circumstances. But don’t take my word for it. Listen 
to what the highest court in this state says on the subject.”’ 

And selecting a book, Mr. Marshall read: 

“*A bank is relieved from responsibility for forged 
checks which it paid after the account was balanced, by the 
negligence of the depositor in the examination of the re- 
turned vouchers, which would have 
forgeries and prevented the subsequent frauds. A bank 


discl sed earlic r 


depositor is chargeable with the knowledge of the fraudu 
lent alteration of checks possessed by his clerk to whom he 
entrusted the examination of the vouchers, although the 
clerk is the one who committed the forgeries, if ah examina 
tion of the returned vouchers would have disclosed such 
forgeries to an innocent party previously unaware thereof, 
since in such a case the depositor is responsible for the 
manner in which the clerk performs his task, though he i 
the forger.’ 

“So I'm afraid, 
much you can do except admit that this will be a lessor 


” concluded the lawyer, “that there isn’t 
to 
you, as the darky said when he was going to be hanged.” 

The « xperie nce was a lesson to James Dalton, although 
a cruelly severe one. Through the indulgence of hi 
creditors and the assistance of his friends he was enabled 
to tide over the crisis in his business oecasione?b*"-the lo 
of the $15,000, but only at the cost of days of nervous 
strain and nights of wakeful anxiety —nor was he able for 
a long time to stop imagining all the enjoyable things he 
could have done with that money if it hadn’t been stolen. 

The episode of Mr, Dalton actually happened just as I 
have told it, although to another man and in a different 
Continued on Page 64) 
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T WAS true of Galt, as Harbinger said, that he had no 

friends; it was not therefore true that his world was 

full of enemies. He had many acquaintances and no 
intimates. He was a solitary worker in the money vine- 
yards, keeping neither feud nor tryst with any clan. His 
reputation in Wall Street was formless and cloudy. Every- 
body knew him or knew something about him; for twenty 
years he had been a pestiferous gadfly on the Stock Ex- 
change, lighting here and there, turning up suddenly in 
situations where he had to be settled with or bought off, 
swaggering, bluffing, baiting, playing the greatest of all 
games of wit with skill and daring —and apparently getting 
nowhere in the end. Once he had engaged in a lone-handed 
fight with a powerful banking group over the reorganiza- 
tion of a railroad, demanding to be elected to the director- 
ate as the largest minority stockholder. The bankers were 
indignant. The audacity of a stock-market gambler want- 
ing to sit on a railroad board! What would anybody 
think? He took his case to the courts and was beaten. 

Another time he unexpectedly appeared with actual 
control of a small railroad, having bought it surreptitiously 
during many months in the open market place; but as he 
held it mostly with credit borrowed from the banks his 
position was vulnerable. It would not do for a gambler 
like this to own a railroad, the bankers said; so his loans 
were called away from him and he had to sell out at a 
heartbreaking loss. He was beaten again. 

He took his defeats grimly and returned each time to 
the practice of free-lance speculation, with private broker- 
age on the side. The unsuccess of these two adventures 
caused him to be thought of as a man whose ambitions 
exceeded his powers. There were a great many facts 
about him—facts of record and facts of hearsay —but 
when they were brought together the man was lost. Though 
he talked a great deal to anyone who would listen he re- 
vealed nothing of himself. His office was one dark little 
room, full of telephones; and he was never there He 
carried his business in his head, Nobody positively spoke 
ill of him, or if one did it was on ground of free suspicion, 
with nothing more specific to be alleged than that he 
turned a sharp corner. That is nothing to say. To go 
wide around corners in Wall Street is a mark of self-display. 
People neither liked nor disliked him. They simply had no 
place in their minds to put him. So they said, ‘Oh, yes 
Harry Galt,” and shook their heads. They might say he 
was unsafe, and take it back, remarking that he had never 
been insolvent. What they meant was that he was vision- 
ary. Generally on the Stock Exchange there is a shrewd 
consensus as to what a man is worth. Nobody had the 
remotest notion of what Galt was worth. It was believed 
that his fortune went up 
and down erratically 

Between Galt and the 
president of the Great Mid- 
western there was astrange 
relationship. Harbinger 
had said it was not one of 
friendship. Perhaps not 
Yet it would be difficult to 
find any other name for 
it. Their association was 
constant. Galt did all 
Valentine’s private Stock 
Exchange business, as 
Harbinger said What 
Harbinger did not know 
was that they engaged 
in joint speculations under 
Galt’s advice and direc- 
tion. All this, of course, 
could be without personal 
liking on either side. Gal 








was an excellent broker 
and an adroit speculator. 
Valentine never spoke of 
him without a kind of awe 
and a certain unease of 
manner. Galt’s references 
to Valentine were oblique, 
sometimes irreverent to the 
verge of disrespect, but 
that was Galt. It did not 
imply dislike. 

On the president’s returt 
from Chicago I mentioned 
the fact of having refused 
to give Galt the earnings 

“Quite right,”” he said 






Z 


I asked, remembering what Harbinger had said and wish 
ing to test it for myself 

He did not answer at once, nor directly 

After walking about for several minutes he said: “‘ Mr 
Galt is becoming a large stockholder in the Great Midwest 
ern Railroad. Why, I don’t know. I cannot follow hi 
processes of thought. Our stock is very low. I don’t know 
when if ever we shall be able to pay dividends or 
But I cannot keep him from buying it. He is « 
his opinions.” 

“Ts his judgment good in such matters?” I asked. 

“Tt isn’t judgment,” he said slowly. ‘It isn’t anything 
you can touch by reason. I suppose it is intuition.” 

“Do his intuitions prove correct in the sequel?” 

He grew more restless and then stood for a long time 
gazing out of the window. 

“It’s queer,”’ he said, speaking to himself. ‘“‘He has 
extraordinary foresight. I wish I could see with him now. 
If he is right, then everybody else is wrong. No, he cannot 
be right, he cannot be. Conditions are too plain.’ 

“He doesn’t see conditions as they are?"’ I said, 

“As they are?” he repeated, starting, and then staring 
at me out of focus with recollected astonishment. ‘He 
doesn’t see them at all. They don’t exist. What he sees 
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ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


well, well, no matter,”’ he said, letting down sud 

det and returning to his desk with a large gesture of 
weeping something behind him 

It was difficult to be friends with Henry Galt. His 

power of irritation was impish. None escaped its terrors, 

least of all those upon whom he bestowed his liking. He 

kr No word 


of satire, derision or petulance was ever restrained or 


cnew all their tender spots and kept them sore 


missed its mark, His aim was unerring; and if you were 
not the victim you wickedly understood the strength of the 
He not only made people feel little, he made 
them look littie. What saved it or made it utterly intoler 
able was that having done this he was scornful of his own 


temptation 


ego's achievement, as to say: ‘‘I may be greater than you, 
but that’s no sign I am anything to speak of 

There was a curious fact about his exhibitions of ungov 
erned feeling, either ecstasies or tantrums. He had no 
sense of physical dignity, and therefore no sensation of 
For that reason he could bring off a most 
undignified scene in a manner to humiliate everyone but 
lf. Having behaved incorrigibly he would suddenly 
stalk off in majestic possession of himself and leave others 
in a ludicrous plight, with a sense of having suffered an 
unanswerable indignity. It delighted him to seize you up 
on some simple declaration of opinion, demand the reason, 
then the grounds of the reason, and run you off your wits 
with endless, nagging questio: 

On handing him the weekly earnings one afternoon I 


ever losing it 


himse 


passed a word of unconsidered comment 
I defended it fooli hly. 
the defense with another question 


He impeached 
it with a questior He impeached 


And this went on until 1 said: “It was nothing in the 
beginning. I merely meant it to be civil, like passing the 
time of day I'm sorry I spoke at a F 

‘Sorry spoils it,” he said. “Otherwise ver) 
handsome.” And he pa 1 into the president's 
office for the long conference which now was a 
a fixture 


They went away together as usual 


Presently Galt alone returned, and said in a 


ver e Way Come and have dinner with 





me, Coxey 

When we were seated in the xth Avenue L 
train he resumed the inquisitive manner, only 
t 

Had | seen the board of diree- 
How was limpressed? Who was 
the biggest man in the lot, at a gues Why so? 
What did I think of Valentine, of this and that 
one? Why ’ He not only made me recall my im- 





now he flattered me by showing genuine interes 
In my answert 


tors In actior 





pressions, he obliged me to account for them 
And he listened attentive y. When we descended 
at Fiftieth Street he seemed not to notice that 
’ umbrella 
We walked slowly south to Forty-eighth Street 


and turned east, talkir g all the time 


it was drizzl rail There was 1 





The Galt house was tall, brown and 


onventional, lying safe within the 


nge It was near the middle of the 
lock, Eastward toward Fifth Avenue 
as the scale of wealth ascended there 
were several handsome houses. West- 


ward toward Sixth Avenue at the ex 


me end of the block you might 
pect high a board But itis a 
ng block one end doe not know 
other About the entrance, eS pe 
cially at the front door, there was an 


eflect of stinted upkeep. Insidewe 


were put r ff our things, with 
no sig? fa servant, when sud 
denly a black-and-white cyclone 


vept down the hall, imperiling ir 


its passage a number of things and 


threate ‘ erwhelm its owt 
t; but le 1, at the mirac 
lous moment it became rigid, 
gracefully executed a flying slide 
the tiled floor and came to a perfect 
A ’ { 

ife!"’ I shouted, filled with excite 

{ 1 adr t 
Natalie uid Galt, introducing her 
She shook hand a free, roguish 
nanner t gy wit me it herself 
wit! it rea I tant taking her 

er off Galt 

You're wet re everel 


“ tL eT pe / , 
I ought to have told you ABTHVR wriviteiun BEOW RO” ; ; 
about Mr. Galt. : . aking et, a Ss ted 
“Ts it all right to give f 1 pinching him at the same 
him anything he wants?” Later in the Evening When We Were Alone She Said Bitterly, “A Pretty Shipwreck it Will be This Time time \ e got to chang 
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‘I’ve got to do nothing of the kind,” he said 

We want to talk. Let us alone.”’ To me he said, 
“Come up to my room,”’ and made for the stairway 

Natalie, getting ahead of him, barred the way 

“You won't have a minute to talk,’’ she said 

Dinner is ready. Go in there.” 

“Oh, all right, all right,” he growled, turning 
nto the parlor. Almost before he could sit down 
he was at him with a dry coat, holding it. Grum- 
bling and pretending to be churlish, yet secretly 

ich pleased, he changed garments, saying, ‘ Will 
that do you?” 

‘For now,” she said, smoothing the collar and 
giving him a little whack to finish. 





Mrs. Galt appeared. Then Galt’s mother, in- j 
troduced simply and sweetly by her nursery name, i 
Gra'ma Galt. There was an embarrassing pause. j 


“Where is Vera?”’ Galt asked. 

Vera, I supposed, was the ferryboat girl. 

Nobody answered his question. Mrs. Galt by an 
effort of strong intention moved us silently toward 
the dining room. The house seemed bare—no pic- 
tures to look at; a few pieces of fine old furniture 
mixed with modern things; good rugs worn shabby, 
ind no artistry of design or effect whatever except 
in the middie room between parlor and dining 
room, which contained a grand piano, some art 
objects and a thought of color. Nothing in the 
house was positively ugly or in bad taste, nor in the 
total impression was there any uncomfortable sug 
gestion of genteel poverty. What the environment 
eemed to express, all save that one middle room, 
was indifference 

“You will want to talk,” said Mrs. Galt, placing 
me at the left of Galt, so that I faced Natalie, 
who sat at his right. This was the foot of the table. 
Mrs. Galt sat at the head of it, with Gra’ma Galt 
at her right and a vacant place at her left. 

“Where is Vera?’’ Galt asked again, beginning 
to develop symptoms. 

“She isn’t coming down,” said Mrs. Galt in a 
horizontal voice. 

“Why not?” asked Galt, beating the table. 
‘W hy not? “4 
‘T O W,” said Natalie significantly, trying to 
catch his eye. 

But he either didn’t hear or purposely ignored 
her, and went on: ‘‘She does this to spite me. She 
does it every time I bring somebody home. I 
won't have it. She’s a monkey, she’s a snob. I'll 

ull her till she comes. Hey, Vera-a-a!”’ 

Natalie had been shaking him by the arm, des- 
perately trying to make him look at a figure formed 
with ‘the fingers of her right hand. Evidently there was 
a code between them. She had already tried the cipher, 
T O W, whatever that meant, and now this was the sign. 
If he would only look! But of course he wouldn't. Sud- 
deniy the girl threw herself around him, and though he re- 
isted she smothered him powerfully and whispered in his 
eur. Instantly the scene dissolved. She returned to her 
place, slightly flushed with the exertion, he sat up to the 
table, and dinner began to be served as if nothing unusual 
had taken place. 

Mrs. Galt addressed polite inquiries at me, spoke to the 
butler, conversed with Natalie, not feverishly or in haste, 
but placidly, in a calm, level voice. She was a magnificent 
brunet woman, turning gray at a time of life and in a 
manner to make her look even younger and more striking 
than before. Her expression was trained, impersonal and 
weary, as that of one who knows the part too well to be 
urprised or taken unawares and has forgotten what it is 
like to be interested without effort. There were lines suit- 
able to every occasion. She knew them all and spoke them 
well, omitting nothing, slurring nothing, adding nothing. 
Her conversation, like her expression, was a guise. Back 
of that there dwelt a woman. 

No one spoke to the old mother. I tried to talk to her. 

he became instantly rigid and remained so until I turned 
away, embarrassed. As I did so Natalie was looking at me. 

“Don’t mind gra’ma,"’ she said across the table. 
“When she wants to talk she will let you know.” 

I happened to catch the angry look which the grand- 
mother darted at the girl for this polite impertinence. It 
betrayed an amazing energy of spirit. That old stone 
house with its breaking lines, dissolving gray textures, and 
no way in, was still the habitat of an ageless, sultry sibyl. 
Trespass at your peril! 

But youth, possessing itself, is truly impervious. The 
girl did not mind. She returned the look with a smile, just 
a little too winsome, as everything about her seemed a 
little too high in key or color, too extraordinary, too unex- 
pected, or, like the girl in the perfumer’s advertisement, a 
little too dazzling to be true. She had learned how to get 
what she wanted, and her way of getting it, one could im- 
agine, was all that made life bearable in that household. 

Its sky was low and ominous, charged with a sense of 
psychic stress. I felt two conditions of conflict, one chronic 
ind one acute. The feeling of there being something acute 
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Her Giving Way to Strong Emotion in This Manner Was a Kind of 
Pagan Revelation. It Did Not in the Least Distort Her Beauty 


was suddenly deepened when the old mother spoke for the 
first and only time. Her voice was clear, precise and com- 
manded undivided attention. The question she asked gave 
me a queer start. 

“‘What is the price of Great Midwestern to-day?” 

“Eight,” said Galt amid profound silence. 

That wasall. Yet it was as if a spark had passed through 
inflammable gas. The same feeling was deepened further 
by another incident. 

“‘Coxey,”’ said Galt, addressing me rhetorically, “‘what 
one thing has impressed you most in Wall Street?” 

“The unbelief of people in themselves, in one another 
and in what they are doing,” I replied. 

“What's that? Say it again.” 

I said it again, whereat he burst forth with shrill, dis- 
cordant, exulting sounds, beating the china with a spoon 
and making for one person an incredible uproar. At the 
same time he looked about him with a high air, especially 
at his wife, whose expression was perfectly blank. Natalie 
smiled grimly. The old mother was oblivious. 

“I don’t see anything in that,’”’ I said when the racket 
subsided. 

“There is, though,” he said. ‘‘ You didn’t mean to do 
it, but you hit ’em in the eye that time—square in the eye. 
Wow!” He was very agreeably excited and got up from 
the table. 

“Come on,” he said. ‘“‘ We'll talk in my room.” 

“I'll send your coffee up,” Mrs. Galt called after us as 
he bore me off. 

“This is where I live and play,” he said, applying a 
latchkey to a door at the top of the stairway. He went in 
first to get the light on, saying, “I don’t let anybody in 
here but Natalie. She can dust it up without touching 
anything.” 

The room was a workshop in that state of involved dis- 
order, tools all scattered about, which is sign and measure 
of the craftsman’s engrossment. There was an enormous 
table piled high at both ends with papers, briefs, maps, 
charts, blue prints, files, pamphlets and stuffed envelopes. 
Books were everywhere—on the table, on the chairs, on the 
floor, many of them open, faces up and faces down, strad- 
dled one upon another leapfrog fashion, arranged in series 
with weights to hold them flat, books sprawling, leaning, 
prone. Poor’s Manual of Railroads, The Financial Chron- 
icle, Statistical Abstract of the United States, Economics 
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of Railroad Construction, History of the Erie Rail- 
road, The Yardmaster’s Assistant—such were the 
titles. Against the right wall to a height of six feet 
were bookshelves filled with all the contemporary 
financial and commercial periodicals in bound 
volumes, almanacs, endless books of statistical 
reference and the annual reports of various railroad 
corporations, running back for many years. On top 
of the shelves was the only decorative thing in the 
room—a beautiful working model of a locomotive, 
perfect in every intricate part, mounted in brass 
and set upon a nickel-plated section of railway. 
One could have guessed without seeing him that 
the occupant of this room was restless, never at 
physical ease, and worked all over the place, sitting 
here and there, lying down and walking about. On 
the left side of the room were a couch and, close be- 
side it at one end, a morris chair, a reading light 
between them. Both couch and chair showed nerv- 
ous wear and tear. And beyond the table in the 
clear space the rug had been paced threadbare 
Most of the available wall area was covered with 
maps and colored charts. I walked about look- 
ing at them. Galt removed his shoes, put on slip- 
pers, got into a ragged lounging jacket and threw 
himself on the couch, where he lay for some time 


to pop open at the slightest touch in the right place 

“‘What is this?” I asked, staring at a large map 
which showed the Great Midwestern in heavy red 
lines, as I fairly well knew it, but with such ramified 
extensions in blue lines as to make it look like 
a gigantic double-ended animal with its body 
lying across the continent and its tentacles 
flung wide in the east and west 

“That’s crystal gazing,”’ he said 

“It’s what?” 

“What may be,” he said, coming off the 
couch with a spring. 

As he passed the table he snatched up a 
ruler to point with. 

See! There was the Great Midwestern 
alone—all there was of it—from there to there. 
It was like a desert bridge from east to west; 
or, better still, like a strait connecting two 
vast oceans of freight. It was not so placed 
as to be able to originate traffic for itself, 
not profitably, yet that was what it had always been try- 
ing to do instead of attending exclusively to its own unique 
function, Its opportunity was to become the Dardanelles 
of transcontinental traffic. To realize its destiny it must 
control traffic at both ends. How? Why, by controlling 
those railroads east and west that developed and originated 
freight, as a river gathers water, by asystem of branches 
reaching up to the springs. 

And those blue lines, see!—they were those other roads, 
which the Great Midwestern should control in its own 
interest. 

He turned to a chart ten feet long by four feet deep, 
hung level with the eyes on the opposite wall. The heavy 
black line erratically rising and falling against a back- 
ground of graduated horizontal lines was an accurate 
profile of the Great Midwestern for the whole of its length 
that is, a cross section of the earth showing the configura- 
tion of its surface under the G. M. railroad’s ties and rails 
It was unique, he said. 

Never had such a thing been done on this seale before 
The purpose was to exhibit the grades in a graphic manner 
There were many bad grades, each one like a hole in the 
pocket. His knowledge was minute. 

‘‘Now from here to here,”’ he said, indicating one hun- 
dred miles of profile with low grades, ‘‘it costs half a cent 
to move a ton of freight one mile, and that pays. But 
from here to here’’—indicating a sudden rise in the next 
fifty miles—‘“‘it costs three cents a ton a mile, and all the 
profit made in the preceding one hundred miles is lost on 
that one grade.” 

‘‘What can be done about it?”’ I asked. 

“Cut that grade down to 3 per cent,” he said, slicing the 
peak of it through with his ruler, ‘and freight can be moved 
at a profit.” 

“It would take a lot of labor and money, wouldn’t it?” 

“Well, what of all this unemployment bellyache you and 
old what’s-his-name are writing pieces about?” he retorted 
“You say there ain't work enough to go around. I’ll show 
you more work to do on the railroads than all your un- 
employed together could do in a generation. All right, 
you say, but then it’s the money. The Great Midwestern 
hasn’t got the money to spend on that grade. True. Lik« 
all other roads with bad grades it’s hard up. But it could 
borrow the money and earn big dividends on it. Track 
leveling pays better than gold mining.” 

“You and Coxey ought to confer,” Isaid. ‘You are not 
so far apart. He wants the Government to create work by 
the simple expedient of borrowing money to build good 
roads. And here you say the railroads, if they would bor- 
row money to reduce their grades, might employ all the 
idle labor there is.’’ 
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He gave me a queer look, as if 
answer in earnest. ‘‘Coxey is technically crazy,” he said, 
“‘and I’m technically That may be 
difference. Besides, it isr.’t the 

This diversion gave his thoughts a more general charac- 


undecided whether to 


Sane, 


the principal 


Government's business 
ter. For three hours he walked about, 
how they had got built 


many were bankrupt, errors of poli 


tall ing railroads 
so badly in the first place, why so 
ital cost, upkeep, 
the relative merits of different kinds of equipment, 








new 


lines of development, problems of operation. For this was 
the stuff of his dreams. He devoured it. The idea of a 
railroad as a means to power filled the whole of hi mag} 


nation. It was man’s most dynamic tool. No one had yet 
imagined its possibilitie He became romantic His feel 
ing for a locomotive was such as some 
The locomotive, he said, suddenly 

thought to let that one thro igh 
wonderful than any 
earth. 


horse 


men have for horses. 

breaking off another 
the locomotive was more 
automotive thing God had placed on 
According to the Book of Job, God boasted of the 
Well, look at it alongside of : 


He never 


womotive! 





went back to finish what he was saying when 
the image of a locomotive interrupted his thought. Ir 
stead he became absent and began to look slowly about the 
room as if he had lost something. I under 
happened. He was seized with the pre 
He felt it before he could see it; it } 
the fog. I made gestures of going, wh 
As we shook hands he became ful 


tood what had 


monition of an idea. 


id to be helped out of 
ch he accepted. 


present for long 





enough to say, 
keep that in mind. Good night 
He did not come down with me 


‘I never talk like this to anyone. Just 


He did not come even 
As I closed it I 


a humped posture, |} 


to the door of his own room. saw his back. 
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He was leaning over the tab! 
head sideways in his left hand iphering rapidly 
Good for the rest of the night 
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Flagging Evolution 


FTVHOUGH the results of the Washington Conference ap- 

| pear likely to outrun the early expectations of the most 
optimistic supporters of the arms-limitation idea, there 
are still many persons of rather more than average intelli- 
gence who lose no opportunity to sneer at every effort to 
insure lasting world peace. 

Their sneers are honest. They proceed from the heart. 
They cannot be convinced that the world moves, for they 
discern no landmarks with which to compare its successive 
positions. They are aware that there has been a World 
War. Some of them can name every major engagement in 
it; but what they do not yet know is that, historically 
speaking, the war was a rough-and-tumble world-wide 
election, and that the world went republican by a land- 
slide. They do not even recall the primaries for this 
cataclysmic election, for they were held away back in 
1649, the year in which Cromwell cut off the head of 
Charles I and set the whole world wondering about the 
validity of the divine right of kings. 

All supporters of the war-forever idea have one stock 
argument, and it is so easy to memorize that it has at- 
tained wide currency. Brevity, the soul of wit, is its most 
praiseworthy characteristic: 

“Man was created a fighting animal, and you can’t 
change human nature!” 

Conclusive and mouth-filling as the assertion sounds, its 
truth will not withstand the simplest tests. Consider, for 
example, the attitude of society toward the oppressed, the 
ick and the destitute, and compare it with that which 
existed in the Middle Ages. Compare our modern stand- 
ards of national and official morality with those of five 
hundred years ago, and even though the lapses of the war 
be charged against our account, the result is still in our 
favor. Or let us consider the most benevolent and doting 
grandfather of cur acquaintance. He is the incarnation of 
gentleness, mellowness and good humor. Fifty years ago 
he was a rowdy lad of ten, possessed of all the worst traits 
of a child of the Stone Age. He was cruel and revenge- 
ful. His sense of low cunning was highly developed. He 
tormented playmates and animals alike. He delighted in 
the pain of others. And yet a short half century has 
iltered many of his tendencies and impulses as greatly as 
t has heightened his faculties of mind and body. 

Education by precept and example, by reward and 


punishment, was the force that molded and transmogrified 





this nursling of the Stone Age into a grown man abreast 
of his own generation and prevented his developing into 
a human anachronism worthy of a place of honor in a 
museum of anthropology or of a cell in a penitentiary. 

There is no valid reason why society may not be edu- 
cated along much the same lines as those that are followed 
in rearing most of its units. Lord Bryce, in his Williams- 
town lectures, pointed out the possibilities of such better- 
ment through the influence of a higher type of political 
leader than that with which we are now content; and more 
recently Mr. Alleyne Ireland proposed to a learned society, 
in further pursuit of the same thought, the idea of educa- 
tional eugenics calculated to turn out a finer and more 
intelligent breed of public men than those to whom the 
world has lately trusted its destinies. 

Two thousand years ago Nature had produced minds 
quite as lofty and intellects quite as vigorous as any we 
can point to to-day. During the last twenty centuries she 
has done comparatively little in the way of improving the 
human body; and yet the social evolution of the race has 
proceeded more swiftly than ever before. 

Dr. Edwin Grant Conklin, a professor at Princeton 
University and one of the foremost of living biologists, has 
lately published a thoughtful and clearly written little 
book entitled The Direction of Human Evolution that 
throws welcome light upon some of these matters. What 
Professor Conklin has to say is particularly worth consider- 
ing, because he is neither militarist nor pacifist, reactionary 
nor sentimentalist, but a keen and patient student of the 


life sciences who surveys man as a living organism: 


The fundamental instincts of all types of men are so 
essentially similar that all may, and often do, live together 
harmoniously; and the codperation of all types of men in 
organized society is so much a matter of education and 
environment that it has been demonstrated again and 
again, and nowhere better than in this country, that 
persons of the most distinct races may have the same social 
‘uecals and may coéperate in mutual helpfulness in the 
realization of those ideals. . . . 

As race antagonisms are generally the result of bad 
education, so they may be overcome by good training. 
Hope for the peace and progress of the world must rest 
largely upon the general cultivation of a spirit of tolerance 
and sympathy for other groups than our own, a realization 
of the fact that good as well as bad qualities are found in 
all classes, nations and races, and a spirit of justice that is 
willing to recognize and reward good qualities wherever 
they may be found. . . . Piogress is often slow and 
there are many back currents, but the long view of social 
evolution and of human history justifies the hope that 
there will come a time when altruism will be stronger than 
selfishness, and democratic fraternity than national and 
class hostility. 


Human evolution is forever moving onward, and it will 


not stop, like a trolley car, at the beck of the militarists. 


Are You a Genius? 


OOD resolutions will be thicker for the next few days 
G than falling leaves in November. Most of them will 
spring from some sort of personal stock taking, some self- 
analysis and self-appraisal that has revealed weakness of 
character or conduct or policy that is frankly recognized 
as a real handicap in the struggle for existence. 

There is no commoner kind of good resolution than those 
that men adopt because they think they will help them to 
get on in the world. They medsure their owa progress by 
that of more successful men around them. They compare 
weakness with strength; they uncover their own defi- 
ciencies and determine to remedy them. In this they are 
right; and yet as a rule they make too little of their own 
possibilities and too much of the more brilliant man’s 
talent. 

Everyone envies the genius, but few give him credit for 
the methods he employs to bring his gifts into fruitfulness. 
Men have much to say about the great one’s natural apti- 
tude and inherited talent, but very little about his industry 
and application. And yet, if the truth were known, it is 
probably a fact that the preéminent leaders in the arts, 
sciences and professions actually work harder than the 
average man of mediocre capacity. The latter performs 
his appointed tasks faithfully enough, but with no very 
exacting imagination, while genius is forever making work 
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for itself over and above that which common men find to 
be done. Talent tells, but that talent is forced to work 
under whip and spur. Indolence, too, has its rare triumphs; 
but for every lazy genius in the world there are ten men of 
less considerable gifts who by sheer hard work raise them- 
selves to commanding positions. 

Some art students were once regarding with critical eyes 
a picture of a dancing girl by Mr. John Singer Sargent. 
They remarked with admiration that the heel of one of the 
dancer’s slippers, though put in with extraordinary dash 
and vigor and at the same time with unerring accuracy, 
had required but three swift strokes of the master’s brush. 
One of the youngsters afterward recalled the fact to the 
great man’s memory. ‘You are right,” said Mr. Sargent; 
“but,” he added modestly, “I don’t mind confessing that 
before I taught myself to do it in three strokes I had to 
paint that heel just thirty-two times.” 

This episode was characteristic of genius. Mr. Sargent 
has most unusual talent; and yet it is not so all-powerful 
that he is content to trust to its unsupported efforts. He, 
and men like him, are always ready to labor just as pains- 
takingly as if they had no genius. Their natural aptitudes 
are of great assistance to them; but their main reliance 
is upon their willingness to work as hard as or harder than 
their less gifted fellow craftsmen. 

The same fact applies with equal truth to the great men 
in law, medicine, science, music, sculpture, architecture and 
even in business. Wherever genius exists it is seen address- 
ing its tasks with a curious sort of humility. It is not only 
unashamed when it is discovered bestowing incredible care 
upon the smallest details but it refuses to recognize any 
thing as a detail, for every element of the work in hand 
must contribute its owr proper share to the excellent 
thority of the finished whole. A scamped slipper heel is 
no fitting neighbor for lifelike lips or for perfectly painted 
hands. 

It is the same in the law. His Honor on the bench hands 
down his decisions backed by the whole force of the state, 
and uninformed critics are too apt to think that his atti 
tude is that of one who declares a little arbitrarily that 
“this is the law because I say so.” And yet it is a well- 
known fact that many of our most learned jurists are so 
careful and painstaking that it is no uncommon thing for 
them to write and rewrite a decision three or four times 
and then revise five or six rough drafts before the fair copy 
is ready to go to the printer. 

Turning to science, one of our leading biologists thought 
it worth while to spend many months, or perhaps years, in 
determining the life Span of the members of various groups 
of banana flies, just because this information happens to 
have a certain bearing upon one phase of human heredity 
A sculptor modeling a military figure lately had his servant 
spend weeks scouring the secondhand shops in search of a 
pair of well-worn cavalry boots whose wrinkles were per- 


fectly suited to the requirements of his composition. A 


surgeon who made an international reputation while still 
in his early thirties was asked how he had managed to go 
so far in such a short time. ‘‘ Because,” he replied, “I 
have always made a point of trying to get the difficult 
work and let the other fellows handle the easy cases.” 

Fortunately for the uninspired plodders, the world 
judges both genius and mediocrity by results alone. It 
neither asks nor cares how much toil, time and study was 
put into a given piece of work, or whether it was done 
easily or arduously. We praise Robert Louis Stevenson 
not because he would sometimes spend a whole afternoon 
quarrying the language for the right adjective, but because 
his methods of work, of which this was an incident, pro- 
duced the results that we find in his books. 

These considerations suggest a New Year’s resolution 
that we respectfully submit to every young man who feels 
that he is less effective than he might be, that his achieve- 
ments somehow fall short of his abilities. Let all such say 
to themselves: ‘“‘I was not born a genius; but I hereby re- 
solve to work as hard as if I were a genius.” 

The Preacher in his wisdom put the thought more 
pithily: ‘If the iron be blunt then must he put 
to more strength.”” But it should not be forgotten that 
though genius works with a sharp iron it puts to as much 
strength as if it were dull. 
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at all known to the public. I wrote a column about it. 
If it had happened in Oswego, where I began newspaper 
work, I would have written three columns, probably, for 
the local newspaper. The Sun printed about one-sixth of 
what I wrote 

I had not learned that there is no such thing in New 
York or Philadelphia or Chicago as local news—that is, 
that happenings of considerable importance are not 
printed simply because they happened in New York. They 
must possess enough interest in themselves to interest a 
large number of readers, must be just as interesting to 
sutsiders as to New Yorkers. Scores of big societies give 
annual banquets with three hours of oratory, and report- 

listen to every word, but unless something important or 
ghly interesting is said the newspapers print not a word. 
Anordinary murder or suicide or elopement or the cele- 
bration of a golden wedding, even though it may have hap- 
pened in the next block to where he lives, does not interest 
i New Yorker any more than if it had happened in Boston 

Buffalo. He does not know the persons involved. The 
newspapers make very little of the event unless it possesses 
ome dramatic or unusual features. 

In New York City there are two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred homicides every year, and not half of them 
ire even mentioned by the newspapers. The details of 
every one are known in every newspaper office, but noth- 

x is printed because they possess no feature of general 
public interest. Now had the big banquet or the murders 
r the other things happened in a small town the editor 
would have printed columns, for the very good reason that 
in smaller communities everybody knows everybody else 
and all are interested in one another. Everybody who 
attended the banquet would be especially interested in the 
account of it, for people like to read about things in which 
they themselves participate. 

his experience of mine in making slow progress at first 
s quite common to beginners. 

Arthur Brisbane began his newspaper experience as a 
reporter on The Sun staff when a very young man fresh 
from his college studies. He sat around for weeks without 
attracting attention, getting what he did write cut to 
small proportions and giving no promise of the genius 
within him. 

And then of a sudden the spirit and the understand- 
ing of the business came to him and he blazed out into 
a brillianey of written words and a comprehension of what 
to write and how to write it that made his associates gasp 
in admiration; and he went on to supreme success. 


+ 


Julian Ralph's Achievement 


J' LIAN RALPH came down to New York from a little 
@? Massachusetts town and for months he floundered 
around trying to do the simplest of routine news reports 
it was a long time before he got going but eventually he 
hecame one of the best reporters the city ever saw, and after 
ward a successful writer of fiction. He did the astonishing 
reportorial feat of writing with his pen— there were no type 
writing machines then — between seven o'clock in the eve- 
ning and the hour of going to press the entire seven columns 
of The Sun's first-page account of the funeral of General 
Grant, which was printed in lean nonpareil type, nineteen 
hundred words to the column. 

David Graham Phillips was even more unpromising in 
his early reporting days. He abhorred the drudgery of 
earch for commonplace facts and the unpleasantness of 
prying into other people's business. But he became a fine 
reporter before he switched into brilliant fiction. 

Edward G. Riggs came from a newspaper family. His 
father was a journalist. Eddie always had newspaper 
sense in abundance and he always did acceptable news- 
paper work, although at first it attracted no considerable 
ittention. But he came to the front with a rush and a 
dash when he began to write politics. He developed a 
wonderful facility for winning the confidence and the 
esteem of public men. They told him their political 
ecrets without stint. They explained and expounded and 
prophesied to him. From city politics he worked into 
tate and then into national polities, and he enjoyed the 
confidence of the leaders of all parties. He came to know 
as much about the contemporaneous politics of this coun- 
try perhaps as did any other person. Not any other 
newspaper man knew so many public men or was better 
quatified to write on political topics. He was of inestimable 
wrvice to the newspaper. 

There were no schools of journalism in those days and 
the only way to learn the business was by experience and 
voluntary study. It was constant study that made 
Greeley and Dana the great journalists that they were. 
Neither wasted a minute. If at the close of the day’s work 
lyana's final proof sheet was promised to him in seven 
minutes he drew from the little revolving bookrack on 
his desk a copy of the Greek Testament and utilized the 
even minutes by reading it. With him study was the key 
to every problem. Never was a question of fact raised but 
he joined ih the search for the truth of it in the most 
enthusiastic manner. His zeal and his interest were a 
source of tremendous inspiration to the entire staff. 
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When in 1880 he asked me to be the managing editor of 
The Sun the answer was: ‘Mr. Dana, I do not know 
enough to be your managing editor.” 

“What do you mean by that?” was his question. 

“T mean that the managing editor of your newspaper 
should have wide, extensive general information. I know 
very little about politics or finance or music or art, for 
instance. A managing editor should have expert knowl- 
edge of them.” 

“What is the objection to your devoting a little time 
each day to the study of these things in which you feel 
yourself deficient?”” was Mr. Dana’s calm reply. “I did 
not know so much about them, myself, when I came to the 
city as I do to-day.” 

I now appreciate that whatever progress I ever made in 
the business came from this suggestion, and I feel like 
passing it along to the young man who aspires to news- 
paper honors. How true it is that to achieve you must 
study to the limit of your resources; you must think to the 
limit of your intelligence; you must strive to the limit of 
your endurance—then you have done your best, and that 
marks the measure of your success. 

My articles on the whisky ring and the unimportant 
murder had been carved by that exceedingly useful staff 
lieutenant, the copy reader. ’ 


The Art of Condensation 


A newspaper copy is revised. Very little news or gen- 
eral matter is printed as written originally. It under- 
goes editing by copy readers, of whom there are twelve to 
twenty in the big city offices. The editorial articles are 
revised by the editor in chief. Other copy for the editorial 
page-—letters to the editor, communications, verse, com- 
ments from other newspapers and the like—is prepared by 
his assistants. Editing copy means preparing it for the 
compositor, putting it in the exact language in which it is 
to be printed. 

Systematic, careful revision of all copy is necessary not 
alone to correct error of fact, of judgment, of good taste, 
but also to regulate the volume of matter. The notion that 
newspapers print articles just to fill up is as absurd as the 
intimation that they print anything they can get. Every 
newspaper of any account receives daily double to four 
times as much news matter as can be crowded into its 
columns. The news value of each article or paragraph 
must have quick, alert consideration. If the reporter has 
written half a column about an event that is worth twenty 
lines only of newspaper space the report must be reduced 
to twenty lines. If an unusual rush of news or advertising 
compels the order to cut everything rigidly it is reduced to 
ten lines. Just what to print and what to omit are burning 
questions, and the quality of judgment exercised in the 
decision largely measures the copy reader's ability. 

The men who revise news copy for morning editions get 
to work at six o’clock. For convenience they group around 
large tables, those handling telegraph matter at one desk, 
the readers of city copy at another, the sporting-department 
workers at a third, while at other desks are the cable 
editors, the financial and commercial and the real-estate 
men. It is of advantage to have as many as possible of 
these desks in one room. 

The Sun was a four-page sheet of seven columns to the 
page during the first eighteen years of Mr. Dana’s editor- 
ship. He filled the editorial page with articles and mis- 
cellaneous matter and preferred that it be not profaned 
with news reports. Three pages remained for advertise- 
ments, market reports and everything else; with result 
that all the news of the day had to be put in about ten 
columns—a condition that compelled the most rigid con- 
densation. It was in this work that the genius of Dr. John 
B. Wood won for him the title of The Great American 
Condensor and gave to The Sun the reputation of being 
the closest-edited newspaper of the time. Wood was a 
printer and a copy reader of the Tribune while Dana was 
managing editor of that sheet, and Dana made him night 
editor of The Sun. For years every line of news copy 
passed through Wood’s hands after it had been sifted first 
by the regular copy readers. He had a wonderful knack for 
condensaticn, and he prided himself on his grammar and 
on his knowledge of the use of words. He swore by all that 
was said in Richard Grant White’s work on Words and 
Their Uses and in Goould’s Good English, and there was 
with him no appeal from their decision. The Sun never had 
a printed list of “‘don’ts”’ or an “index expurgatorius” but 
the writers of news reports soon were wise to the fact that 
White and Goould were authority with Wood. Dana was 
very fond of Wood and encouraged his enthusiasm, and 
Wood adored Dana; but the chief now and then reproved 
his night editor for his hidebound admiration of White. 
Dana did not agree with everything White wrote. Wood 
became partly blind latterly and he used to correct manu- 
script by having it read to him by the writer or by an 
attendant reader. This process was of great usefulness to 
the reporter. The reporter might write, for instance: 

“The senator’s next move was to make a journey to 
Washington for the purpose of having an interview with 
the President.” 
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“Make it read,”’ said Wood, “‘ The senator then went to 
Washington to see the President.’”’ 

Or the reader might say: “‘The man replied in a weak, 
stammering way.” 

“Make it ‘The man faltered,’”’ said Wood. 

Or the boy might read: ‘They remained till midnight.”’ 

“Until midnight,” said Wood. “‘Till’ in poetry and 
‘until’ in prose; always ‘until’ in prose is the rule.” 

After he had thus revised the news of the night Wood 
went to the composing room to make up the paper. He 
had a genius for typographical neatness. He was the first 
editor to make newspaper headlines symmetrical. He 
tinkered and fussed with the headings until all on the first 
page were uniform and the page was made up with mathe- 
matical neatness. He abhorred a ragged line and alway: 
edited out a single word ending a paragraph when that 
word broke over to make one word only in the final line. 

Quite different was the practice of an editorial writer on 
the same newspaper who was paid space rates for his 
articles, amounting to about forty cents a line. He used 
to get a proof sheet under pretense of making author’s 
corrections and insert enough words at the end of each 
paragraph to make it break over and make another line; 
each break over netted him an additional forty cents. 

Wood was entirely responsible for the neat typographical 
appearance of The Sun. He had time in which to fuss with 
it, for the newspapers did not go to press until four o’clo« 
in the morning in those days. There were no early new 
paper trains. It was possible to revise the entire sheet with 
care before the printing began. 

Wood’s marvels of condensation attracted much atter 
tion in the newspaper world of forty years ago. He wa 
the pioneer in the attempt to reduce the flabby productior 
of raw reporters to concise, cold facts. But his editins 
savored a bit of the mechanical, for his chief purpose was 
to reduce to the fewest possible words, and sometimes this 
was done at the expense of fact and flavor. It became 
almost a mania with him, and he was criticized sometimes 
for reducing matter to much less than its news value. 





Clarke’s Feats of Memory 


OOD retired before The Sun was enlarged from four 

pages, and for more than twenty-five years thereafter 
the chief burden of news revision fell on Selah Merrill Clarke. 
I think that every old New York newspaper man will agree 
with me that Clarke was the finest news editor of his time 
He had acute news sense, an inspired appreciation of news 
value, a genius for knowing what to print. He was in- 
tensely interested in his work; had just as much interest in 
the article he was revising as though he were its author 
seeking to improve it. By injecting a word here and a 
phrase there he took the punk out of a sodden article and 
illuminated it with the sparkle of scholarly wit. He 
possessed to a degree that rare art of composition—the 
describing of joyous events with joyous words and melan- 
choly happenings in the language of gloom. He injected 
glee and gladness; he adorned and vivified. He did more 
to make The Sun’s news columns bright and quick and 
hilarious than any other man. 

Prescott Hall Butler, of the law firm of Evarts, Choate 
& Beaman, died in December, 1901. Clarke asked one of 
the boys to write the obituary, and his conversation rar 
**Look this up in the files in the fall of 1889 or 1888 — about 
October, when the courts open. Butler had a celebrated 
case involving a Hindu—no, I’m wrong, it was a Parsee 
merchant named Boramjah Boomjah Colah or some suc! 
name as that. That’s pretty close to it and I’m sure the 
last name was Colah. It involved a big estate and Butler 
was counsel for the widow. It was one of his biggest cases 
and ought to be mentioned in his obit., but probably it 
isn’t under his name in the morgue.” 

Sure enough there was the case in the 1889 file. Butler 
was counsel for the widow, as he had said, and the dead 
man had been a Parsee and not a Hindu. Also the man’s 
last name was Colah and the first two names were Bomajee 
Byramjee, which was close. Clarke constantly was re- 
membering and identifying all sorts of persons with news 
stories of ten to twenty vears before—that this man was a 
juror in the Beecher trial; that some other man was a 
Democrat ten years ago and had flopped; that such and 
such a trial wasn’t in 1887, it was in 1886; and so on. 
He was everlastingly right in that wonderful memory of his. 

How to handle the great volume of matter that pours 
into the office gives the managing editor much concern. It 
must be done with a minimum of confusion, for confusion 
surely creates error and disarranges system. The edition 
must be put to press on the instant, and always the news 
pages are closed at the last moment, under great stress, 
with all hands in a rush. The work is well systematized, 
but no system has yet been invented that can anticipate or 
provide for the unexpected event that so frequentiy upsets 
newspaper offices. 

In normal times the managing editor directs how the 
articles of considerable importance are to be treated, and 
likewise the city editor instructs his men how and to what 
length they are to write their articles; and the size and the 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Off to a good start! 

New Year—new cheer! Greet 1922 with'a 
smile and decide right now to make it the biggest, 
happiest, healthiest year in your life. Good, hot, 
nourishing soup eaten regularly every day will keep 
your appetite keen, put the glow of health in your 
cheeks and a spring in your footsteps. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


is a lively start to any dinner or luncheon, with all 
the spicy, tonic flavor of pure tomato juices enriched 
with golden creamery butter, snow-white granulated 
sugar, dainty herbs and piquant seasoning. Just 
what good soup should be—a delight in itself and a 
spur to the appetite. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


-<=-Blushing Bunny- 


W hen hot idd one 


or small pieces 
} se 1s thoroughly, melted 
and mixed with Soup 
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quality of the edition may be planned and 
carried to conclusion with comparative com- 
fort if nothing unforeseen happens. But not 
news breaks out unexpec- 
tedly, which upsets all calculations and 
compels a recast of all plans. It is the un- 
expected that drives the news editors frantic 
ind adds to their labors and creates confu- 
ion and chaos in spite of eve ry thing. Let 
is recall the attempt to assassinate Roose- 
elt in illustration. 

TI we were proceeding peacefully in the 
newspaper office on that evening in October, 
ig] , when, about nine o'clock, a telegraph 
flash came from Milwaukee: ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt has been shot and killed by a 
crazy man.” 

Iiere was the biggest news for many a 
day. Roosevelt was perhaps the nation’s 
nost spectacular citizen. He had been our 
President. tle was known throughout the 
world. He was running for the presidency 
is an independent candidate against Wilson 
ind Taft He had split the Republican 
Party. The election was only a few days 
away. The political consequences of his 
tupendous. 

it au rite impo me to describe what 
followed in the newspaper workroom. The 
ditor aaa dictating telegraph 





infreq ier tly 





\ 


death were 


miainapit 
orders 
Tothe Milwaukee correspondent he said: 
“Wire with all haste every word you can 
toosevelt’s visit, what he has 
said and done since his arrival, every pos- 
ble detail of the shooting, full description 
and history of the assassin, where he has 
lived so we can run him down. Send eve ry 
word he utters. Hirea doze n men to help. 
You can't wire too much.’ 
To the Washington corresponde nt: 
‘Wire 1500 words Roosevelt's chief acts as 
President, 1000 on his personal popularity 
and social | Interview everybody effect 
of his death on the election. Get White 
House comment Wire 1000 general effect 
of the new You can’t send too much.” 
To the Chic ago correspondent: ‘Hurry 
to Milw: Ae ae Take two or three men 
with you. Find our man in the Sentinel 
office Hire a special train if necessary. 
Hire someone to get all he can get out of 
the Chicago newspaper offices.” 


get about 





Keeping Up With the Colonel 


Hlaving wired a dozen or so such tele- 
grams to other parts of the country, the 
managing editor summoned the city editor 
and to him said: ‘Get your entire staff 
here, the men who are off to-day and all 
the emergency men. Put on three or four 
more copy reader Send for Ed. Hill or 
Frank O'Malley to write the introduction, 
Find out where 1 Rooseveit is and have 
a man stay right by her; also the rest of 
the colonel’s family. Have four or five 
columns of his obituary prepared. Have 
interviews with a lot of prominent New 
York men and politicians of both parties. 
Get Eddie Riggs here to dictate a column 
on the effeet on the political campaign, and 
also a column of Roosevelt's reasons for 
running as an independent candidate; he 
can talk it off ina hity. Send to the hotels 
ind theaters. Don't forget a big portrait 
of Roosevelt-— better have a picture of the 
entire Roosevelt family and the Oyster Bay 
home. Keep everybody here until three 
o' low k vie 

To the night editor: “The editorial page 

full of campaign stuff. Have someone 
go through every line of it and cut out 
everything intended to influence a voter 
against Roosevelt -everything that could 
You will have to 
ieave out two or three of the articles and 
some of. the letters to the editor. Find an- 
other editorial or two on the standing 
galleys that will do. Get the full force into 
the composing room. Tell the stereotype 
men there will be no end of editions all 
night long — they will want full force. Tell 
the pressroom men too; the circulation will 
be double. Be sure to look out for any slur 
on Roosevelt. You must get the mail 
edition off on time. We can’t afford to 
miss a mail to-night.” 

The above indicates a part —and only a 
ge part —of the preparations made for 

» edition announcing Colonel Roosevelt's 
il ath by assassination. Within fifteen 
minutes enough matter had been ordered 
to fill five or six newspaper pages. The 
entire news staff jumped into the work. 

The machinery for that edition began to 
move promptly in the lines indicated. But 
in half an hour came this wire from Mil- 
waukee: “Colonel Roosevelt is not dead, 


be thought unseemly. 
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but has been shot near the heart. Sur- 
geons are making examination.” 

And through some delay or inefficiency 
or other unexplained cause not another 
word came from Milwaukee for an hour 
and a half. 

With this second announcement it was 
necessary to change the plan of the edition 
to conform to the situation that the colonel 
was not dead but possibly mortally 
wounded. In the hour and a half of sus- 
pense thousands of words came pouring in 
to the copy readers, all written under be- 
lief that the assault had resulted in death, 
and all had to be edited to fit the new 
situation. 

Then came word that the colonel had 
not been seriously hurt—slightly wounded 
only —and that he had started for Chicago! 

It was now nearly midnight and a com- 
plete overhauling of the paper was neces- 
sury. A new set of instructions had to be 
sent to everybody. [Everything had to be 
reédited. What was practically a new 
edition must be made with mighty little 
time in which to make it 


Coney Island in the Seventies 


As it was, the newspapers printed three 
to five pages of matter about the attempted 
assassination, but they killed many col- 
umns relating to the colonel’s life, the 
effect of the supposed death on the cam- 
paign, appreciations by public men, and 
so on. The writers and copy readers were 
reminded that the colonel was still a candi- 
date, and that a new issue had been injected 
into the campaign—that of martyrdom. 
“Better minimize the martyrdom busi- 
ness,”” was the suggestion, for the sheet was 
opposing Roosevelt’s candidacy. 

The copy readers did a tremendous ex- 
cess of emergency work that night that 
went for nothing; so did the correspond- 
ents, the reporters, the printers, the 
telegraph operators, the directing editors 
everybody who had to do with getting out 
the edition. 

My first important work for The Sun 
was to write of the big labor strikes in the 
spring of 1872. The carpenters started a 
movement by demanding an eight-hour 
day and a $3.50 wage. They were joined 
by other trades and the movement grew 
until half the labor organizations of the 
city were in it. For nine weeks I reported 
strikes. It is a fine thing for a young 
newspaper man to write so long on a single 
topic. It compels thorough study of the 
subject, makes him office authority on it. 
All through the subsequent long years of 
newspaper service my knowledge of trades- 
unions, labor problems, strikes and settle- 
ments gained in this nine weeks was of 
great usefulness. So far as I know this 
strike was the beginning of the eight-hour 
agitation that has been going on ever since. 
This particular movement went to flinders 
when the labor agitators approached the 
managers of the presidential campaign of 
1872. The laboring men suspected their 
leaders of selling them out and they re- 
sumed work. 

On Independence Day of that year I was 
sent to describe the Fourth of July on 
Coney Island. The Island was almost as 
barren as Sahara. At Norton’s Point, the 
extreme western part, where now the ex- 
clusive community of Sea Gate excludes 
strangers from its sacred sands, were three 
or four bath pavilions and as many oyster 
and clam counters, but there was not a 
single building from the Point to the spot 

east where the Brighton Beach Hotel was 

pu wholes ntly erected, Just there, in 1872, 
was a group of bath houses and eating 
booths. The only way to get there was to 
land at Norton's Point from a steamboat 
and walk along the deserted beach, or go 
from re by the Smith Street line of 
cars, drawn by horses, the only railroad 
track leading to the Island. There were 
then no buildings to the east of the street- 
car terminus. A few thousand persons only 
were on the beach that day, but the place 
swarmed with three-card-monte men, who 
had little tables fixed on a single-leg peg 
that was thrust in the sand. They seemed 
to do a good business all day, but just at 
nightfall Inspector Foulke, of Brooklyn, 
appeared with a squad of policemen and 
put the card men to flight. Half a million 
people flock to Coney Island on holidays 
nowadays. The entire beach is covered 
with buildings. 

Of great interest to me as a youngster 
fresh from the country was a rec eption that 
I was called on to describe, given by 
Pauline Lucea, the opera singer, toa band of 
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eight or ten Sioux Indians who had come 
on to Washington to bewail their wrongs. 
Lucca was the first prima donna to sing 
Carmen in New York. Max Maretzek and 
Jarrett, the manager, assisted her, and Colo- 
nel J. O’Connor, the government agent, 
bossed the braves. The chiefs were in their 
gaudiest costumes and smeared with paint. 
All carried great eagle wings as fans. Mad 
Bear was the most striking dandy. He 
wore a modern hat with a big feather thrust 
into the crown and falling over his eyes, a 
blue waistcoat spangled with glass beads 
and a red jacket also trimmed with beads. 
His trousers were studded with ornaments. 
Four gaudy scarfs were entwined around 
his shoulders and waist, and fringe hung 
from his arms. He was painted light red 
and brown. One by one the Sioux were 
introduced. 

This is 
O'Connor. 

“How!” said Running Antelope, squeez- 
ing Lucea’s hand until she winced. 

‘How!” said the pretty Lucca, imitating 
the Indian as closely as possible and break- 
ing into a —. “Isn't it funny?” she 
said to Mr. Jarrett. 

Colonel O’Connor told them to be seated. 
They tried the chairs, but one by one slid 
down to the floor and squatted as in their 
wigwams, and then they shuffled together 
forming a circle. Waiters brought cham- 
pagne. Two Bears was served first. With- 
out waiting an instant he gulped it down at 
a single swallow and grunted; the others 
did the same and jabbered. 

‘They never drank champagne before,’ 
said Colonel O’Connor. ‘‘ They like it very 
much.” 

“Won't they sing?” said Lucca; and 
after a lot of preliminary groans and grunts 
they did “‘sing.”” Between the verses they 
cleared their throats and spat on Lucca’s 
luxurious carpet. 

Lucca looked on them with amazement 
and with glee. Then she sang the Jewel 
Song from Faust, and their entire demeanor 
changed to that of awe and superstitious 
fear. One of them jumped up and peered 
into her face. Another swayed his body like 
a camp-meeting colored leader and emitted 
a series of mournful squeals. Then they 
filed out, each one squeezing Lueca’s hand 
and saying “How!” and Lucca answered 
‘‘How!” They gave a great whoop as their 
coach rolled away. 

The summer and early autumn found me 
writing about the Grant-Greeley campaign, 
following Greeley to his lectures and 
speeches, and re porting politic al meetings, 
but for the most part getting the news at 
the political headquarters of both parties. 
Greeley was a frequent visitor at the Lib- 
eral Republican headquarters, but he did 
not tarry long there. He made a few cam- 
paign speeches in New England and the 
Middle West. He continued to perform his 
usual routine work and duties, same as 
though he was not a candidate. Soon after 
his nomination, for instance, he walked 
into a regular meeting of the Liberal Club, 
of which he was president, and presided as 
usual, much to the astonishment of the 
members, who had not expected him. 


said Colonel 





tunning Antelope,” 


The Beecher Trial 


Someone asked him how he felt about his 
nomination. 

‘Feel about it?’’ answered the sage. 
*‘Why, bless you, I always have said that 
I would not decline if nominated on a 
proper platform by that or any other con- 
vention. I know what is coming, but I 
have a tough hide and can stand any abuse 
that can be heaped on me. I mean to do 
my duty.” 

He went to Doctor Chapin’s church as 
usual, but I am afraid he was not very 
devout, for one Sunday morning during the 

campaign he leaned forward with bowed 
head in worshipful attitude during the 
prayer and again during the reading of the 
Scriptures and, fishing out from his large 

pockets a handful of newspaper cuttings, 

proceeded to read them. His pockets were 
stuffed always with newspaper clippings 
and pages from periodicals. On this par- 
ticular morning in Doctor Chapin’s church 
a man sitting directly behind the Sage of 
Chappaqua observed a long white hair 
that evidently had originated in the tail of 
a horse clinging to the back of Greeley’s 
coat. The man deftly removed the hair, 
twisted it around his finger into a compact 
coil and deposited it in his waistcoat pocket. 

It was a one-sided campaign. There 
never was any real enthusiasm for Greeley 
either by the Liberal Republicans, who 
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nominated him, or the Democrats, who 
indorsed the nomination and made him 
their candidate. General Grant had led 
our armies to victory and he was a popular 
hero; Greeley had fought for principles 
only with his pen, not with the sword. The 
victory for Grant was overwhelming. 

My own experience as a copy reader on 
The Sun for five years was of great useful- 
ness to me. Careful editing of copy fixes 
the subject matter of the copy 
securely in memory as though you had 
written the original. Those five years, 
1873-77, bustled with events of no shallow 
importance, They included the final over 
throw of the Tweed ring and the imprison 
ment of Tweed himself; the second term of 
Grant as President; the annihilation of the 

canal ring by Governor Samuel J. Tilder 

ond the famous election of 1876 with its 
electoral commission that declared Haye 
elected over Tilden; the final trial of Stoke 
Tor the murder of Jim Fisk; th explos ior 

of the Beecher scandal and ‘the trial of the 
Beecher-Tilton suit. 

I revised more or less of the copy for 
these events. The people in the office had 
an erroneous notion that I knew something 
about politics, and political news was flung 
on my desk. 

The severest task, however, was the edit 
ing of the Beecher trial. The scandal had 
been whispered about for months before 
Victoria C. Woodhull and Tennessee Claflir 
printed its details in their Wall Street pub- 
lication. Then the other newspapers took 
itup. Politics, religion and society became 
involved in the issue of the Plymouth pas- 
tor’s guilt or innocence, and the controversy 
raged for nearly a year before the great trial 
began. The public became greatly excited 
and the testimony was anticipated with 
feverish interest. 

The newspapers made great preparations, 
The Tribune announced that it would print 
every word of the testimony, and it did 
Its introductions and explanatory matter 
were written by Arthur Bowers, the city 
editor, and Garrett P. Servi who has 


since turned astronomer and lecturer, 





almost as 





The Desk Men’s Work 


The Sun employed James E. Munson, 
well known in those days as thé author of a 
system of stenogr: aphy, to furnish a verba 
tim report of the a y. Munson took 
every word, sending a bundle of notes at 
the end of each hour, to be transcribed in 
his office, and the er itire report was on my 
desk by seven o’clock each night. Frankli: 
Fyles, who afterward was dramatic critic 
of The Sun for years and who was the 
author of The ¢ Girl I Left Behind Me, wrote 
the introduction and general description in 
the trial reports. 

My part of the performance was to sift 
out of this mass, which if printed in full 
would fill perhaps eighteen or twenty col- 
umns, whatever was thought to be interest 
ing or important, and edit it into a running 
story of the day’s session. Some days we 
printed a column, other days ten columns, 
nearly exhausting all the space avi ailable 
for news; for The Sun was then a four-page 
sheet. The trial lasted six months——Jan- 
uary to July, 1875-——and resulted in jury 
disagreement. I do not recall a trial in 
which the public was so deeply interested. 
The clamor to enter the courtroom was 
riotous. Everybody wanted to attend at 
least one session. Lawyers and clergymen 
and people came from afar. Special writers 
from every part of the country awaited 
their turn to be admitted. Beecher had 
been the most conspicuous American clergy- 
man, had pleaded the cause of the North in 
Europe as well as in America in our great 
Civil War. His reputation was world-wide. 

From reporting to copy reading is a 
natural step in the progress of the young 
man in journalism. Copy reading has the 
advantage of fixed hours, of permanent 
salary, of a minimum of emergency or extra 
work, and of permitting daily a few hours 
of recreation or study. It has the disad- 
vantage of being routine work not especially 
interesting or inspiring, without pecuniary 
reward of importance—salaries are from 
forty to sixty-five dollars a week in big 
newspaper Offices and as low as twenty-five 
dollars in small ones—and of having the 
attendant danger of getting a man in a rut. 
Every office has its veteran copy readers 
who for years have been content to do this 
work. To perform the service acceptably 
requires absorbing attention, unceasing 
vigil, a familiarity with current events, ac- 
curate judgment as to the news value of 

Continued on Page 26) 
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It is particularly for the present or 
prospective owner of a chauffeured 
car, that the Type 61 Limousine 


The qualities which have com- 
manded for the Cadillac the high 
respect and regard of Europe, as well 
as America, are still further enhanced 
in this luxurious vehicle. 


Every item of equipment and furnish- 
ing which can possibly contribute 
to the convenience and comfort 
of the passengers, is included in 
its appointments. 


It reveals the infinite pains over the 
small details of coachwork, and the 
same fine engineering, which have 
made the Cadillac celebrated in the 


Division of General 


\ .\ 


capitals of the old world as the equal 
of the best that Europe has produced. 


In this new type, simple but fun- 
damentally sound changes add still 
further to its regal appearance and to 
that smoothness of travel for which 
the Cadillac has always been noted. 





Among these new Cadillac achieve- alr teeter eich 
ments in engineering are a lower cen- me. Passenger compart 
ter of gravity, realized without lessen- ante 
ing road clearance; and a still greater 
increase in the swift, silent power 
which is one of the most pronounced 
characteristics of the Cadillac. 


It may in truth be said of the 
Type 61 that it attains hitherto un- 
realized standards of performance, 
beauty, and delightful travel. 
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Continued from Page 24 
every article, and a genius for detecting 
errors of fact, of grammar or of any kind 
Col. John W. Forney said: ‘‘No man is 


competent to edit newspaper manuscript 





or reprint unless he has been an extensive 
He should, more- 
nd keen perception, as 









memory of notoriou 
rtant 
never 
tec n 
and like granaries of 
1 ” 

wwiedge 


reader exercise his 





goe to the reader 





| elegraph desk, the 
copy to the city de k, and so on. The 
head reader glances at each article long 
»a notion of its nature and 
ke a memorandum of its length, and 
hen passes it to one of the readers, This 
in edits it into the form in which it is to 
ippear in the new paper. If it is too lor 4 
t stripping it of its verbiage 
it facts, cutting out entire 
eyen paragraphs. Uneor 
every statement made 
t he writer, so keen becomes his search fo 
error, If the article is unimportant he kill 
ways he has in mind that the sheet j 
owded, that there isn’t room for half « 
iat is offered He acquires the knack of 
condensation, of making one word expre 
the meaning of half a sentence, of connect 
g the vital words of three long sentence 
entence, He eliminates 
and obvious expla 
sion If he be wise 
to confirm his own 





igh to absor! 





dusty ne question 





to one hort 

iperfiuous statement 
nations and dull conel 
he rereads the article 
work. Alway he seeks to improve it, to 
insert a snappy word, to give it life, to 
mooth the diction or make it more rugged, 
as befits the ubject. 

When reading news the copy reader must 
be alert for clew addi tions al information ly 
for side issue ihe added. ‘*The assas + 
has lived in Canal Street, New York,” said 

e of the Milwaukee dispatche: 3--and in- 
tantly the copy reader informed the city 
editor, and a reporter was soon on his way 
to Cans rf Street to learn of the crazy man’s 
record there. ‘‘Mr toosevelt is at the 
Manhattan Hotel,” said another message. 
\ reporter was sent to her. 


Valuable Experience 


lhe copy reader must steel himself against 
the reporter who tries to be funny and isn’t, 
rainst those persons so well known in 
every newspaper office who seek notoriety 
getting their names in print, against the 
ial climbers, against the men who want 
(is and free advertising, against the wiles 
the press agent and the preposterous 
ries about the people he is exalting, 
against the schemers whose success depend 
mm newspaper publicity, the fake charity 
organizations, the spurious reform agita 
tions, the organizations started merely to 
vive salaries to the people who run them, 
the multitude of movements created to give 
meone notoriety, the constant attempts 
to fool the public the list is endle 
The copy reader must be familiar with 
the big events attracting public attention, 
for he may be called to revise their next 
chapter Mar y big cases drag on for 
month Above all he should take sympa 
thetic interest in every article he revises 
ind in its writer. His every effort should 
be to improve the article. 
Surely the copy reader fills an especially 
import st. It is mighty poor policy 
to intrust this work to incompetent men. 
Nevertheless, because of its requirements, 
it isa post not eagerly sought, It is th ught 
to be a thankless task with little to show 
for results, with maximum opportunity for 
error and minimum for praise. The copy 
r is unlikely to be sought for promo- 
He does not mir gle with the outside 
as does the reporter, He sees no 
» visitor ; do the editors. His work 
acts lit favorable attention. If he 
improves a manuscript the author, not the 
copy reader, usually gets the credit. But if 
you intend to follow the newspaper busi- 
ess by all means take a turn at copy read- 
ing, for it gives valuable experience and 
information, and the practice greatly im- 
proves your dictior 
As the night advances the avalanche of 
— increases, some nights in greater vol- 
» than ethers. It is a curious fact that 
news volume seems to ebb and flow like the 
ocean tide, aithough irregularly, not stead- 
ily. For days the news world will be calm, 
nothi g but 








little of interest develops, 
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routine news offers. And then for days at 
a time news breaks out from all directior 
overwhelming the writing and the revising 
taffs, upsetting all plans and creating 
confusion. 

It is then that the managing editor ad- 
monishes: ‘‘Gentlemen, the paper is al- 
ready filled; you must cut everything 
rigidly’; and the head copy reader, pushing 
a column manuscript article toward an as- 
sistant, commands: ‘ Put it in a quarter of 
acolumn”; and the perspiring night editor 
shouts from the composing room through 
the telephone: ‘‘Can’t take another line 
except must stuff.” ‘‘Must stuff’? means 
matterthatsimply must be printed. ‘‘Stuff”’ 
is the common ee: office vernacular 
for all copy, whether it be the profound 
article of the editor in chief or the incident 
of a crap game on the pavement. The 
amateur writer’s sensibilities are shocked 
sometimes when his production is called 
stuff. 

But whether the tide of copy is at ebb or 
flood, always there is too much of it and the 
copy reader’s night ends in the contempla- 
tion of a mass of discarded manuscript and 
a ruin of reportorial reputation. 


Efforts to Insure Accuracy 


And on the morrow comes an awful hour 
of reckoning. The editor in chief misses 
from his own paper a bit of Washington 
political news that some other paper had 
printed. He speaks to the managing editor 
about it and the managing editor, knowing 
that the news was in the office and was not 
printed, pect s the copy reader for throwing 
The city editor, who had gone 
= visions ‘of two fine fat news fea- 
tures each of an embellished column in 
Sonat, finds in their place two emaciated 
paragraphs containing naught but cold 
news facts with no juice in them. He damns 
the copy readers. The reporters who wrote 
the column stories, reduced to shreds, sur- 
charge the place with spectacular profanity 
and damn the copy readers. The men who 
wrote twelve dollars’ worth of stuff at space 
rates and had it cut down to three dollars’ 
worth damn the copy readers, The report- 
ers who wrote reams of routine stuff that 
did not appear at all damn the copy read- 
ers. Everybody damns the copy readers! 

The respectable newspapers of America 
strive sincerely for accuracy of statement. 
Reporters are instructed constantly to be 
accurate Copy readers and everyone els¢ 
in the place are urged to vigil in the detec- 
tion of. error. The news rush and the conse- 

1ent confusion in the last half hour before 
getting to press contribute to the danger of 
mistake, but always every newspaper article 
is carefully considered and repeatedly scru- 
tinized. A news report of importance, for 
instance, is written by an experienced 
reporter, Usually it is scanned by the city 
editor. It is then revised by a copy reader 
who is supposed to be expert in preparing 
manuscript. The compositor puts it in type 
and the proofreader searches it ostensibly 
for errors in typing, but always must he 
note any error, He is expected to call to 
the attention of the night editor any mis- 
statement of fact or violation of newsp: uper 
usage or rule of practice. Then, too, in 
almost every dite is “‘the learned proof- 
reader,”’ who bothers himself not with 

typographical errors but who reads from 
revised proof sheets in searching quest of 
anything wrong—misused words, verbal or 
grammatical slips, misspelled proper name 
distortion of any fact—and it is curious 
what a lot of errors he digs out that have 
passed everybody else. Likewise in many 
editorial rooms sits another all-wise man 
who in a semieditorial capacity reads proof 
sheets of all matter in the same search for 
the undesirable. The managing editor, the 
night editor and the night city editor also 
have proof sheets of all matter, which they 
read devoutly for a dozen reasons. 

Nevertheless there appeared in one of our 
especially learned and correct New York 
newspapers a sentence written by a reporter 
and passed by the copy reader, the proof- 
reader ordinaire, the learned proofreader, 
the editorial-room proofreader de luxe, the 
managing editor, the night editor and the 
night city editor—a sentence that read, 
‘He had fractured her skull by hitting it 
with an empty bottle of beer.” 

The same newspaper’s music constitu- 
ency was moved to emotion one morning on 
reading that ‘ ‘apple 1use followed the singing 
of The Soldier’s Chorus by Faust.’’ Whether 
the writer intended to say that Faust sang 
the chorus or the chorus was written by 
Faust or that it was from the opera of Faust 
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probably never will be known, but the 
chances are that he inadvertently wrote 
“by Faust’? when he intended to write 
‘from Faust.” 

And he must be a callous critic indeed 
who would withhold sympathy from the 
Western editor who wrote: 

We wish to apologize to Mrs. Orlando Over- 
look. In our paper last week we had as a head 
ing, “*‘ Mrs. Overlook’s Big Feet.’”’ The word we 
had ought to have used is a French word pro 
nounced the same way, but spelled féte. It 
means celebration and is considered a very 
tony word, 


Truth is that human intelligence has not 
yet devised a way of keeping error out of 
printed publications. 

The public does not understand the 
painstaking care with which news is pre- 
sented by well-regulated newspapers; nor 
are the difficulties or the unfavorable condi- 
tions under which newspapers are made 
appreciated by people who read. Men of 
other professions have almost unlimited 
time for consideration. The lawyer may 
devote months to the preparation of his 
case. The clergyman may take seven days 
to perfect his sermon. The physician at 
times is called to quick action but usually 
he may ponder for hours or days over the 
condition of his patient. 

But quick judgment and quick action 
are a daily necessity in the newspaper office. 
The biggest event of the month may ex- 
plode an hour before time for going to 
press. The news must be prepared with 
frantic haste, with half the staff tumbling 
over one another, so to speak, in the rush 
to be on time. In afternoon sheets all news 
received after one o'clock, and in morning 
editions after midnight, is subject to this 
acceleration of mind and movement, and 
people who have not participated in the 
spasm can little appreciate the opportunity 
for error. 

In these hours a man’s experience, his 
general knowledge of the business, is of 
great assistance. It is then that his confi- 
dence or his distrust in the course of the 
information governs. Rumor is the busy- 
body of the business, and her moments of 
greatest activity are just before the time 
for going to press. 

It is true also that first accounts of great 
events are likely to be exaggerated, almost 
always are greatly exaggerated. The cable 
flash announcing the blowing up of the 
Maine in Havana Harbor said that not a 
man remained alive. The first brief tele- 
gram telling of the San Francisco earth- 
quake reported that nota building remained 
standing. With the first report of the at- 
tempted assassination of Colonel Roosevelt 
came the statement that he wasdead. First 
reports of losses of life in great disasters 
are usually double the actual loss. 


A Notable Beat 


It is a vital part of newspaper vigil to 
question all unusual or extraordinary state- 
ments, and news editors by habit come 
to doubt every statement made. This is 
meant to be said of honest editors; the dis- 
honest ones seek to exaggerate the original 
exaggeration. 

Nevertheless, on oceasion comes the or- 
der to reporters: ‘‘ Write all you can about 
it—string it out.’ This is when the event is 
of such absorbing interest that the public 
hungers and thirsts for every possible word 
of detail to be had. 

Years ago, before the days of the tele- 
phone or the automobile or the subways, 
word was flashed just before midnight that 
an express train from Albany had been 
wrecked in the Spuyten Duyvil cut, and 
a score or more of conspicuous New York 
politicians who had taken the train after 
adjournment of the legislature had been 
killed; also that Webster Wagner had been 
killed in one of his own palace cars. 

Then began a real race for the news. The 
scene of the accident was miles away, at the 
extreme end of Manhattan Island, and not 
accessible by street cars. The hour was 
late. Every newspaper office seers 
all available reporters to the place by all 
available means of transportation, sum- 
moned the emergency force to be ready for 
any service, made all possible preparations 
for quick work on a big disaster, and 
waited. A long time must elapse before the 
reporters could reach the spot. 

And while the bunch in the old Sun office 
were waiting, to their inexpressible joy in 
staggered Mr. A. W. Lyman, The Sun’s 
Albany legislative correspondent. His 
clothes were torn, his hat was battered, his 
f He had 


face was bruised and bleeding. 
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been in the wreck. He had the important 
facts and a fairly complete list of the dead 
and the injured. But he was unable to 
write. They propped him up in a chair and 
made him as comfortable as possible. 

Then whoever happened to be in charge 
gathered a few reporters around the dis- 
abled correspondent. To one he said: ‘‘ You 
listen to Lyman and write a straightaway) 
story of the disaster. String it out as long 
as you can.’”’ To another: ‘‘ You write an- 
other account of it in as different language 
from that used by Lyman as you can—] 
it in the mouth of a passenger who escaped 
from the wreck. Head it ‘Another a 
count.’” To the night city editor: ‘Take 
that list of the dead and wounded and have 
something written about everyone of an: 
account mentioned in it.”” To Mr. Lymar 
‘Now, Mr. Lyman, please begin with the 
starting of the train in Albany and tell us 
who were aboard and every scrap of every- 
thing that happened until you left the 
wreck.” 

Mr. Lyman thereupon dictated a long 
drawn-out narrative of the accident. Re- 
peatedly the reporters interrupted him wit! 
questions for added details on any poir 
that occurred to thein, and things went 
through with a rush. 

It was the clearest sort of an occasior 1 for 
expansion to the limit. The killed an 
jured included well-known New Yor! i 
well as Senator Wagner, and it was a big 
beat on the other newspapers, for they 
could have no details exce] it lor spec 


editions. Fortune favored The Sun that 








lal 





morning 


The Speed of Modern Methods 


The preparation of newspaper cop) 
the last hour before going to pre 
supreme test to the writer’s power of « 
centration, his self-possess 
ity of mind. It happer 
managing editor says to him ‘You have 
just eight minutes to finish tl 
and a little later the night editor may cry 
out: “Close everything for this ed 
five minutes.”’ It is exceedingly disturbir 
to the young man who is beginning. T!} 
experienced men are unmoved. It 
mon enough for a man to write in an hour 
after midnight a column or more about 
murder, a fire, a calamity or the obituar 
of a distinguished person. Men 





frequently tha 


whodot} 





rapid work at the last ins m have 
been on duty for ten or hours and 
the climax to the day’ yr ca fi 
greater intensity than ¢ r that |} 





preceded. Physical endur 
as well as mental celerity. 

The invention of the typewriter ha 
helped vastly to speed up new 





spaper com- 


pletion. The reporter dictate nis narrative 
In the old days frequently he had to make 
a long journey to the newspaper office be 


fore beginr ng to work with pe n or pencil 
Nowadays, if need be, he dictates his report 
hrough the telephone to a eee writer 
the office New spaper correspondents five 
hundred, one thousand miles away do tl 
emergency telephoning. 
Indeed it may be said 
vention has revolutionized the processes of 
speeding up newspaper making. When I 
first went to New York the capacity 





, ’ 
that modern 1 


of the 








improved newspaper printing press was 
eight pages. If a larger paper was w ed 
the extra pages were printed separat a 
a supplement, many hours before the ir 





eight-page sheet was put to press To- ( 
thanks to the inventor of the multi ple page 
press, the news editor may decide fifteer 
minutes before going to press whether to 
make a twelve-page newspaper or a twenty 
page newspaper or even a thirty-two-pag« 
newspaper 

ndeed there is no more wonderft il o1 
fascinating story of mechanical triumy 
than that of modern printing machinery 
As a result the big modern newspaper is 
made with a speed that is almost bewilder 
ing. Other inventions have nam! for in 
place of the old laborious journeying to the 
newspaper office, the writing of ‘the new 
with pen or pencil, the typesetting of the 
same by hand and the old-style stereotyping 
process requiring half an hour, the printing 
of sheets limited to eight pages on presse 
that produced only about fifteen thousand 
an hour—in place of these clumsy processes 
news reports are dictated over the tele- 
phone from a thousand miles away, the 
matter is set by machinery in a fraction of 
the time formerly required, is stereotyped 
in six minutes, and is set going on half a 
dozen presses each with a capacity of thirty 
thousand or more copies an hour. 
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We have always guaranteed the quality of 
TUXEDO — now we guarantee its condition 
when it reaches you. 


To do this the American Tobacco Company has 
changed its entire plan of distribution. Every 
modern device for speed —fast trains, motor 
delivery, and telegrams—has been taken advan- 
tage of. 

, Nothing is overlooked that will clip minutes 
cpARED from the schedule on which TUXEDO is de 


SPECIALLY PR cco livered from our factory to your pipe. All this is 
S | re) aire ToB done because freshness is the essence of smoking 
tobacco quality. 
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Today TUXEDO is sold to every dealer in one 
dozen lots. This makes it necessary for the retail 
dealer to order TUXEDO continuously but it 
insures TUXEDO reaching you in fresh con- 
dition. 


This means that every pipeful of TUXEDO is 


from the factory good and every pipeful alike. You need never 





smoke stale tobacco again. 
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THE PRINT OF MY REMEMBRANCE 


Continued from Page 13) 


locument room the House bills that had 
sometimes four or 


i printed, 
ve at a time, and adding them to the in- 


jual files, so that each member of the 

» hundred and twenty-six then there, as 
came to the daily session, found under 
lesk the measures that would come up 
onsideratior On the busy days work 

generally through in an hour, and on 

lays there was nothing to do, which 


» or three hours before 





The official guides now in the Capitol 

i not tt eer appointed the page 
took tors to the points of interest 

the great building, from dome to crypt 
We showe he Chamber of the Su 





lich in the early days had 
the Senate Chamber, a comparatively 








t room, but the one in which Webster, 

( Cal and others had spoken their 
t oratior We showed them what had 

t i er days the House of Repre- 
tatives, but now in 1870 used only as a 
fall of Statuary. The crypt, several floors 
ver than the rotunda, designed by the 
hitects as a tomb for George Washir g- 

1, and in 1865 unsuccessfully urged as a 
it for Lincoln, was a chill, unlighted 
place containing at that time only a stately 
rm and comber pall that five years 


re had held the casket of the murdered 





Lincoln when his body lay in state at the 
White House 
This pall was now a neglected object 
tuttered the vandal mutilations of the 
elie seeker 
\ second source of revenue was auto 
| Nearly every visitor had one or 
re favorite statesmen whose signature 
} eted. If for no other reason than that 
i i favor to the boy ;, the members 
out exception were very glad to write 
the names, and perhaps publicity was 


, then. The only one who made 
i pecial fuss about his autograph was 
M Clarkson N. Potter, of New York, 
, being at the head of a large bank 
nstitution, had to be careful Hi 
was to write his name and mee 
itch a very pr itive cancellation of son 
ion the back of it 
\ third source of income, which probably 
cists, wa L ee ng orders for printed 


lued ever 


eche A spre ng member had the right 
to designate the win who should circulate a 
eription paper for his speech. An order 


k was furnished and as an oratorical 
fYort stirred listening colleagues — 


in oom of it slipped from desk to 
lesk gathering his orders, because n = a 
brilliant e fort once cold and in the Con- 
gressional os ay was unmarketable. This 
list turned in to the printing company was 


good for three ce a a hundred on all orders 
ained. I have known a boy to make as 
high as one hundred dollars on some mis- 
leading effort; more than once I made ten 


or twelve myself, which was perhaps the 
average. The boys were able to estimate 
the of a measure as it was introduced, 






y knowing the chairman of the com- 
tee to which it would be referred to get 
far in advance the promise of the speeches 
that would be fortheoming. There was a 
il political sagacity about it. 


High Jinks in the House 


These visitors sometimes paid the pages 
to go on with a certain impromptu show. 
In order that the human faculty of speech 
hould be acquired and grow Nature or- 
lained that childhood should be imitative 
And whether, as Max Miiller claims, the 

ords “go” and ‘“‘va"’ were instituted by 
ling cow, the child 

ech follows imitatively the sounds of the 
mother’s voice Much of juvenile fun is 
Lallthe widerange fr om polar be ar 
ee. Self-consc 1lousness 
and c¢| riticism check this as we gather 
years until few old human dogs can learn 
new tricks; but the page boys were still 

sponsive 

It was great fun, with only some score of 
other pages as audience, for a boy in the 
therwise empty House to get into the 
place of a prominent member and spout 
ridic — fragments of that member's 
speech the day before. Often this example 
mney organize all sec tions of the chamber. 
One boy would get Mr. Blaine’s gavel and 
martly eall for order, and the rest would 
camper each to the seat where he felt sure 
of making the greatest hit. One would 


the hungry and complai 





mouth and mush like General Butler; an- 
other would scold like Sunset Cox; a third, 
like Bingham, would wave the bloody 
shirt; and others would yell points of order 
and questions of privilege, with quite as 
much effect on legislation as any average 
night session. I've seen and heard as rec- 
ognizable and as screamingly funny imita- 
tions of national legislators by those boys 
of thirteen to fifteen years of age as ever 
Nat Goodwin, Elsie Janis or Frank Fay 
gave of their selected celebrities. Once 
started, we were so intent on our mock 
session that visitors or early members 
sometimes caught us at it. I’m sure that 
I could now suggest any member more 
vividly by imitation than I can by descrip- 
tion. 

My thoughts jump ahead in the years to 
the only imitation I ever heard attempted 
of Abraham Lincoln, and because it is so 
related to my present subject in character 
and in time I hope I may be permitted to 
take it from its deferred date of later acci- 
dent. The imitation was very respectfully 
made at the request of a number of men 





at a small dinner party in 1914. The host 
was Mr. Charles R. Flint, the father of the 
trusts. Among the eight or ten guests were 


Mr. Charles Schwab, the Hon. Martin 
Littleton, Patrick Francis Murphy, Robert 
Hi. Davis, then editor of Munsey’s, and the 
late F. Hopkinson Smith, the distinguished 
novelist and artist, whom the country best 
remembers as author of Colonel Carter of 
Cartersville. Senator Chauncey M. Depew 
was the raconteur for the moment. 


An Imitation of Mr. Lincoln 


As Secretary of State of New York in 
1864 it had been Mr. Pll s duty to 
spend some months in Washington endeav- 
oring to get the result of the soldier vote in 
the presidential election of that year. His 
duty as wel! as his inclination threw him 
into very frequent intercourse with Presi- 
dent Lincoln. Mr. Depew had begun to 
tell the celebrated Longnecker story, which 
I do not think has been in print, but as it 
is part of the senator's repertoire belongs in 
his recollections and not these. It was then 
that one of the men present asked him as 
to Lincoln's manner. The senator answered 
that the voice was moderately pitched and 
pleasant, the speech very slow, having 
about it, as he indicated, somewhat of the 
Mark Twain drawl which is so generally the 
manner with men in whom humor predomi- 
nates, and proceeding with his story for a 
few phrases gave what he thought a very 
characteristic suggestion of the Lincoln 
manner 

I had been reading in Emerson’s Jour 
nal, just published, the account of his visit 
to President Lincoln on the morning of 
January 31, 1862, in which he says: ‘‘The 
President impressed me more favorably 
than I had hoped; a frank, sizcere, well- 
meaning man, with a lawyer’s habit of 
mind; good, clear statement of his fact; 
correct enough; not vulgar, as described, 
but with a sort of boyish cheerfulness, or 
that kind of sincerity and jolly good mean- 
ing that our class meetings on commence- 
ment days show in telling our old stories 
over. When he has made his remark he 
looks up at you with great satisfaction, and 
shows all his white teeth, and laughs.” 

Mr. Depew’s imitation, coupled with the 
swift description of the Lincoln manner by 
Mr. Emerson, have given me an impression 
of the great President that protects me 
against the occasional attempts to portray 
him lugubriously. If actor fashion, guided 
by Senator Depew’s suggestion, one tries 
to realize that description of Emerson’s 
the quick, boyish, upward glance, the flash 
of the white teeth, followed by a laugh, the 
pathetic legend of Lincoln crumbles. One 

cannot convey in print Mr. Depew’s 

pleasant imitation, and few writers have 
Emerson's genius for description; but the 
acceptability of impressions so attempted 
encourages me to think that descriptions 
of manner, especially as the manner fixes 
itself in the mind of an impressionable and 
as yet unprejudiced boy, may not be un- 
welcome. May I fortify this belief by an- 
other example from Emerson, a description 
of Daniel Webster in the Senate, seeking 
for a word that does not come? 

‘He pauses, puts his hand to his brow 
you would think then there was a mote in 
his eye. Still it comes not; then he puts 
his hands, American fashion, first into his 


breast under his waistcoat, deeper than I 
can-—then to the bottom of his fobs, bends 
forward —then the word is bound to come; 
he throws back his head, and out it comes 
with a leap, and, I promise you, it has its 
full effect on the Senate.” 

Mr. Webster could hardly have been 
more pausy than Gen. Benjamin F. Butler 
of our Congress under similar conditions. 
General Butler’s way to search for the 
proper word, which when found came with 
a marksman’s precision to the bull’s-eye, 
was to throw back his head until the un- 
dulating line from his nether lip to his 
collar button ran at the general angle of 
forty-five degrees; to drop his heavy eye- 
lids for a curtained introspection; issue two 
or three inaudible poof-poofs as the mask 
wore the misleading effect of a broad grin, 
the mood of which was no more in the 
general’s mind than playfulness was behind 
the permanent grimace of l’Homme qui rit, 
and then to blurt out his word with a rasp- 
ing of the sibilants suggestive of artificial 
teeth. When indignant, as he often was, he 
spoke with this backward toss of the head 
and a pouting combination of flexible un- 
derlip and mustache that made difficult 
work for the stenographers. 

My sponsor, Mr. Erastus Wells, had 
been shown a pencil drawing of General 
Blair that I had made on the train, and 
now in the House encouraged me in making 
caricatures of the members. There was no 
great demand or market for these produc- 
tions until one day, knowing the calumnies 
against General Butler by the Southerners, 
who charged him with appropriating silver 
when he was in command of the army of 
occupation in the South, I made a profile 
drawing of the general sitting in the bowl 
of a large soup spoon with his feet extended 
along the handle. Some critic, writing of 
the general at that time, said that his head 
was like an egg laid sideways and so smooth 
that a phrenologist must pronounce it uni- 
formly bad or monotonously good. That 
bald egg-shaped crown with its heavy fringe 
of clubbed hair was easy to draw. On the 
Democratic side of the House these carica- 
tures were in demand, and on more than 
one occasion their cunning circulation took 
attention from Mr. Butler as he was 
speaking. 

One of those afternoons the doorkeeper 
told me to stay after school. The members 
departed until only three or four were in 
the chamber finishing some belated cor- 
respondence. Among these was General 
Butler at his desk. The doorkeeper told 
me to follow him. 


General Butler's Leniency 


When he reached the desk he said, ‘‘Gen- 
eral, this is the boy who has been making 
those caricatures.” 

The general laid down his pen, looked up 
either at me or the doorkeeper—he was 
very cross-eyed—and after an intimidating 
pause, rose to his feet. I watched both 
men. I won't pretend to interpret what 
passed between them. 

The silence was hroken by General But- 
ler saying, ‘‘Go to the cloakroom and bring 
me my hat and cloak.” 

His cloak was a military cape, not so 
large as some I knew; the hat was of the 
kind subsequently called the Hancock be- 
cause General Hancock wore it long after 
it had been abandoned by others; a high, 
soft crown, with a stiff, sharp, uncurved 
brim of felt. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts took his hat, regarded me calmly 
for a moment, blew his soft cheeks with a 
sudden puff, as John Drew does when mak- 
ing a comedy point, and then dropped the 
hat over my head with the brim resting on 
my shoulders. i can still revive the reeking 
bergamot with which it was redolent. My 
mother had used bergamot on my curls, 
and grandmother's antimacassars smelled 
of it. After a time of penance beneath this 
snuffer, where I feared to move, I heard 
the general’s mushy voice: 

‘When you can fill that hat, young man, 
you make caricatures of General Butler.” 

I was sent home for the day with a cau- 
tion from the doorkeeper instead of the 
dismissal I had earned. I have always re- 
membered this act of generosity to a fresh 
kid who had been ignorantly circulating 
graphic repetitions of a heinous slander 
against an earnest and able patriot. 

General Butler was a man of laconic and 
significant utterances. A speech of his, 





an example of these qualities, occurred in 
that session which was nation wide in its 
report and consequent enjoyment. At that 
distance from the war many songs were 
sung with more or less popularity, taking 
a comedy view of the soldier, songs of the 
Captain Jinks order. Among.these was an 
inane doggerel called Shoo, Fly, of which 
the jingling chorus ran: 

Shoo, fly, don’t bother me, 

Shoo, fly, don't bother me, 

Shoo, fly, don’t bother me, 

For I belong to Company G. 


In one of the debates Mr. Butler had 
made some remark that enraged Mr. 
Samuel S. Cox, a member from New York. 
Mr. Cox was known as Sunset Cox, be- 
cause of a description of a sunset written 
by him for the Ohio Statesman, and his 
initials lent themselves to the name. He 
was a fiery, voluble little speaker, not more 
than five feet three inches tall, who appar- 
ently tried to overcome this defect of sta- 
ture by a profusion of gesture. He had 
besides, in speaking, a cradling motion of 
the head combining emphasis with menace, 
very like the personal mannerism of our 
present talented State Senator J. J. Walker. 


Interrupted Poker 


Getting the chairman’s recognition when 
General Butler offended him, Mr. Cox 
broke into one of the most vituperative 
and personal tirades ever heard in a parlia- 
mentary body. The House and the gallery 
were all attention, and more than one 
member was endeavoring to interrupt in 
the cause of decorum, but the general dis- 
position was to let Mr. Butler answer. Cox 
took his seat amid a buzz of expectancy. 
General Butler looked over at him with 
that ambiguous gaze I have referred to, 
paused for a moment while the silence fell, 
and then half turning away as though the 
whole episode were closed, and with a wave 
of his left hand in dismissal of the little 
member from New York, he said: ‘I 
would reply to the gentleman as any news- 
boy on the street would answer him, ‘Shoo, 
fly, don’t bother me.’’” Mr. Cox was on 
his feet in an instant, with a volleyed retort 
bitter and extended, but unheard by any 
except those nearest him as the House and 
the gallery rocked with laughter, and as 
the nation did the following day. 

On strictly party measures the Demo- 
crats were incapable of any action other 
than to protect their record. The country 
paid more attention to the daily proceed- 
ings of Congress then than it seems to 
now, and on all important questions the 
votes were published. Democrats, unable 
to make a dent in the steam-roller progress 
of legislation and unwilling to listen to 
much of the debate upon a measure, fre- 
quently passed the time at draw poker. 

Gen. RobertC. Schenck, of Ohio, who codi 
fied the rules of this noble national game, 
was a member of that Congress, and his very 
presence was a constant reminder of the 
recreation. Just across from the Capitol, 
where the Business Building of the House 
now stands, was a small brick hotel, with 

restaurant and café, called the Casparis 
The highest games of poker outside of 
Chamberlain’s were conducted there. When 
a measure reached a vote of record—that is 
to say, reached a call of the ayes and nays 

it was my standing instruction to drop 
whatever was in hand and in the language 
of the sprightlier symbolists do a Paul 
Revere to the Casparis House and the 
adjacent committee rooms in the Capitol 
itself; to dash without ceremony into the 
rooms where the men were handling the 
chips and pasteboards and cry, ‘Calling 
the roll on the admission of Virginia,’’ or 
whatever the measure happened to be. The 
players would then make the best time pos- 
sible to their places in the House, where it 
was each member’s privilege before the vote 
was announced to get the recognition of 
the chair and have his name, which in the 
case of his absence had been called twice 
by the clerk, again repeated and his answer 
registered. The roll call began with Adams, 
Allison, Ambler, and so on, and proceeded 
alphabetically. We could generally get our 
reserves into the House as the clerk was 
doing the Whitmans and Wilkinsons. The 
telegraph thereupon carried to his district 
this evidence of a member’s vigilance which 
cost but slight interruption to the game. 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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ph Good year Cord Truck Tire in the service Yi rig 1921, by T > r Tire &R wr Co 
“um 1 Chemical Works, Rumford, Rhode Island 
‘Since equipping with Goodyear Cord Truck Tires, we have increased our hauling radius. We cover territory 
& y 


more rapidly and haul more loads daily. Our trucks haul our products — acid phosphates for medicinal uses, 
and culinary phosphates, principally Rumford Baking Powder —from our plant to the wharves and freight 
houses of Providence. Emergency loads are hauled to New York or Boston. The shortest life of a Goodyear 
tire in our three years’ experience has been 8,000 miles, and some have gone as high as 12,000 miles. 
They have real wearing quality.”—Wm. L. Sweet, Treasurer, Rumford Chemical Works, Rumford, R. I. 














g advantage of selecting from a complete line Product of exclusive patented design and carefull 
of truck tires the particular tire best suited to developed construction, Goodyear Cord Truck 1 
your actual hauling conditions is forcefully illustrated are stronger than ordinary pneumatic tire They ar 
in such experience as the Rumford Chemical Company thick and heavy through the bead, wh 
reports with Goodyear Cord Truck Tires. pneumatics fail. Their All-Weather Tread gives th 
Active, swift-moving Goodyear Cords master the ae ~ stoner all-season, all-road usetulne 


problem of trucking in narrow streets and on congested 


Where traction, cushioning, and wide range of oy l 
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piers, make extra trips, cover more territory, and tion are desired. and where body clearan ind load 
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The tractive power and strength of their special design equipment on trucks up to three-ton capacity, and on 
and construction enable them to stand up to varying the front wheels of heavy-duty truck 
road conditions cobblestones, chuckholes, and worn There are special Goodyear Tru Tires { 
pavements in summer, snow and slush in winter. Leutine needGoodvear Cords. Good ir A 
Phe long life of the Goodyear Cords and the cushion- Weather Tread Solids, Goodyear Cushion Tir ( 
ing protection they afford to the truck and its load, to upon your Goodyear dealer for the benefit of | 
the valuable mechanism and the perishable cargo, are biased judgment in specifying the particular Goo 
the basic factors of their real economy in hauling. Pruck Tire that Wi) e! you longest and | 
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Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Ari-Rug No. J23—~A 
blue background with a 
sofliy blended design of 
rose, green and blue. In 
the ¥ w& 12 foot size the 
price is only $19.00 








“What a perfect dear 
of aroom! And to think 
it used to be just an attic!” 





ITTLE attic rooms, tucked under the eaves, 
Waiting for the magic, transforming touch of 
the housewife. With a few simple furnishings she 
works her miracle—some colorful cretonnes, books, 
a few simple pieces of furniture, and on the floor 
an attractive but inexpensive Gold-Seal Art-Rug. 


* They're so Easy to Clean 

Women everywhere are brightening their homes 
with these beautiful Gold-Seal Art-Rugs. And be- 
sides the artistic charm they find Congoleum so 
practical—so sanitary, so durable, and so easy to 
clean. Just a few light strokes with a damp mop 
leave the surface clean as a whistle—the rich colors 
glowing like new. 


Gold Seal 


NGOLEUM 
Art-Rucs 
































Facsimile of the Gold 
Seal which ts pasted 
oneverv genuine Gold- 
Seal Congoleum Rug. 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 




















You can do so much with an attic room— 


And they are so comfortable underfoot. They hug th fl 
without fastening—never a wrinkle or a turned-up corr 
For bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, living-room — where, 
you need an attractive, durable and money-saving fi 
covering, you will find Congoleum Art-Rugs enti 
factory. They come in sizes and patterns to suit 
in the house at prices within reach of every purse. 
) — > a 
Popular Sizes— Popular Prices 
5 x3 t p OU The r illustrated ‘ p 7 
3 x 3 feet 1.20 ‘ naller than 6 ) feet lgx9 
H ever, the 
3 x 4 1.80 Lod ahene of ) 10 
3 x ¢ 410) ut Q x 12 feet OW) 
Prices in the Far West average 75 higher than th guoted; in Car 
prices average 25 ¢ higher. All pric 


ook for the Gold Seal 


On the face of every genuine Art-Rug you will find a paper 
Gold Seal. We show one above. Read the money-back 


{ 


guarantee. Remember to look for it. If this Gold Seal isn’t 


Don’t Forget to L 


on the goods you buy, you are not getting the guaranteed 
product described in this advertisement. 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY 
Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas Bost 
Minneapolis Kansas City Pittsburgh Atlanta Montr 
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(Continued from Page 28 

On one of these Marathon round-ups I 
made my last call at the room of the C 
mittee on Indian Affairs This committee 
was not in session; but two or three 


bers, including Mr. Cox, were sharing with 





om- 


mem- 





some of the visiting Indians whose cl 
were before the committee a bottle 
water. Mr. Cox, who was just my owr 


height, but protec ted from 

YY as many whi 
did not need support; but he threw his arm 
around my neck, partly as a result of the 
entertainment they had been sharing and 
ost ensibly to show to the petiti 


page-boy calls 


as Secretary Hughes, 


kere 
KeTS t 








that even a little boy was safe with him. 
The other arm he threw around the waist 
of Red Cloud himself, who on that formal 
visit was in buckskins, blanket and feath 


— hion we marched abreast, 
man from New York in the mid 
dle, the big chief on his right, and on hi 
left the unsophisticated page boy from 
Missouri, down the multicolored corridor, 


past the st: of Jefferson and past 


ers, and in 
the gentleman 








Emanuel Leutze’s mur sony ing, West 
ward, Ho! We wo wuld hi SO { 

the floor if a door keeper i 

unif had not helped Red C1 loud 





ne to get aw: 


General Butler’s Excuse 


Night sessions were pretty hard on the 
boys. We had come from school and home 


ife, where nar, sander pr sage ope hep 
herd us at bedtime, and the night sesslor 
with its droning monotony of soporific 
drivel intended only for print, would some 
times lag on until two in the morning 


r the 


uch a time but slee p on 


There was little for page boys to do at 
marble ~~ 
turns 

is of seven. These 
nded. Some 
so slack that it 


lf-respecting orator 


the 


stand, so we took 





iP ‘ nix 
always thinly atte 








‘ pretense that he was in any 
vay pe 1ading his colleagues. It was then 
within his right, if joined by a definite 

to demand a call of the 
ll was made by a sergeant 
deputie " which force was 
creased by the use of the 





| and on duty Each was 
given a list of absent members with the 











addresses, and while the night session took 
i short recess these process servers moved 
throughout the city delin 
ent 
On one of these calls m) list contained 
he name of General Butler He had a 
esidence then somewhere in the neighbor- 


snowy 














personal experience n pantrie 1 else 
here that helped me to get to t top of 

coping. I le of the brilliantly lighted 
on ood General Butler at the head of 
a table surrounded } some fiftes or 
twent mem be of ¢ ngres of 
whom I wa irprised to see icniamlabit 
relationship after their hostile attitude ir 
the House. The food had di sappe red 
Coffee « Ips ar 1 crumpled napk were or 
the cloth and a fine displ of | glassware 
Servants who should have answered tl 
loorbell were standing against the wall; all 
were evidently entertained 

It w a few minutes before 1 cold 
tapping on the window got attention above 
the words and laughter, and the like 
Poe Raven I came in throu ope 














r 
ler ! : 
back to n age progre $ At that time the 
r > House » imposed a fine of ter 
do to respond to a call 
" , ig other gentleme our 
iends of r a table | ed 
it ' e sabia wriefly to render 





their different excuses. 

When it came to the turn of 
Butler himself he 
siding officer, ar d waving a new ten-dollar 
greenback said: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, there 
excuse.” 


. 
smiled up at the pre 





IS my 





» : been 
y, from Washingtor 
l s go better. 

That 
publican. 
tem I think 
upon the appointive list. C 
he pages not any besides my 


prog! 
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LO Reno, 








Congress was overwhelmingl; 
In those days of the SPOUs Ss} 
that very few om ymocr 
rtainly 





ats wi re 
among 


self was there 


THE SATURDAY 


at the request of a Democratic delegatior 


This fact humorously and mildly sin 
me out for as much attention from 
Republican members as from any of 
minority. One Repub a 
times inclined to wait until I could run hi 
special errand for him, was Mr. Ebon C 
Ingersoll, of Illinois, familiarly 

his friends by his mid 

which is what his broth 


Ir ye soll, 





called hi im. 
<er Blaine was rather partial t 

ll as a chairman when the Hou 
resolved itself into a committee of tl 
whol As this temporary pre 
it was his job to listen to the long tall 
nade only for purposes of pu i 
id requiring ttl » activity on tl 


Ir yerso 


ten 




















iding officer 





who was at 


known to 


the chairman. s the season advanced and 
the weather So warmer Mr. Ingers 
more than once intrusted to me the de 
cate mission of going to the restaurant i 
the basement, kept at that time by a 
mulatto named Downing, and bringing back 
to him one of the tall mint juleps of whict 
he was fond. One door to the Hall of Rep 
resentatives is immediately to the right of 
the Speaker’s desk sy reaching tl 
through what was called the Speake 
lobby a boy could pass from the door up 
four or five marble steps to the Speake 
completely hidden from two-thirds of the 
House, and, if he moved quietly, almost 
unr ed by the rest. 

Following the « } irman’ careful instru 
tions I used to wrap the 1 
crown of green ar id it \W 
in a folded newspaper and pa tt nu 
belo the level of the desl Here v aa 

lich the chairman might | 
rence or a manuscript. It wa 





depressed from 





once the re, 


} 


he beverage 


nake one or 
handkerchief across h 
sit with his hand over his mu 





‘ id then 
tache 


ratory while the handkerchief fell from hi 





as though listening to the flood en 


hand to the desk top and masked the straws 
t 


hat he manipulate d. 


Clark Ingersoll’s Humor 


Clark Ingersoll had all the qualities tha 
his brother attributed to him in 

»morable eulogy 
quite as keen as that of ( ‘ 
Bob himself. There was one storn cent 
ut cf a clash between 1 iber 
al vy nparliamenté iry lar 


magic of his humor tran 


lorever-me 
a humor 


men 

















, and had be sides 


1 d ( of the terms were so violent 
that see Fi : disinterested members were 
asking for a rebuke from the chair 
Mr Ingersoll evaded one r two 
ands, but when another member 1 tM 
char { of the 
ra ise, “* The 
the ftey 
a ¢ for the 
t 
er tio ( 
t of the uy 
the bu ece 
lent 
erging from the 
With many of 
il state there 
» some degre¢ 
a the re tab 





that had ect led had beer 
itted to the Union ur 





rr In that session \ 
ginia, Georgia, issippl and Texas were 





asking to 
of the South re 
under negro domination, an 
fore committees was burdened with alt St 
unbelievable stories of 

A most bitt 
was Mr. John A. 


was a nervous man 


come 





government wa 
i testimony be 
viole nce, 


er spe the Sout! 





cer against ith 
singham, of Ohio. He 
with a t 





resembled the current pictures of Lord 

Alfred Tennyson. His seat was in the front 

row of desk immediately facing the 

Speaker and near the steps on which the 
] f 


We were always in f 


page boys rested. 
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identify some not particularly welcome 
strangers. His attitude was, indeed, so in- 
hospitable that the moment would have 
heen embarrassing h ad not Nicolette eased 
it by murmuring, “The ge s*ntlemen—your 
friends from Paris fathe rT. 

‘Ah,” said Brissot, ‘‘my friends from 
Paris!” and he had the grace at least to 
rise and bow. 

The young man with him he presented 
M. Paul Letestard, and he went on 
to catalogue him with an imitation of rail- 
ery that was too venomous to be jocular. 

“Monsieur Letestard,”’ said he, “‘is a 
devotee of all the arts—a painter, a sculp- 
or, an actor, a poet and a musician; but 
ince he is also the son of a very rich man, 
he excels only in the art of conversation.’ 

Letestard flushed with excusable indig- 
nation and bestowed upon old Brissot a 
glance of hatred so apparent that involun- 
tarily I started forward to forestall a blow. 
And yet I felt that if any elderly man ever 
deserved to be struck it was Aristide Bris- 
ot. Fortunately, perhaps, interference on 
my part was not necessary, for Letestard 
got control of himself quickly, bowed, 

chieved a smile and said, ‘The king is 
disposed to jest at my expense, messieurs, 
and when the king jests—well, we all must 








to us as 





laugh 

“Feteh the port, Nicolette, and glasses,” 
commanded Brissot sharply, and he mut- 
tered some additional words to her in an 
aside which—judging later by the vile 
quality of the port-—I took to be instruc- 
tions as to the. brand and the year that he 
was willing to serve. 

Nicolette obeyed him without a word. 
When she had left the room George imme- 
diately engaged young Letestard in con- 
versation, drawing him a little to one side 
«© that neither | nor Brissot could hear 
what they said. Thus abandoned by my 
perfidious nephew, | mounted Monsieur 
Brissot’s hobby and broached the subject 
of postage stamps. 

At my inquiry whether he had as yet 
bagged the elusive Brunswick, 1852, his 
face flamed up and his eyes became posi- 
tively malignant. He did not need to tell 
me that he had not, but he did so tell me, 
al d he added in a low voice 

‘And would you believe it, the father of 
that young fool Letestard owns the stamp 
and will not sell it at any price! Bah! He 
is rich and a collector, and to him money 
means nothing —the collection everything. 
But I will obtain it, monsieur! I will ob- 
tain it if | am forced if 

He stopped abruptly, fearful lest he had 
betrayed himself by his vehemence. I ob- 
erved that his thin hands were trembling 
on his knees and that there was an un- 
healthy flush at his cheek bones, and I 
judged him fit for the psychopathic ward 
of a hospital. 

Presently Nicolette returned, bearing a 
tray on which were glasses and the port 
bottle. She served us, moving among us 
silently and gracetuly; moving as, we are 
» “ 1, a goddess moves. Then she sat down 

side her father and me, settling herself 
in ny os chair as if. to listen rather than to 
peak. But I forced her to speak, for it was 
my desire to learn more of her, to discover 
what manner of girl this avaricious old 
Brissot had fathered. It is perhaps need- 
less to say that I was certain she resembled 
her mother 

I commenced with a few banalities about 
Senlis—the quaint, quiet beauty of the 
town, the fineness of the cathedral and 
what not--and then I asked her rather 
abruptly what she did with her days. She 
raised large, surprised eyes and said sim- 
ply: “‘One has to work a great part of the 
day; there is so much to be done about the 
house. 

“Often, however,” she added quickly at 
sight of Brissot’s frown—‘‘ often in the af- 
ternoon I walk by the river—the Nonette, 
you know. It is very beautiful —the river 
at dusk, and it is restful.” 

““And in the evenings?" I ventured. 

She glanced at her father, not uneasily 
but as if she was aware of his annoyance 
and could do nothing to abate it. 

In the evenings,” said she, “I usually 
work at cataloguing my father’s stamps.” 

“Young girls in France,”’ broke in Bris- 
sot irritably, “‘are brought up to assist in 
t} They are 





the management of the house. 
not permitted to be idle and frivolous.” 

She nodded in acquiescence, and then 
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and acknowledged fact, ‘Yes, that is the 
reason why young girls in.France wish to 
marry as early as is possible.”’ 

‘‘And you,” I said, smiling, “ 
pose, no exceptic n?” 

She returned the smile with her lips, but 
her color was high and her eyes were not 
smiling as she answered firmly, “No, 
monsieur, I am in no way an exception.’ 

Brissot, at this, pounded on his chair arm 
sharply and grumbled something deroga- 
tory of her and of her sex in general, and 
even of the holy state of matrimony itself. 
I felt that he disapproved of everything in 
the universe except himself and postage 
stamps. But I noticed that the expression 
of his disapproval was almost without visi- 
ble effect upon Nicolette, who sat quietly 
in her chair, her hands clasped in her lap, 
her eyes seeking young Letestard only 
slightly more often than was normal. And 
| was suddenly aware that I had been mis- 
taken in my first hasty judgment of her 
Monsieur Brissot had by no means succeeded 
in breaking her will. He forced her to 
obey him, yes; he made of her a servant 
in his house; he bullied her and raged at 
her without a doubt; and the result was 
only that he had bent her—he had not 
broken her. 

I found myself looking at the girl with 
admiration, where formerly I had looked 
at her with pity. One does not pity people 
who are at heart dauntless and uncon- 
quered; one envies them and aspires to be 
like them. 

One does not pity Joan of Are except in 
her moments of weakness, when she was 
troubled with doubts. Henley’s ‘‘I am the 
master of my fate, I am the captain of my 
soul,” is surely, though his head be bloody, 
a song of triumph, not of despondency and 
resignation. 

I cast about in my mind, seeking to dis- 
cover whence she derived the force that 
buoyed her up; that enabled her to rise 
clear-eyed and serene above the harshness 
of her existence, and I came to the con- 
clusion that it must be either love or 
religion. 

It was the omniscient George who 
trampled scornfully on my alternative of 
religion and informed me that it was, of 
course, love. 

‘Didn't you see her look at Letestard?”’ 
he queried. ‘‘You did? Well, what more 
do you want?” 

I replied very meekly that I supposed 
I wanted nothing more. 


are, I sup- 


amt 


HE next day George left me alone while 

he went to keep an engagement with 
Letestard. What those two youthful sages 
discussed I could easily imagine; but it was 
not until some time later that George gave 
me their conversation in detail. George 
must have won the young Frenchman’s con- 
fidence almost at once, or else the French- 
man must have been in extreme need of a 
confidant, for my nephew returned to our 
hotel with an intimate knowledge of the 
private and personal affairs not only of 
Letestard but also of the Brissots, father 
and daughter. 

Nicolette,” George informed me, “‘has 
swept Paul Letestard completely off his 
feet. He's been in love with her ever since 
he can re smember—says she was made for 
him.’ 

“Not very original,’’ I commented. 

“oO, agreed George; ‘‘that’s what 
makes me believe he’s really in love—that 
and other things just as unoriginal.” 

“Well, and what then? How about 
Nicolette?” 

“Nicolette’s in the same boat. She’s 
been in love with Paul ever since she can 
remember.” 

““Why on earth don’t they do something 
about it then?” I demanded querulously. 

“Yes,” said George with a sagacious 
nod, ‘“‘why don’t they? I'll tell you why 
they don’t: It’s because old man Brissct 
will not consent to their marriage except 
upon one condition—one condition.” 

“One condition?” I repeated. ‘What 
condition?” 

George paused impressively. 

‘The condition is,”’ he said, “that Paul’s 
father give old Brissot a certain stamp 
which Brissot craves and which Paul’s 
father has in his collection. I'll give you 
just one guess what that stamp is.” 

“The one-silbergroschen Brunswick, 
1852,” I said immediately. 


“Correct!”’ said George. ‘‘Now what 
do you think of that?” 

“T think,” I answered, ‘that it’s un- 
civilized —it’s medieval. The old miser is 
selling his daughter—nothing less.” 

“Well,” agreed George reflectively, “he’s 
ce rtainly not exactly giving her away free. 
He’s sort of reversing the dowry idea. The 
worst of it is, she i isn t of age yet to marry 
without his consent.’ 

“‘T suppose that Letestard, Senior, won . 

agree to any suc h ridiculous bargain.” 

“You suppose right, and Paul doesn’t 
blame him. Nobody with any sense would 
blame him. You see, old Letestard, I 
gather, is something of a stamp fanatic 
himself, and that stamp is a mighty proud 
possession of his. It seems he has been ac- 
customed to rather gloat a bit over it in Bris- 
sot’s presence—brings it out to point with 
pride at it and that sort of thing. Very 
tantalizing, - course, for Brissot.” 

“Well,” I observed, “if a man owns a 
treasure it is only natural he should be 
proud to show it. 

“Uh-huh,” said George. ‘Only natural; 
natural and annoying. It’s like men that 
show off their children. Nobody objects 
much unless they want children of their 
own; but if they do I suppose it makes 
them a. little unhappy. Now I, for ex- 
ample—I don’t want either children or an 
old postage stamp; but I am capable of 
understanding the feelings of those who 
do.” 

“*Aren’t you becoming a little muddled, 
George?” I suggested. fear I don’t 
follow the analogy. The ownership of a 
postage stamp changes with its actual 
physical transfer from one individual to 
another, whereas no one can actually own 
another’s child. Nor, I imagine, does one 
ever covet another’s child.”’ 

“What?” demanded George. 

I repeated my belief that although one 
might covet children in the abstract one 
never coveted the child of another. 

“You're wrong,” said George—‘‘com- 
pletely wrong. Haven't I just told you 
that Paul Letestard covets Nicolette, the 
child of old man Brissot? Well, there you 
are, and fortunately that brings me back 
to the point where you interrupted me by 
questioning one of my figures of speech. 
It all boils down to this: Paul covets 
Nicolette, who is the property of Brissot. 
Brissot covets the something-or-other 
Brunswick stamp, which is the property of 
Letestard, Senior. Now if young Paul 
Letestard owned the stamp it would be 
obvious that an exchange could be ar- 
ranged without much difficulty. But he 
does not own it. You, however, own an 
excellent counterfeit if 

“Stop!’”’ I cried. ‘You must be mad! 
I can foresee what you're about to suggest, 
and I refuse definitely and firmly to be a 
party to any such deception.” 

**And very creditable of you, too—those 
sentiments,” said George cheerfully. ‘Only 
you don’t foresee at all what I’m about to 
suggest.”” 

“Well,” I replied, rather weakly I fear, 
‘“‘T imagine that you had some idea of sell- 
ing the fraudulent stamp to Paul Letes- 
tard. If that wasn’t the idea, I willingly 
apologize.”’ 

“Your apology,” said George, “‘is noted 
and accepted. My idea was totally differ- 
ent. My idea was to give —not sell—the 
countesfeit stamp to Paul's father, telling 
him frankly that it is imitation.” 

“‘And then?” 

“‘And then—oh, and then it wouldn’t 
outrage your sense of honor very greatly, 
would it, if Paul’s father gave the thing to 
old man Brissot in exchange for Nicolette? 
You see, it wouldn’t be your affair what 
happened to the stamp after you had given 
it away with no attempt to claim it was 
genuine.” 

I hesitated. 

“It would be,” I said gravely, ‘‘a breach 
of honor on the part of Monsieur Letestard, 
although I admit I should not condemn 
him very severely in the circumstances. 
But may I ask just why you are interest- 
ing yourself in this affair to the extent of 
giving away one of my stamps?” 

George laughed gayly and said: “I see 
you appreciate my sacrifice. Well, I’m 
prompted to this by an overwhelming de- 
sire to see the triumph of love. Isn’t that 
laudable enough, and natural enough, too, 
when you consider all the failures of love 
going on around us in the world?” 
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“T should think,” I grumbled, “that a 
youth of your age would like to do a little 
triumphing in love for himself.” 

“Hush!” said George. ‘My triumph 
lies in evading it.” 


O* THE following day George persuaded 
me, not without reluctance on my part, 
to pay a formal call on Monsieur Letestard. 
In a small leather-covered wallet in the 
breast pocket of my coat reposed the coun- 
terfeit one-silbergroschen rose Brunswick, 
1852. I went, I say, reluctantly, although 
George assured me that he and Paul had 
already prepared Monsieur Letestard for 
my visit. 

Letestard, a prosperous merchant in a 
small way, lived around the corner from 
his Boulangeries-Patisseries shop. It was a 
tempting shop, and I had already fre- 
quented it on several occasions before I had 
the pleasure of becoming acquainted with 
its owner. ‘‘ The pleasure,’’ I have written, 
and use the words sincerely and not merely 
to round out a conventional phrase. Yes, 
it was indubitably a pleasure to know 
Monsieur Letestard. 

He was a fat man of about sixty, with a 
bald head and a gleam of malice in his 
young blue eyes. Unlike most fat men, he 
was not ebullient; not the kind to slap one 
on the back or to make a’clown of himself 
simply to gain a laugh. He was intelligent 
and, more than that, he was educated. He 
knew not only his fellow men but, what is 
more rare, he knew books. In short, he 
had formed his own opinions of humanity, 
and in addition had studied the opinions of 
wiser men than he. Putting them all to- 
gether, he had, he assured us, arrived at the 
conclusion that the world was evil, and 
worth living in only because it was evil; 
and as a consequence of this happy convic- 
tion he was able to live cheerfully and con- 
tentedly, since, expecting the worst, he was 
seldom disappointed in any of his neighbors 
or friends. 

Young Paul Letestard, who was, of 
course, present when George and I ar- 
rived, proclaimed his utter disagreement 
with his father’s philosophy —proclaimed 
it as loudly as only a lover can who is con- 
vinced that he is acquainted with human 
perfection —and appeared uneasy lest our 
Anglo-Saxon sensibilities be shocked. 

““My son,” said Monsieur Letestard, 
“informs me that you have been kind to 
him; that your nephew and he are good 
friends. I am grateful that it isso. But he 
has hinted to me that you have come here 
for something perhaps even more impor- 
tant than a visit of amity; in fact, if you 
will permit me to proceed directly to the 
point, that you have come to discuss a 
matter of a postage stamp. Gentlemen, I 
await your words and I am at your service.” 

Although Monsieur Letestard included 
both George and myself in the gesture of 
his plump white hands, I consid red that 
on George alone fell by rights the duty of 
broaching the scheme. It was George’s 
scheme; Paul was George’s friend; every- 
thing pointed to George. But George 
the elusive George—not for the first time 
in his life, abandoned me. 

“It is my unele’s stamp that is in ques- 
tion,” said George, bowing gracefully in my 
direction. 

“Ah!” said Letestard, and waited. 

‘‘Monsieur,” I said after a space, “‘I am 
given to understand by my nephew—in- 
discreetly, perhaps, by my nephew —that 
your son could consummate an—an ar- 
rangement greatly desired on his part were 
he in possession of a certain postage stamp.’ 

Letestard raised amused brows above his 
youthful eyes as I paused, at a loss how 
best to continue, and he glanced quickly 
from myself to Paul, to George. 

“Tt is perhaps true, monsieur,”’ he said. 
“T trust that my son, however, has not 
been beating his breast and tearing his hair 
in the presence of you and your nephew.” 

“He has not,’’ inte rposed George. ‘“] 
encountered great difficulty, on the con- 
trary, in extracting the information both 
from him and from Nicolette.” 

““Ah?” queried Letestard. ‘‘A maiden 
from whom it is difficult to extract in- 
formation? Does such a one exist?” 

“She emphatically does,”’ said George 
with spirit. ‘She is an extraordinary girl. 

“Undoubtedly,” agreed Letestard with a 
grave smile. ‘I am behind no one in my 
admiration of Nicolette. But perhaps,’ 
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he added, turning to me-—-“‘perhaps we 
have strayed from the immediate subject.” 

‘ Monsieur,” I said simply, ‘I have come 
to offer you that stamp the one-silber- 
vroschen rose Brunswic k, 1852.’ 

1 drew out my little wallet from my 
breast pocket, extended the stamp and 
passed it over to Letestard. 

“Unfortunately,” I said, “the stamp isa 


’ 


vunterfeit—a good one, to be sure, but 
evertheless a counterfeit, and hence 
worthles In presenting it to you I am, 








therefore, making a valueless gift-—value- 
ess at least intrinsically. What use you 
hoose to make of it—well, shall we say 
ts potential value?—rests completely with 
ou. The stamp once out of my hands, I 
1 those hands of its destiny.” 
examining the 
tamp, turning it about in his fingers. Then 
he produced a pocket lens and made an 
ven more minute inspection. Then he 
nodded his head and smiled a little. 

‘It is, as you observe,” said he, ‘‘an ex- 
The color is possibly a 
trifle too dark and the 8 seems to be imper- 
fect; but it is small wonder you were 
leceived.”’ 

‘I can scarcely term myself a connois- 
eur,’ I explained, “‘and I bought the 
tamp before submitting it to experts. It 
was perforce a hurried purchase, since the 
wher was departing unexpectedly for 
outh America. Needless to say, he de- 
parted 7 


“Of course,” 
, 


Letestard sat in silence, 


cellent imitation. 


agreed Letestard. ‘And 
now I understand that you wish me to ac- 
ept the stamp as a gift from you to be 
used as my son or I decide?”’ 

‘I do.” 

He pondered the affair for a while, his 
brows knitted, his hands drumming on the 
table. Then he said: 

‘Monsieur, you have made a most gen- 
erous offer, and 1 am tempted to accept. 
You foresee, undoubtedly, that what I 
hould do with the stamp would involve a 
mall deception; excusable, perhaps, but 
a deception nevertheless. I am influenced 
hy two emotions; | am pulled in two direc- 
tions. My affection for my son and my wish 
to see him secure the wife that he desires 
urge me to bribe this ignoble Brissot with 
the stamp that he covets; but my pride 
and my sense of fitness tell me that it is 
humiliating and cowardly to obtain a wife 
for my son by even appearing to pay a 
price. You see my predicament, monsieur. 
However, | will confess to you what you 
have already no doubt divined—lI dislike 
Monsieur Brissot most heartily; and there 
enters the personal equation. I dislike 
Monsieur Brissot so heartily that I should 
rejoice to discomfit him-—to cheat the 
heater. Monsieur Brissot is a worm. On 
this world we are all of us worms, crawling 
ibout in the slime; but Monsieur Brissot 
is a peculiarly objectionable worm. It is 
desirable, if only for the sake of Nicolette, 
that he be crushed; and so, monsieur, if 
you will allow it, I will reflect upon this 
matter overnight and to-morrow you shall 
have my decision. In the meantime you 
have my most cordial thanks.” 

1, of course, made no objection to Letes- 
tard’s desire to meditate at leisure, and 
hortly afterward we left the house, George 
and I walking back to our hotel through 
the quiet, crooked streets. 

On the way we encountered Nicolette, a 
market basket over her arm. She was bare- 





headed, and the sun glinted ruddily on her 
black hair. One envied young Paul Letes- 
tard. She seemed pleased to see us, be- 


towing on us her tranquil smile—the smile 
if a woman on the lips of a child. George 
eized her basket immediately and we 
turned and escorted her back to her father’s 
house 

‘We come from Monsieur Letestard,” 
said George, “‘and we found him a very 
amicable gentleman.” 

‘Yes,”’ she said simply, “I love Monsieur 
i loves him, although 
he claims to love no one. You saw Paul? 
Paul tells me that he and you are good 
friends. I am glad.” 

‘Yes, we saw Paul. 
elect seemed cheerful.” 

Now this remark of my nephew’s struck 
me as being impertinent—what he himself 
would call fresh. It certainly would have 
et most silly girls to blushing. But Nico- 
lette did not blush, nor did she attempt to 
deny the imputation. Instead she merely 
raised her eyebrows interrogatively. 

“We have been conspiring,’’ George in- 
formed her in answer to her mute ques- 
tion —‘‘we have been conspiring, my uncle 


estard — everyone 


The bridegroom- 
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and I, and before long we may have some 
good news for you. Meanwhile, like all 
conspirators, we must exude an atmosphere 
of mystery. Do we not look mysterious, 
mademoiselle?”’ 

She gave a little laugh, and I was sud- 
denly aware that I had not heard her laugh 
before. 

“You Ame ricans, % 
you always joke?’ 

“Yes, indeed,” my nephew assured her 
gravely —“ boast and joke; that’s all we do. 
Sometimes we dance a little. I intend, 
mademoiselle, to dance at your wedding in 
a very few ec fp 

She glanced at him quickly, puzzled no 
doubt, uncertain whether he was in earnest. 

Then she said gravely, ‘I hope, monsieur, 
that you may.”” And then we left her at 
her door in the archway. 


she exclaimed—‘‘do 
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HAT Monsieur Letestard had reached a 

decision in regard to the matter of ac- 
cepting my stamp, and that the decision 
was unfavorable to the hopes of his son 
Paul, was apparent when that young man 
burst in on us at our hotel on the following 
morning, his face as gloomy as that of a 
prospective suicide. But, like all French- 
men, he was vehement and gesticulatory 
even in his gloom. 

“We have lost!’’ he cried. “‘My father 
decides to return to you your stamp. I 
have it here. He thanks you; he is grate- 
ful; he is regretful; but he is firm. What 
an obstinacy!” 

“Sit down,”’ urged George. 

aul sat down and put his head in his 
hands, a very miserable young lover. 

“Now,” George continued, “‘tell us just 
what your father said.” 

“He did not say much,” groaned Paul; 
“‘merely that he had decided that he could 
not take advantage of your generosity. He 
gave me the stamp and requested that I 
return it. Here it is, monsieur,’”’ and he 
handed me the counterfeit one-silber- 
groschen rose. ‘‘We are at the end,” he 
added. ‘I must give up Nicolette.” 

George crossed the room to him and 
clapped him vigorously on the bae k. 

“Give up?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Never give 
up! We must devise some other scheme, 
that is all. And at the worst, remember 
that Nicolette will come of age before long, 
and then you can marry without Brissot’s 
consent. You can thumb your nose at the 
old idiot and march gayly up to the altar, 
although personally I’m of the opinion that 
no man but a fool marches gayly up to the 
altar.” 

George always enjoys a cynical jab at 
matrimony, the bonds of which, even to 
this day, he has successfully avoided. That 
he has succeeded in avoiding them is cause 
for wonder if not for admiration, for he is 
an orphan, rich and a philanderer, with an 
eye ever receptive to pulchritude. 

“George,”” I said severely, “this is 
scarcely the time to be facetious. One who 
has never felt a wound should not jest at 
Scars 

““Matrimony being, I suppose, the scar 
of love? You are not very fortunate, Uncle 
Foster, in your metaphors.” 

Letestard, I am sure, paid no heed to 
this inanity, but sat motionless and miser- 
able and mute. 

“T almost forgot,” said he at length—‘‘I 
almost forgot to inform you that my father 
requests you will do him the honor of din- 
ing with him this evening. I suppose that 
he wishes to thank you in person for your 
generosity. May I tell him that you will 
come?” 

We accepted readily enough, for we sus- 
pected that Monsieur Letestard might have 
more to say about the matter in hand than 
Paul had been able to reveal. 

When Paul had left us George and I 
spent a quiet, dejected day, endeavoring 
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to devise new stratagems by which to out- 
wit old Brissot. But even George’s fertile 
young brain hit upon nothing adequate, 
and in the evening we took our way to 
Letestard’s empty-headed. 

You can perhaps imagine our surprise 
when, on our arrival, we found that Brissot 
and Nicolette were already present; Bris- 
sot in a more amiable mood than I had 
hitherto seen him, and Nicolette unquiet 
for once, flushed and mystified and expec- 
tant. As for Monsieur Letestard, he ap- 
peared grave but satisfied—like a widower, 
George whispered to me. 

The meal proceeded agreeably enough, 
owing chiefly to Brissot’s newly acquired 
good humor and to George’s unflagging 
ebulliency. 

When we had finished the pré-salé—and 
a delicious pré-salé it was, too—Letestard 
exchanged nods with Brissot, pushed back 
his chair and stood up. 

“Mademoiselle, ” he said, with a bow to 
Nicolette, ‘and messieurs, as you may per- 
haps have divined, this little dinner was not 
planned with the sole idea of assembling 
congenial friends in order that they might 
eat together. Behind it, I assure you, there 
lies a motive nobler than that. We are told 
in the Bible that marriage is an honorable 
institution, and the passages in which it is 
advocated are numerous. Saint Paul him- 
self says in his Epistle to the Corinthians, 
I believe, that it is better to marry than to 
burn. Against such testimony the gibes of 
the scoffers cannot prevail. 

“That fact, then, being decided, it is my 
honor and my pleasure to announce, with 
the consent of Monsieur Brissot, the be- 
trothal of Nicolette, his daughter, and Paul, 
my son. I drink to the health of the happy 
pair and I request, messieurs, that you join 
me.” 

Of course we did so, but I for one was so 
astounded at the unexpected turn things 
had taken that I could scarcely find my 
feet or my wine glass. Nicolette and Paul 
were gazing at each other, fearful to believe 
in their happiness. George emitted a long 
““Yeah-h-h!"’ followed by a hearty ‘ Atta- 
boy!” and emptied his glass at a gulp. 

When the toast had been drunk, Letes- 
tard, still standing, requested an instant of 
silence. 

“We all,” he said, ‘‘contemplate with 
pleasure the prospe ct of this felicitous 
union. That is apparent. It is my desire 
to express my own pleasure in a material 
form—in a form less fugitive than looks, 
less transient than words. In short, it is my 
desire to bestow a gift, not upon the ador- 
able Nicolette, not upon the adoring Paul, 
but, messieurs, upon Monsieur Aristide 
Brissot, my worthy friend and neighbor 
and father of the bride-to-be.” 

Letestard motioned to the servant and 
whispered a command in her ear. Old 
Brissot licked his pale lips in anticipation, 
for, as I discovered later, he well knew what 
was coming. It had all been arranged be- 
forehand between him and Letestard. 

Presently the servant returned, bearing 
in her two hands an enormous postage- 
stamp album, which she placed reverently 
on the table in front of Letestard. It was 
apparent that during her years of servitude 
she had been taught to regard the album 
as a sort of sacred relic, the most precious 
treasure in the household. 

Deliberately, amid a complete silence, 
Letestard opened the album, turning its 
pages slowly and with extreme care. 
could see that he passed by: the A’s to the 
B’s, and it was not difficult to suspect that 
he was seeking Brunswick. So he had ca- 
pitulated, after all. In order to secure his 
son’s happiness he had surrendered to the 
greed of old Brissot—he was coming to the 
sacrifice, and old Brissot was licking antici- 
patory lips. 

As I had surmised, Letestard’s hand 
ceased to turn the pages when the caption 
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“Brunswick” had been reached. Now 
Brunswick has but few stamps, and I per- 
ceived at a glance that Letestard possessed 
them all-—a remarkable collection. Among 
them I saw the one-silbergroschen rose of 
the issue of 1852. 

Letestard raised his head and began to 
speak. 

‘Monsieur Brissot, I have before me the 
gift to which I referred. In order that there 
shall be no misunderstanding’’—and here 
his voice took on, I thought, a severer, 
sharper tone—‘‘in order, I say, that there 
shall be no misunderstanding, I desire, in 
the presence of these gentlemen, to stress 
the word ‘gift.’ In other words, it is under- 
stood that I am not trading this stamp—I 
am giving it away; and I am giving it away 
freely and under noc ompulsion. Iam sure, 
however, that I could give it to no one who 
would cherish it better or value it more 
highly than Monsieur Brissot.”’ 

As he concluded this extraordinary 
speech he tore the rose-colored stamp from 
the page—deftly and with fingers that did 
not tremble—and he handed it with a bow 
to old Brissot. The latter’s hand was al- 
ready outstretched to receive it. He bowed 
jerkily and said suavely, “‘ Thank you, Mon- 
sieur Letestard, for the gift. You could 
have hit upon nothing that I should more 
desire.” 

“The wedding 
set for three days hence. 


,’ observed Letestard, ‘‘is 


” 


vi 

EORGE, as he had promised Nicolette, 

danced at the wedding. Although it 
was held in the middle of the day, we wore 
dress clothes to conform to the French cus- 
tom; and George, stimulated, I fear, by 
the sweet champagne which Letestard pro- 
vided in abundance, danced so strenuously 
that his collar hung down limp over his 
shirt bosom. 

Everyone was happy, including Letes- 
tard, who appeared to harbor no regrets 
of his sacrifice. Nicolette was transformed. 
In place of resignation there now glowed 
expectancy upon her. The door of her cell 
had been unlocked and she was now stand- 
ing in the sun. 

When the bridal pair had driven away 
and the festivities were at an end, Letestard 
approached me and invited me to follow 
him into his library —a small, comfortable 
room considerably removed from the formal 
salon. 

‘Monsieur,”’ said he, motioning me to a 
seat, ‘I cannot have you leave Senlis with- 
out expressing my thanks to you for what 
you have done.” 

“But I have done nothing,” I disclaimed. 
“It is you who have wrought happiness for 
those two.” 

He nodded leisurely. 

“Perhaps,” he agreed—‘“‘perhaps. But 
it was you who planted the seed of the idea. 
It was upon your suggestion that I acted.” 

‘““My suggestion!’’ I echoed. ‘‘Why, 
monsieur, you would have nothing to do 
with my sugg zestion!”’ 

“Pardon,” he said, “but in a way I acted 
upon it. I had not thought before, you see, 
of offering the stamp to Monsieur Brissot, 
and had it not been for you I fear I should 
never have done so. You must understand 
that I have owned that stamp for many 
years, and that for exactly that many years 
Brissot had been consumed with desire for 
it. It has, I confess,” he continued with a 
hint of asmile, ‘“‘given me no little pleasure 
to show Brissot that stamp. It has amused 
me to see him writhe with covetousness. 
Alas, I shall have that pleasure, that amuse- 
ment, no more!” 

“You were generous, monsieur. You 
sacrificed yourself for the happiness of your 
son. For his sake you parted with your 
greatest treasure.” 

The hint of a smile developed upon his 
lips and his blue eyes snapped and twinkled 
amazingly. 

‘“*My greatest treasure?” he questioned. 
‘‘Well, no, monsieur; my greatest source 
of amusement, perhaps, but not my great- 
est treasure.” 

“You have stamps, then, 
value?” 

“‘Hundreds, monsieur—thousands! You 
see, my one-silbergroschen rose Brunswick, 
1852, was, like yours, unfortunately a 
counterfeit.” 

I stared and then I stood up and shook 
him by the hand. 

“A gift,’’ he mused—‘“‘it was understood 
that it was to be merely a gift. And surely, 
monsieur, it is not the value of a gift that 
counts—it is the sentiment that accom- 
panies it.” 
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You don’t see them— 
Where are they? 


fp ae there just the same—the pumps. 
Every column of smoke from a factory chim- 
ney, every puff of steam from an office building, 
every water tank or cooling tower, means pumps. 
They’re hidden away, down in sub-basements, in 
every engine and boiler room, out of sight and pretty 
much out of mind. Do you realize that power plants 
couldn’t operate without them? 


Visit with us for a moment the never-failing power 
plant of The New York World. If its Goulds 
Pumps should give trouble, this famous newspaper 
would come out late. 


Two Goulds Triplex Pumps feed water to the boil- 
ers. Four Goulds Triplex Pumps circulate water 
throughout the entire building. Two Goulds Vacuum 
Pumps help with the steam heating system. Two 
Goulds Sump Pumps mop up drippage as fast as it 
collects, These Goulds Pumps have been in con- 
tinuous service for 
sixteen years. 


periods ranging from ten to 


Listen to Henry Waldinger, Chief Electrician of 
The World, when asked if these veterans ever get 


out of order, 


“It seems to me,” ne of then 


It wasn't the 


says Henry Waldinger, * 
was laid up for repairs a few years ago 

pump’s fault, though. Broken feed-pipe, 
You see, these are Goulds Pumps 


I hardly have to b« 


as I recall it 


and they're ele 


trically driven ther with them at 
all. They're as good today as when they were puti 
probably will last as long as The World.’ 


' 


Goulds Pumps are made in more than three thou- 
sand types and sizes. Goulds engineers place thei 
experience at the service of those interestedin pumps, 
People who want to forget their pumping problems 
do well to bring them to Pump Headquarters. 


The GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
SENECA FALLS = tablished 1848 NEW YORK 


New York Philadelphia 
Houston Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
Atlanta 


Boston 
Detroit 
Agencies in all principal cities 
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New Light Seven 
$1685 
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For Seventeen Years These S f 


The Same Ideals and Been 


This Reo organization is unique in the automotive industry. 


One might go further, and say it is an outstanding exception 
to the general rule among modern business corporations. 


For, the spirit, and the harmony, the constancy of associa- 
tion, and consistency of purpose that are here, are seldom 
found in this ‘Get Rich Quick Era,” in which “nothing 
is constant but change.” 


If the Reo product is known as the “Gold Standard of 
Values”’;—if the Reo Motor Car Company is financially 
one of the strongest in the world;—if Reo service is a model 
for others to emulate;—it is because for seventeen years 
these men have devoted their time and energies—heart 
and head and hand—to the attainment of that result. 


Here is no absentee control—no stock jobbing. 


This organization is interested in only one form of busi- 
ness activity—the making and merchandising of automo- 
biles and motor trucks. 


Your grandfather knew this kind of an organization and 
he considered these policies and practices the fundamen- 
tals of success. 


eRe. 


HARRY C. TEZL 
Factory Manager 


ROBERT C, RUESCHAW 
Sales Manager 

















His day held as truest, that Enterprise that looks beyond 
rather than at, the opportunity of the moment: 


—that quality that shows best in the long run: 

—that service that actually serves—not the mere mouth 
ing of a promise. 

These things are built into the very fibre of this product. 
They account for Reo quality and Reo stability. 

Reo never has been refinanced—nor reorganized. 

The same men who at the beginning formulated the Reo 
policies today direct its destinies and are perpetuating 
those policies. 

Nothing ever changes those policies—no considerations of 


personal or business rivalry; no ambitions for world domina 
tion; no greed to take advantage of an abnormal condition 


For example: Reo made no additions to its plants during 
the war hysteria. Hence, Reo has today no surplus capac- 
ity—nor does the Reo product carry an excessive over- 
head charge on investment in unused plants. 


That accounts in part for the low Reo prices. 


RICHARD H. SCOTT 
Vice President and Gen. Mér. 
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Speed Wagon 
$1435 ~ 
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te even Men Have Cherished 
as One in Their Ambitions 


Above we show two Reo basic models, each of which To have accomplished this— 
marks an epoch in improved transportation. One in pas- 
senger carrying—the other in hauling and delivering. 


—to have grown, not too rapidly, but steadily, healthily 
from year to year; 

That new Light 7 Passenger Reo, mounted on “The In- 
} comparable Six”? Chassis, will set a new fashion in family 
} cars and a new standard in values. 


—to have developed a product that from the first gained 
and held a place in the quality class; 


—to have added each year a little more to the reputation 


; : ; ; j » house and the confidence and good will of users;— 
it is easily handled and of such weight its operation and of the house and the confidence and good wil ‘ 


| For here is a car of seven passenger capacity, of such size 
+ upkeep are well within the “economy range.”’ 


—and finally, to have produced two models in the two great 
divisions of motor transportation, each of which is a leader 
—a model—and sets a new standard of values—this is an 
achievement of which these seven men are frankly proud. 


It is built for the family of modest means, but of discrimi- 
nating judgment and refined taste. 


if We are confident its advent will make the ‘‘Seven”’ the 


® standard family car of the future. © Reo Motor Car Co Lansing Mich 
‘ ’ ° 


And—the history of that mighty Speed Wagon is one of Reo Motor Car Co. of Canada, Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
the most sensational episodes in this amazing industry. 


This Speed Wagon has revolutionized transportation, be- 
cause it fits every business. Today it dominates the field New Catalogs of Complete Reo line just off the press tell other inter- 
of hauling regardless of carrying capacities esting facts about Reo. Prices quoted are f. 0. b. factory, plus war tax 





HORACE T. THOMAS GEORGE E. SMITH DONALD E. BATES 
Vice-Pres. and Chief Engineer Purchasing Manager Secretary and Treasurer 
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Plumb Hatchets are sold by 
hardware dealers everywhere. 


Price, $1.75 


The hammer 
* for the home 
he Plumb Nail 


Hammer is the 
choice of carpenters 
and mechanics because 
*» it works better and 
' helps more than the 
ordinary hammer. 

The hammer pre- 
ferred by these experts 
is the best hammer for 
the home. 

A broader striking 
face. Claws that pull 
any nail—head or no 
head. Hand-comfort 
handie that makes hard 
work easy. Price, $1.50. 


Factories: Philadelphia and St. Louis 
Foreign Branches end Representatives 


Sydney Melbourne Manila 
Wellington Montevideo Santiago 
Sao Paulo Johannesburg Brisbane 


Buenos Aires 
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Treat yourself to a hatchet that 


holds its edge — a PLUMB 


HE home hatchet is surely an all ’round tool; it 
has to stand a lot of use and abuse. 

Father wants it for nice work—to shape boards, 
remove tongueing; Mother needs it for ’most every- 
thing that has to be chopped, pounded or cracked; 
while Son splits kindling, takes it to the woods to build 
a ‘‘shack’’—and who knows what else? 

The Plumb Hatchet was made with these uses in 
mind ... and to keep its edge. 

Plumb Hatchets are forged from one piece of high- 
grade special analysis steel; and are given the Plumb 
armorplate heat treatment and double temper so that 
their keen edges will stand severe service. 

Blades are tapered for an easy slicing stroke. They 
bite deep into the wood and don’t stick. The ‘‘eye’’ is 
heat treated to prevent breaking. 

The straight grained weathered hickory handle, with 
its special Hand-Comfort Grip, won’t tire or cramp the 
hand muscles—it won’t turn or slip in your hand. 

The hand-forged, ‘‘non-rust’’ finish protects the head 
—the beautifully mahoganized finish saves the handle. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia U.S.A. Established 1856 















Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 
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THE PRODIGAL FATHER 


genius, positive genius, but not an ounce 
of anything back of it—no character, no 
judgment, no sense. Yes, I married for 
love, and where am I now? You’ll never 
regret this step, I’m sure, for Sam Merkle 
told me Benny has a million cold that he 
made in the cement, and nobody can touch 
it but him, and not a chick or child, though 
married twice, only relatives that he hates 
like poison. os 

“Te, yes, Julie. 
breakfast. 
“T’ll call Benny up and he can take us 
out somewhere. Now, dearie, you know 

I never tried to influence you one way or 
the other, but it’s just as well to let Benny 
think it was me talked you into it—if I’m 
to get that eight thousan d, I mean. You 
lon't t mind, darling?’ 

‘No, I don’t mind,” said Lilla. 

Her face seemed as old as ie? s. There 
were black circles about her eyes. She 

eard Julie in the next room, call 
Benny’s number. She had done it now! 

Benny puffed in half an hour later, 
leek, businesslike, grinning, with his face 
blue-black from the closest possible shave. 
Julie received him in the 

“Say, this is great news! Fine, fine 

chortled. 

‘Don’t you think it wasn’t some job to 
talk her into it,” Julie told him. ‘I’ve 
peen working for you, Ber ny Le roy, that 
[ have! Rooting for you from the fir 
It’s a big wrench to lose her—to hand my 
little girl over to you. She’s all I’ve got, 
you know that, and we been like sisters to- 
gether. All I got—except my career. And 
speaking of that * 

She told him of Graff and the proposed 
engagement. At mention of eight thou- 
and dollars his smile faded suddenly, but 
e lured it back. In the end he agreed to 
irnish the money. 

‘You won’t have to pay for three 
veeks,”’ she told him. ‘“‘But you might 
ust give me a letter to Graff, saying you're 
good for it. Sit down there and write it 
while I get Lilla.’”’ She went into the bed 
room. “Lilla, dear, Benn; 
heard her say. 

Benny sat at the desk, moistened his 
thick lips with his tongue and wrote. As he 
finished and rose Lilla came in. He stood 
taring at her 

‘Well, Lilla, I hear you’re 
‘ 1 


ane me. 


Let’s get down to 








sitting room 





Ss come, he 


going to 





€ I 

hat’s—great! You won't regret it. 
Everything you want, little girl—every 
thing money can buy.”’ He came close : 
put his short arms about her. “A little 
iss, eh, to seal the bargain?” His breath, 
redolent of stale cigar smoke and boot- 
legger’s gin, was on her cheek. 

“No, no!” she cried, and 
away. “Not now!” 

“All right,”’ said Benny Leroy. “I can 
wait.’ After a moment she lifted —= es 
to his. There was nothing of the fait hful 
dog in Benny’s eyes now. Little Red Rid- 
ng Hood, out of her experience with ani- 


" l 


mals, could have supplied a truer simile 








pushed him 


au 
fim AT night Benny gave Lilla and Julie 

a party to celebrate the betrothal 
vas past midnight when he brought th 
home. Whatever the feelings of Lilla, pale 
and silent through the festivities, Julie Kerr 
was in high good humor. Things were going 
her way at last. Before her stretched once 
more the high road of her career. She could 
travel it unhampered. Old? She'd show 
them! To-morrow her rehearsals began. A 
third owner of theshow! Sheknew _ too 
well the advantage that would give her. She 
meant to enjoy it to the full. No nonsense 
from anybody. 

Her mind was playing with such pleasant 
thoughts as these as she entered the almost 
deserted lobby of the hotel and walked 
toward the elevator some distance ahead of 
the other two. Suddenly she was aware of 
a long thin man disentangling himself and 
rising from a chair near the desk. He ad- 
vanced to meet her. There was something 
familiar in his walk. He removed the hat 
that had been low over his eyes, and she 
saw again that old, cynical smile. 

“Well, Julie,” he said. 

“Dick Paton!” she cried. 

‘‘What a marvelous memory for faces, 
Julie!’”’ he ee oe ‘I hardly expected 
you’d know me—it has been so many years 
since —— 





(Continued from Page 5 

“Since you ran away.”’ 

‘Ran, my dear? 
with an energy it has never been my good 
fortune to possess. Not ran—hardly that. 
Strolled off into the distance, say, being a 
bit fed up with matrimony and all 
Weak of me—oh, very weak! Weak 
acter always. Owe you a thousand 
ogies.”’ 

‘You owe me more than that.’ 
‘Ah, yes, dear heart, if you must speal 
ordid things 

“You owe me fourteen years’ alimony. 
You've got a nerve to come back!” 

‘Yes, haven’t I? Rather admire n 
self, you know. As for the—er—alimo 
I fancied you’d mention it; but when you 
know all—the uphill fight, playing in the 
many a night I lay awake wishing 
I had a penny to send you.” 

jilla and Benny came up. Julie Kerr 
sank weakly into a chair. 

‘What!” cried Paton, turning. ‘“‘It’ 
little Lilla, as I live! By Jove, Julie, she’ 

dit to you or to us, shall I say? 
No-— well, perhaps not. At any rate, she 
you all over again, and who could be f 
than that? Lilla, will you shake hands 
with—-your father?” 

He held out his hand and stood with that 
charming whimsical smile no woman had 
ever had the heart to resist. Lilla t 
herself s smiling too for the first time t 
night. She gave him her hand. He held it 
firmly for a moment, then drew her slim 
body to him and kissed her on the chee} 
For some unknown reason the heart of 
J 


SLICKS 





Julie Kerr, watching, became suddenly like 
le ad. Julie got wearily to her feet. 
a Mr. — ,”’ she ( 

‘Ah, ’ Dick aton ar 
ny’s | “Mr. 
! : picked that up at the 
club. Frightful gossips, the men at ‘the 
club. Love’s young drean 
sort of thing, eh, what? Look 
} I used to know your wife our first 
I think she was. Joll Vv girl. Little did I 
dream that some day her husband would 
grow up to marry my baby, but such is life 
among the players.” 
‘I'd better be 
Leroy. 
**No doubt 














going,”’ growled Mr 


no doubt Feel a bit of an 








it ler on tnis touching scene, I fane 
Che return of the pro back from the 
nu igal in the bosom ot ! fa 
We look in o 1 < Look in or 
is olte 
“Good night,” said Benny Le See 
to-morrow,” he added to Lilla, and 


“Charming fellow,” Dick Paton com- 
“A bit passé, perhaps, 
the loveliest flowers must fad Eh, Julie?” 
“What do you want?” asked Julie Kerr 
coldly. ‘“‘Why have you come back es 
“Ah, Julie, there you have me,” he 
miled. ‘“‘It’s difficult to put into word 
Got to thinking of you—of Lilla—« 
pecially of Lilla. Something indefinite 
ng ble, pulled me Dack 
ility ss 


that’s good!” he laughed 





““Good that it came at last, you mea 
3, isn’t it? Well, it came, so I’ve drifted 
ything I can do 
ars too late,” said Juli 

“Fourteen years too late so far as you're 
concerned,” he said gently. “But i 
Lilla’s case—well, really, who can say?” 

She stared at him. What did he mean | 
that? She must get rid of him, but hov 
Just like him, this was, strolling debonair] 
into her life at the one moment in * the 
fourteen years when she wanted him lea 
She hated him. At least she ought ti » nate 
him. He was good-looking, thoug! 
traight, beautifully tailored as always, 
distinguished. The years that had dealt so 
unkindly with her had only served to 
crease his fascinatior 

‘I'd like a chat with you both. rea I 
would,” he was saying. ‘‘But not 
public place, if you don’t mind. All 11 
quire, Julie, to complete my happiness is a1 
invitation to your rooms.” 

‘You'll not get it. You’re not my hu 
band, you know. And at this hour 

“But Lilla cz in chape ronus. W 

Julie hesitated. ‘‘So many thin 
over,” Paton smiled. ‘‘Come, Julie.”’ 

She found herself obeying him once 
more. A moment later they were all seated 
in the bare little sitting room. 





see if there’s ar 


** Just fourteer 























Really, you credit me 








Strange, 1 


‘Perhaps you want to know what I’ve 


been doir xz these past fourteen years, * said 





Paton, “pe not. I'll tell you, any 
how. I've about a bit. Went out 
with a Bandr nn troupe—Gibraltar, Al 


giers, Calcutta, the Federated Malay State 
Hong- Kor g—God knows where. Tried 
toc ( he Coast P ortland, F risco, ever 
Went out toAustralia —wasthere 
when the war broke. Joined up with the 
artillery --had to go, really, you know—it 
was Er er ind. Served the war out. After 
landed a shop in the West End, 
ade g or got real money Julie 
raised her eyes and looked at him keenly 
“Oh, no, my dear,” he smiled ‘It’s all 
gone—-like chaff before the wind. Never 
could hang onto it. Owe a chap in London 
God knows if 





Sage money here 
r get it back.”’ 
‘The same old Dick,” she murmured 
mehow the spell of his presence softened 
“Same ol lsixpence,’’ he admitted. ** You 
know, Ju the London critics said it too 
Said Ih ot pen ato mean Used to sit and 
ink ¢ about this gift I had—and 
wonder. Just a gift, that’s all. Nothing 





more. No busine ense, no perseverance, 
no backbone, really A wonderful gift 
juandered. Other chaps with not half my 
abilit »*h, damn it , what's the use 
“What are uu going to do now?” Julie 
i ed 
fave t know Ramble round hunting 
il gagement here, I fancy 
“T suppo you know | could put you in 
the I mean.” 
«Might be a good idea too. . Free room 
and board, plenty of leisure to loaf and ir 
ite the il, and read. Chaps tell me I 


really ought to bone up on H. G. Well 
What an opportunity for Well jail!” 


Julie!’ cried Lilla 

“Oh, I shan’t do it,” Julie said. “It 
wouldn’t do any good.” 

‘Se ble girl,’ smiled Paton. ‘‘Not an 
iota of g vod, my dear. Harm, rather 
t. ( i’re still pretending to be sweet 

i twenty, think of it—the headlines 


Fourteen 
} Alimony — Married 
‘wenty-two Years Ago--A Daughter of 


Kerr Jails Her ex-Husband 





ent Not precisely the type of pub- 
' 1 crave, is it, Julie?” 
Julie stood up. ‘Is there anything mors 
to he 1?’ she asked, 
He ed | 1 uncertainly over hi 
Xx i 
One t g more, it seems to me. I told 


la brought m«e 
sponsibility 
d. I arrive to 








he’s on the point marrying one 
Benny Leroy. I won't insult her by asking 
e’s fond of } Naturally she’s not 





‘I'll tell you why,” said Julie. ‘She’ 


him because she’s sick and 





ed of being broke, of never having 

| , of having to dodge round corners to 
escape the landlord. And if that’s been her 
f never had a chance like other 
giris, whose fault is it , I'd like to kne : 


head hi id fallen forward « 





“TL te yu,” he said gently. “‘It’s m 
fault I'm to blame.” He lifted } r 
and smiled half-heartedly - % pret! 
rotten sort of father, aren't I, ‘Lille? 

‘Why , I thir you're wonderful!” said 
Lilla, and it was pernaps the greatest 
trmute ever | 1 | personality that she 
had tended te no such thing 

Wit ! y air regained, Pat 





There you have it, Julie! ried 
‘The ecret { my great TI 
women —the girls, God bless ’em a 
love me Wi I can't say. But there it 
is. ° nl I'll try to be wort! 


I'd like a few words with your 





tepped into the bed 

room, closing the door behin 

Paton stood staring after her. 
“By Jove,” he said, ‘‘it’ 





The resemblance to you, Julie—as you 
were at her age, I mean. I rather thought 
she might be on the stage. With us for 
parents, you know “4 

“Poor child,” Julie answered, “she’ 
crazy to act. I let her try one or two small 
parts. But she’s hopeless—quite hopeles 
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That is what the 
Doctor has in mind | 


when he 





orders his 
prescriptions filled 


with Merck’s Chem 
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«JA Bottle of Mak al reddss 
helps to mak@ growtig 
| 
bodies sound \gnd keeps 
youthful minds dlert for the 
study hours ahey 
Milk is tod y increasing the h d th 
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nd efheency of s¢§ool childgen 
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He looked at her keenly. 
“Very strange. But lucky for you, eh, 
what?” 


“I’m afraid I don’t get—er—follow 
you.” 
‘Well, it seemed better to keep her in 


the dark, didn’t it?—for the sake of your 
own career. Tell me, what have you been 
doing?” 

‘Struggling along, trying to keep body 
and soul together, to pz Ly for Lilla’s se hool- 
ing. And if you think it’s been easy 

‘Odd you never married again, Julie,” 
he cut in. ‘‘Must have had plenty of 
chances, and it would have been such a load 
off my mind. Oh, don’t laugh! I worried 
about the alimony, even if I never sent 
anything.” 

“T had my career. 
was plenty.’ 

He strolled to the mantel. 

‘*Not a bad picture of Bob Gleason,’’ he 
said, nodding toward a photograph. 

She started. 

“‘What do you know about Bob Glea- 
son?” she asked. 

“Know all about him. A very good 
friend of mine. He was living in Honolulu 
when I played there in stock. Used to 
invite me out to his cottage at Waikiki for 
aswim. We'd sit on the lanai at night, with 
the stars so low it seemed you could reach 
up and touch ’em, and the breakers crash- 
ing at our feet. And he’d rave—-he’d rave 
about you, Julie. He was mad about you. 
By the way, he must have come along soon 
after | left.’”’ 

‘*About that time.’ 

“He thought you the noblest of God’s 
creatures, my dear. I never even men- 
tioned I knew you. Wanted to marry you, 
didn’t he?’”’ 

“| preferred my career.” 

“Yes, especially after you found out he 
didn’t have a cent.” 

“You're at liberty to think that if you 
like.”’ 

“You made a mistake, my girl. 
been wonderfully successful. Owns sugar 
plantations, acres of pineapples, every- 
thing. Lives in Frisco six months a year 
fine old house on Nob Hill.” 

‘He never married?” 

‘No, he has been faithful to you, 
in his fashion.”’ 

‘Bo Gleason’s in the past.” 

‘Tc be sure.” He came over and sat 
down. ‘And it’s the future I want to talk 
about Lilla’s future. I see what’s hap- 
pened to the girl. You've submerged her 
sunk her almost without a trace. You're 
the same old Julie—out to get what you 
want, and the Lord help those about you.” 

‘What do you mean by that?” 

“T'll explain. The chaps at the club are 
old women for gossip. I hear you've got a 
part in Graff’s new piece, and that you're 
paying eight thousand for it. Benny Le- 
roy’s money—am I right?” 

“What if you are?” 

“Same old Julie. Self, self, self! Oh, I 
lived with you eight years—I ought to 
know! Don’t think I’ve forgotten that last 
year when we played together—how green 
your face got whenever I won a bit of 
applause, how I caught you ruining my 
scenes by all the tricks you knew, dropping 
your handkerchief, working your hands 
behind your back, rattling a teacup on my 
best lines. I stood for it, though I despised 


That 


I married once. 


s0b’s 


Julie, 


you. But now you're proposing to sacrifice 
’ $ 


Lilla, and I won't have it!’ 
‘That’s right, insult me. Fourteen years 
away, and now you come back 

‘Wait a minute! This is the way I look 
at it: We're a pretty rotten brace of par- 
ents—we never should have had the kid. 
However, she’s kere, and it’s time we did 
something for her—both of us. I'll do my 
share if you'll do yours.” 

‘**Your share!” 

“Yes, my share. But first, about you: 
Give up this silly pretense that the years 
can’t touch you. Bow to the inevitable. 
I've bowed. I no longer play the young 
and dashing hero.”’ He lowered his head. 
‘As you can see, the hair’s a bit thin. Soon 
I shall have my high top bald with dry 
antiquity. Shakspere, my dear. I note 
your own hair’s gray near the roots." She 
tried to interrupt. ‘‘Just a moment! For 
Lilla’s sake, I ask you to withdraw from 
this production. Tell the girl to send 
Benny Leroy about his business. Then go 
out after the sort of part you should be 
playing—a woman of forty, charming, well- 
preserved, yes, but frankly forty. I know 
a man who would take you on those terms 
to-morrow. I'll fix it for you. I-—I feel a 
sort of responsibility.” 
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‘Ah, yes,” said Julie Kerr coldly. ‘And 
your contribution?” 

“‘Tt’s this: I’ve been offered two years in 
the pictures at three-fifty a week. I don’t 
care for the pictures. I swore I’d never go 
into them. I love the theater, the actual 
audience; I want to use my voice—my best 
asset. I'll put all these considerations 
aside, sign up in the morning, sell myself 
and turn over half my salary weekly to you 
and the girl. I'll arrange to have it paid 
direct.” He got up. ‘“‘What do you say?” 

“You'd better be going,” she answe red. 

**My rehearsals be egin in the morning.’ 

“I thought so,” he said. ‘‘It’s yourself, 
always yourself. You can’t change now. 
Very good. I’ve given you your chance 
and you've refused. That means war.” 

He went over and knocked at the bed- 
room door. It opened and Lilla stood there 
in some sort of lacy negligée, so sweet and 
alluring, so like the Julie Kerr of long ago 
that Paton gave a little gasp of surprise. 

‘Lilla, my dear,” he said, “I’m planning 
a luncheon to-morrow. Will you come?” 
The girl hesitated and looked toward Julie. 
“Oh, your mother’s invited too. A family 
reunion—mother, father and daughter. 
What a happy party we shall be!” 

“T’ll be at rehearsal,’ said Julie. “I 
can’t come.” 

“And Lilla?” He turned to the girl. 
She stood staring at him. She had been 
thinking him over in the bedroom. She 
perceived that her judgment was correct; 
he was a father to be proud of—so far as 
the eye went, at any rate. “‘There’s no 
reason why Lilla can’t come,” he said. 

“Of course not,’’ smiled Lilla. 

“Thank you. Meet me at—no’’—he 
saw Julie’s face—‘‘I’ll call for you here a 
quarter before one. Good night, my dear.” 

Lilla, murmuring her good night, closed 
the door. 

“So,” cried Julie Kerr, ‘‘ you're going to 
try and win her away from me, after all 
I’ve done for her, all the sacrifices I’ve 
made 

“Not at all,” he smiled. ‘‘ But I'll shar 
her with you if you don’t mind.”” He came 
over and stood before her. ‘‘One last 
chance,” he said. ‘‘ For the girl’s sake és 

‘““Never!”’ she cried angrily. “‘Never 

“Very good. We'll meet again, my dear. 
Good night.” 

He went out and left her sitting wide- 
eyed in her chair. He walked unheeding 
through the bedraggled Forties. The prob 
lem that confronted him was so big—ap 
palling. 

Lilla! Poor little Lilla! He thought of 
her as she had stood there framed in the 
doorway, Julie Kerr as she was in her 
youth, but without Julie’s blemishes. The 
Julie Kerr he had once thought himself in 
love with, the Julie Kerr Bob Gleason had 
raved about those nights at Waikiki 
warm nights like to-night. 

By Jove, Bob Gleason! The actor 
stopped dead in his tracks before the win- 
dow of a cheap specialty shop and stood 
staring with unseeing eyes at the display 
of lingerie within. Gleason was only 
thirty-eight, a fine, upstanding fellow, a 
white man. Suppose Gleason came to 
New York, met Lilla, saw in her the image 
of the woman whose memory he still 
carried in his heart. What would happen 
then? 

Paton turned into a tele ‘graph office and 
wrote a message to Gleason's place of busi- 
ness on Pine Street, San Francisco: 

“Would you cross the continent to renew 
your youth? Of course—who wouldn't? 
Take the next train and meet me at the 
club ten minutes after you land.” 

The beetle-browed New Yorker at the 
telegraph desk stolidly accepted this mes- 
sage, and, paying from a rather slim purse, 
Dick Paton returned to the street. He was 
still smiling as he crossed over to his club. 
At the door a sudden recollection brought 
a frown to his face. He looked at his watch; 
was it too late, he wondered, to arrange a 
game of poker? He had just recalled that 
if he was to see Bob Gleason again he had 
need of a hundred dollars, for that was the 
sum Bob had loaned him to get out of 
Honolulu when the stock company went on 
the rocks. 

wr 

HE following morning Gleason tele- 

graphed that he was on his way. It was 
characteristic of Dick Paton that he at 
once regarded the problem of Lilla’s future 
as solved. 

Of course, here was a situation that called 
for delicate handling; but that was pre- 
cisely the handling he proposed to give it. 
He would inaugurate the affair with a 
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luncneon at a smart hotel. Into Bob Glea- 
son’s life he would lead the slim and lovely 
Lilla. Already he saw the Westerner’s 
start of surprise, his face lighting up like a 
Waikiki sunrise, his heart racing back 
through the years. Enough! The father’s 
work was done! Already he rehearsed in 
his mind a subsequent scene— Bob Gleason 
coming to him mad with adoration. 

‘All right, old chap, go in and win her.” 

“But the girl—surely she cares nothing 
for me?”’ Dick Paton’s smiling answer: 
“Oh, yes, she does! Confound it, I 
shouldn’t have said that; but I had a little 
talk with her to-day.”” Bob’s cry of happi- 
ness. “‘Of course, there are obstacles 
she’s already engaged.”’ ‘Obstacles? I 
eat them!” from Bob. Beautiful—beauti- 
ful! All the responsibility on Bob's shoul- 
ders. Paton loved the idea—Lord, how 
he had always hated responsibility! All 
right now, though. Bob would assume the 
burden. 

Five days later, all unknowing of what 
awaited him, Gleason rolled into New 
York. At seven o'clock that night Dick 
Paton met him at the club. The first sight 
of his friend was a bit of a shock to the 
actor; somehow Bob had aged more than 
he expected. His hair was grayish at the 
temples, hisstep not quite so vigorous. But 
the old-time twinkle was in his eyes. 

“‘Hullo, trouper!’’ he cried. ‘“‘By gad, 
you’re looking well! Bonny Prince Charley, 
as always.” 

“Thanks,” smiled Paton. “I aim to 
please the eye. It’s my profession, you 
know. I’m mighty glad to see you, Bob.” 

“Say, that was some telegram you sent 
me!’’ Bob said. “If it had come from any 
body but you I'd have turned it over to the 
police.” 

They went in and sat down at a table in 
the club grillroom. Bob Gleason leaned 
back and smiled at his friend. 

“All right, Thurston,’’ he 
“start the magic. 
youth. Produce! 

“Easy, boy, easy! You can’t shoot back 
into your youth on high. Look about you. 
Absorb New York. How many years since 
you saw it last?” 

‘Thirteen,”’ Bob told him. ‘Yes, sir, 
it’s been thirtee n years since I walked these 
pave ments 

‘Dreaming of Julie Kerr. 

“Yes, Julie Kerr. She’s been in my mind 
all day. I wonder where she is. I wonder 
what she’s doing.” 

‘To-morrow at one,” said Paton slowly, 
“*T shall take you to lunch. Can you stand 
it? Is your heart strong? For there will 
be a third party at the table—Julie Kerr 


remarked, 
You promised me my 


as you knew her thirteen years ago—Julie, 
young and beautiful.” 
“Lunch—wvith Julie?’’ Gleason cried. 


“Say, now you're talking! And young as 
ever? But why not? The years could 
never touch her!” 

“Just a moment,” 
won't be really Julie 

‘“What—her daughter’? 

“Yes. Bob, I’ve got a shock for you 
might as well get it over with. When you 
knew Julie in the old days she mentioned a 
husband, I believe-—an ex-husband.” 

“She did. Some worthless fool who'd 
run away and left her.” 

‘Take a good look at me, 
was the worthless fool.” 

“What? You? But why in heaven’s 
name—you never told me ‘ 

“‘No. Somehow, it didn’t seem to fit into 
your wild talk at Waikiki. But it’s true. 
I married Julie—and I went away. I came 
back the other afternoon for the first time 
in fourteen years, and I found Lilla—our 
daughter grown up. She’s twenty, Bob.” 

“Twenty!” cried Gieason, amazed. 
‘Julie Kerr with a daughter of twenty! It 
doesn’t seem right, somehow. Qh, look 
here—you must know where Julie is?” 

“I do. She’s still busy with that eternal 
career of hers. I-—-I sort of wanted you to 
meet Lilla, Bob. She’s her mother all over 
again. That’s what I meant about giving 
you back your youth. When you sit and 
look at Lilla, old man, you'll feel as I did. 
The years will roll away, and you'll be back 
in the old days P 


Paton smiled. “It 
Julie’s daughter.” 


9 


old chap. I 


with Julie.” 

‘‘Ah—er—yes,” said Gleason. He ran 
a dubious hand through his thinning hair. 

“So I’ve arranged this luncheon,”’ the 
actor went on. “‘ You and I and Lilla+ " 

‘‘And Julie?’’ Glez ason asked. 

“I'm afraid not.” Damn _ Julie, he 
thought. ‘“‘Julie’s very busy, rehearsing a 
new’ piece. She’s as deep in her work as 
ever no time for men. But Lilla—Lilla’s 

Continued on Page 42) 
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MODEL NO. A-3 


Barbata Brown 
—a Brownt Shoe 


Every woman realizes the 
importance of shoes as a part of 
her costume. Unless the shoes 
are right the effect is spoiled. 

Barbara Brown Shoes give 
the added touch to any cos- 
tume — because they are fault- 
less in style — fit the foot per- 
fectly —and embody the finest 
principles of shoemaking. 

After you have worn one 
pair of Barbara Brown Shoes 
you will realize the difference 
between a Brown bilt Shoe and 
the ordinary kind. 

Your own experience cannot 
deceive you, either as to style, 
fit, finish or value — at $8.00, 
$9.00 and $10.00. 





MODEL NO, F-93 


Buster BROWN 


—A BRowNn *~ SHOE 


The Brown Shaping Lasts 
give Buster Brown Shoes a 
feature found in no other shoes 
for Boys and for Girls. 

These Lasts provide exactly 
the right space inside of the 
shoe to accommodate the ten- 
der muscles and pliable bones 
of thegrowing feet,while giving 
them needed support to prevent 
broken arches, weak ankles, 
corns, bunions,twisted toes,etc. 

Buster Brown Shoes contain 
only carefully selected leathers, 
have Government Standard 
oak-tanned soles, and are made 
with Goodyear Welt construc- 
tion, which addsgreatly to their 
wearing and comfort qualities 
—at $4.00, $5.00, $6.00 and up, 
according to size and style. 
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MODEL NO, B-28 


Burton Brown 


a Brown Shoe 





rownt Shoes 





ROWN #2" is the “family name” of the best grade of Shoes 

made by the House of Brown. Burton Brown are the best 

Men’s Shoes. Barbara Brown are the best Women’s Shoes. Buster 
Brown are the best Shoes for Boys and for Girls. 


For half a century Brown has built shoes. Brown knows good 
leather, good shoemaking, good style—and puts these necessary 
factors into all Brown! Shoes—unstintedly. 

Brown knows that men desire real comfort in their shoes. So 
Brown builds comfort into Burton Brown Shoes, just as surely as 
he puts in the good leather, the good shoemaking and the good style. 


Burton Brown Shoes are lasted and re-lasted until every little 
crease or wrinkle is smoothed out of the leather—until every part 
of the shoe fits like a glove. Then the oak-tanned soles are sewed 
to the uppers by the famous Goodyear Welt process—which gives 
added comfort and increased wear to these shoes—just as the 
Wingfoot rubber heels give them elasticity. 

Among the many models in Burton Brown Shoes you will 
find one particularly pleasing to you. Once you find it, you can 
always get it—year after year—the same dependable quality and 
the same last— with the outer appearance changed to meet the 
prevailing fashion— at $8.00, $9.00 or $10.00 the pair. 








Brown *' Shoes are manufaétured only by 


BROWN SHOE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


and are sold by good stores everywhere 
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(Continued from Page 40) 
wonderful—a deuced sweet girl, Bob. Got 
all her mother’s charm, and something be- 
sides; something you don’t pick up in 
Utica —breeding, distinction. My people 
were—well, I’ve told you about them. Yes, 
Lilla—but you’ll see for yourself to-morrow 
at lunch.” He paused, suddenly remem- 
bering. “‘By the way, when we parted 
last I borrowed a hundred from you.” 

“Oh, forget it!” said Gleason. 

“Rather not.” Paton took a roll of bills 
from his pocket. ‘‘There you are—and a 
thousand thanks.”’ He sighed his relief. 
‘Thank heaven, that’s wiped out—settled 
at last!” 

‘Off the slate,”’ agreed Gleason amiably. 
He put the bills in his wallet and restored 
the wallet to his pocket. 

“T’ve worried about it,’”’ Paton told him. 
“I'd wake up in the night I must 
be getting old—responsibilities bother me. 
Well, that’s one less.”” He ate on for a 
aa nt in silence. ‘And now, if you don’t 
mind, I'd like to borrow fifty.” 

G leason, laughing, brought forth the 
wallet. 

“All you want,” he offered. 

“Fifty will be plenty. It dates from 
to-night, this loan.” 

“ Absolutely !’’ Gleason told him. 

“Fine! Won't have to worry about it 
for some time. Finish your dinner and 
we'll take a stroll. Might drop in on a 
show.” 

“Julie isn’t playing, you say? 

““No—no. Just rehearsing.” 

He stared at his old friena accusingly. 
The man didn’t seem to get the idea at all. 
But that, he told himself in his room late 
that night, was because Bob had not yet 
seen Lilla, The luncheon would prove the 
big moment, the turning point. And, in- 
deed, it began that way. At sight of Lilla 
Bob Gleason behaved according to sched- 
ule. He gave a gasp of surprise and 
pleasure, his face lighted up, the ear of a 
doctor at his breast would no doubt have 
detected a racing heart. It was no wonder. 
Lilla, as though to help her father’s plot, 
was from the start a marvel of gayety and 
youth. She fairly swept along on a wave 
of giddy chatter, and Gleason, pulling him- 
self together, tore after her. He told her 
of the West, of Hawaii, ‘the loveliest fleet 
of islands anchored in any ocean.” He 
hoped she might visit there some day. 
Always, she cried, always she had dreamed 
of it. Dick Paton leaned back in his chair 
and squared his shoulders. Almost he could 
feel the burden being lifted. 

When he had paid the check with Bob’s 
money, he suggested they all meet that 
evening for the theater. He could drop out 
at the last moment, he reflected, send them 
off alone. 

“T can't go,” Lillasaid. ‘“‘Sorry—I’ve an 
engagement with Benny Leroy. The man 
I’m going to marry, * she explained to 
Gleason. 

“Oh, well, that’s not settled, 
Paton with obvious haste. 

“It looks rather settled to me,” the girl 
replied. 

The sparkle was gone from their party. 
Bob Gleason left them on Fifth Avenue, 
and Paton walked with his daughter to her 
hotel. 

“You shouldn’t have brought Leroy into 
t,”” he said gloomily. 

Lilla looked at him sideways from under 
her saucy little hat and laughed. ‘Poor 
old dad!" she said. ‘ You're as transparent 
as gli iss. 

“What do you mean?” 

“You can’t fool me. You want to save 
me from Benny, so you rushed poor Mr. 
Gleason on here, hoping he'd snatch me 
away. Now, didn’t you?” 

“What if I did?” 

“Oh, nothing. Only it won’t work.” 

“Why not?” 

“Lots of reasons. Chief among them 
I wouldn't marry Mr. Gleason. He’s alto- 
gether too nice.” 

‘Too nice! I may be stupid, my dear, 
but to me your remarks have no meaning.” 

“‘He’s too nice. It would be a crime to 
marry him—unless I loved him, and I never 
could. Why, he’s—he’s almost your age!” 

at ou don’t love Benny Leroy.’ 

“Of course not. But a man like Benny 
marrying him is a favor, whatever one’s 
motive.” They walked along; Paton’s 
shoulders were drooping. The same old 
burden! “Poor dad!” said Lilla. ‘It was 
sweet of you to try and fix things. I 
wouldn’t hurt your feelings for the world, 
but your plan isn’t any better than Julie’s. 
It’s the same idea, really. Marrying me 


” 


remarked 
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off —offering me round like a plate of sand- 
wiches at a tea. And oh, dad, can’t you 
see? I don’t want to marry anybody. I 
want a career—like Julie’s—like yours.” 

“You're fond of the stage, your mother 
said.”’ 

**How could I help but be, with you and 
Julie in my blood. Oh, I love it—I want 
my chance! My chance to show what I 
can do!” 

They were in the hotel lobby. 

‘Poor kid,”’ he said. ‘I’m sorry.” 

“You meant well, dad.” 

“Ah, child—the streets I’ve paved in 
hell!” Back on the sidewalk, alone, he 
reflected bitterly: “A sporting chance. I 
took it—and I lost!” 

He had lost, indeed. That evening at 
seven he encountered a sad and gloomy 
Gleason at the club. 

“See here, Dick,”’ said the Westerner, 
“your dope’s all wrong.” 

“Wrong? How’s that? 

“‘ About giving me back my youth, I mean. 
Oh, it looked good, I'll admit! Getting 
me on here, introducing me to the daugh- 
ter of —-of the girl I used to know. So like 
her too. You thought I'd lose my head 
go raring through the Forties maybe you 
even thought I’d marry the child!” 

“*Maybe I did,”’ said Paton. 

“I did consider it,’’ Gleason admitted. 
“For a few wild minutes it seemed the thing 
to do—forget my age, sweep her off her 
feet, carry her off. Ha-ha!”’ 

‘‘What’s the joke?” 

“The joke is that since then I’ve been 
thinking it over, and I’m not up to it. 
No, Dick, I’m not doing any sweeping now, 
thank you. Your little girl is mighty neat 
and sweet, but, confound it all, we can’t 
retrace our steps—we can’t recapture those 
first wild ecstasies. I’ve been tramping 
these pavements, trying to manage it—but 
there’s nothing doing, and the girl’s onto 
me. She knows I’m thirty-eight.” He 
shook his head. ‘“‘They expect a lot of a 
husband, these modern kids. Excitement, 
adventure, life one long jazz picnic. I've 
reached the age where I like to sit by the 
fire.” 

“I know, Bob. I'd like to sit by a fire 
myself —if I had one.” 

“It was mighty kind of you,” said Glea- 
son. ‘You did your share. You offered 
me my youth. It wasn't your fault if I 
stumbled when I reached for it. I’m de- 
pressed as hell. I think I'll go back to San 
Francisco to-morrow night.”” He was silent 
fora moment. “By the way, who is this 
Benny person she’ s going to marry?” 

“Oh, Benny’s the pride of the c Diiilin 
More or less of a yellow dog. It’s a shame, 
Bob. The kid’s being forced into it.” 

““Why—who’s forcing her?’ 

**Oh—er— just —circumstances.” 

““Say—I'm sorry! If there’s anything I 
can do 4 

Paton sat for a moment, staring straight 
ahead. 

“By gad, there is, Bob!” 
denly. 

**Name it!” 

Lend me eight thousand dollars. No, 
I'll need expense money—-eight thousand 
five hundred.” 

“*T’ll wire for it to-night.” 

“You're a white man, Bob—a prince. 
But I’m not going to take all that without 
security. I’ve been offered a movie job at 
three-fifty a week, and I'll sign over two 
hundred of it to you till you're paid in full.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“Yes, I will. Paid to you direct every 
week—I’'ll never get my hands on it. 
That’sit! That’sthesolution! By George, 
it’s strange I never thought of it before!”’ 

He led the way to the bar, where he 
ordered delightedly. Life was looking up. 
Everything came out all right if you only 
gave it time. 

By noon next day Dick Paton had bar- 
tered away two years of his life, and Bob 
Gleason’s money was in his pocket. At 
two o’clock he managed to gain an entrance 
to the carefully guarded sanctum of Dan 
Graff. Ten minutes later—Mr. Graff was 
not one given to debate when eight thou- 
sand in cash lay on his desk — he had pock- 
eted Benny Leroy’s letter written at Julie’s 
request and was himself the owner of that 
third interest in Happy Days, now known 
by the title of Girlie Girl— Mr. Graff's own 
inspiration and, he submitted, a humdinger. 

Paton walked back to his club at peace 
with the world. His responsibilities to his 
family, which had for some time been 
vaguely troubling him, were now dis- 
charged. Later in the afternoon, when 
Julie was home from rehearsal, he would 


he said sud- 
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call round at the hotel. He really needed 
a long white beard, for his réle would be 
that of Santa Claus. His first gift would be 
to Lilla—her freedom from Benny Leroy. 
Then—and this was the moment he looked 
forward to most gleefully—he would turn 
to Julie. 

= And how is the new piece going, my 
dear? Give us your best, won't you, old 
girl? You're working for me, you know.’ 

At four o’clock that afternoon he was 
seated in the deserted club grill when a tall, 
red-haired man came up. 

“Dick Paton,” he cried. ‘I’m glad to 
see you, man! Heard you were back.” He 
dropped into a chair and deposited a leather 
brief case on the table. ‘‘Oh, Lord, I’m 
done up!” 

Paton recalled him as one Leavitt, a 
stager of musical shows. 

“‘Rehearsing something?’’ he inquired. 

“Working for Dan Graff,”’ the other said 
“‘A bad year—we take what we can get. 
I’m putting on that Girlie Girl thing of his. 
Ye gods!" 

“*What’s the trouble? 
sudden interest. 

“All trouble. Especially the lead.” He 
removed his hat and mopped his brow. 
“You know, I admire a game fight as much 
as any man, but there are limits. Whena 
woman of more than forty tries to play 
sweet nineteen something is bound to 
break somewhere. It’s Julie Kerr I’m 
speaking of. She’s driving us all mad. 
Temperament, hysterics, fireworks all the 
time. She can’t do it, and she knows it, 
and she’s taking it out on the rest of us. 
She and Roberts fight like tigers. He’s 
staging the dances—a bit rough with her 
but he’s up against the impossible. Her 
dancing days are done.” 

“Too bad,” said Paton. 

“Yes, it’s rather pathetic, ina way. And 
we can’t get her out—somebody has bought 
in on the show for her. Well, he’ll lose his 
money, that’s all I’ve got to say. Dan 
Graff isn't given to successes, but this one’s 
a flop right now. Can I get you one of 
those accursed soft drinks?”’ 

“No, thanks,”’ said Paton. 

Leavitt got up and went over to the bar. 
For a moment Paton thought, staring into 
the future. Actorlike, he had not paused 
to look ahead. But now he saw what was 
coming—a dismal, damning failure; Julie 
worse off than ever; Lilla too—and him- 
self out on the Coast, slaving to pay bach 
money forever lost. He was saving Lilla 
from Benny Leroy—yes. But what hap- 
pened next? The girl’s situation would 
shortiy be as desperate as ever. 

Leavitt came back and stood a glass on 
the table 

“You know—I just remembered,” he 
remarked. ‘I'm mighty sorry if I've said 
anything—you were married to Julie Kerr 
once, I believe.” 

“Divorced long ago, 
“That’s all right.” 

“Well, she is game. I said so and I meant 
it. But it’s all so useless.” 

“Look here, I’d like to ask you some- 
thing,” Paton began. ‘“‘I fancy that, like 
all good stage directors, you see all the 
plays, keep an eye out for new talent. I 
wonder if you ever saw my little girl Lilla 
Lilla Paton.” 

Leavitt took out a small notebook. 
“Keep them all listed,’’ he explained 
‘good, bad and indifferent. Ingénue, I 
suppose. I seem to recall the name.” He 
thumbed the book. ‘‘ Paton, Lilla, small 
part of maid in Never Again.’ Here’s what 
I wrote—oh, by George, I remember her 
now—‘Slim, graceful, blond type, unusual 
distinction and ability, needs good direc- 

tion, possibilities great.’ ’’ 

“Not little Lilla!” cried Paton, amazed. 

“A charming kid," Leavitt said, closing 
the book. “I recollect now I was quite 
erithusiastic about her. Yes, sir, she’s a 
comer; but there’s nothing strange about 
that. Julie Kerr gave her the looks, but 
you gave her something Kerr never had—a 
poise, an air, the easy nonchalance of the 
artist. Put her in a good part, with the 
right direction, and I'll gamble my shirt on 
the outcome.” 

“Thanks,” said Paton. 
to hear that from you.” 

He went out into the streets, where he 
walked about for an hour, thinking and 
planning. When, at five o’clock, he 
knocked at Julie Kerr’s door he was pre- 
pared for the fight of his life. Julie her- 
self let him into the dimly lighted sitting 
room. She had a crumpled handkerchief 
in her hand, and he knew she had been 
crying. (Continued on Page 45) 
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4 RULES OF 


LUBRICATION 


1 — Never ask for just “oil.” 


Select a high-quality oil 
of the exact type for your 
particular engine—sum 
mer or winter—and in 
sist on getting it 


Do not mix oils in your 
crankcase Use one 
brand and the right type 
exclusively. Mixing oils 
contaminates them 


—Drain, clean and refill 


your crankcase regularly 
—every 500 to 800 miles 


Do not fail to periodically 
inspect and refill your 
transmission, differential 
and grease cups with the 
proper types of greases 














More than 1,500,000 gallons of lubricating oils per week 
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Are you going to continue paying big motor repair 
bills? Or eliminate their cause? 

Will you keep on clogging your engine with carbon? 
Or stop this source of needless expense ? 


) 


Are you satisfied with low gasoline and oil mileages 
Or will you check this costly waste? 

Will you stand for losing one-fifth of your car invest 
ment each year through depreciation? Or protect 


yourself against this loss? 


It all depends on whether you buy lubrication or just 
“oil’’—whether the oil you use is the proper lubricant 
for your particular engine 

Faulty lubrication—the use of oils poor in quality or 
wrong in type—is sending more cars to repair shops 
than all other causes combined. 


Where headed in 1922— 


A larger or smaller car expense? 


It is the chief cause of carbon, scored cylinders, leaky 
valves, burned-out bearings, weakened engine power, 
waste of gasoline and oil and high operating costs 

Think of the tremendous savings possible through 
proper lubrication—the use of the right oil! 

How can you be certain of getting the By sar} oil? Ask 
for SUNOCO—the oil of six distinct ty 
quality—the highest. 

SUNOCO has revolutionized motor lubrication. It is 
your one opportunity to reduce your car expense 

Resolve NOW to buy lubrication instead of just oil 
Resolve to buy SUNOCO lubrication exclusively. You 
will be repaid many times over—not only in actual money 
aved but in far better car service 

Any SUNOCO dealer will tell you the right type of oil 
and greases for your car—winter or summer 
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SUN COMPANY 


Producer and Refiner of Lubricating Oils, Fuel Ou 


Gas Oil, Gasoline and Other Petroleum Produ 


Philadelphia Branch Offices an n 32 Principal 
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: at Bone ik to You 


HIS is the Fuller Handy Brush—lots of 
folks call it the most useful little helper 
n the home. It cleans vegetables or meat or 


fish, or pots and pans; it sprinkles clothes, 


and fills a dozen other needs. 


Phe Fulles Man vives this brush when he 


calls at your home This is his way of 


making people familiar with the Fuller Trade 
Mark and the Red lip Tag which are found 
only on genuine Fuller Brushes. He just asks 
in return that it be used in order to show 
how handy and helpful Fuller Brushes are. 
The Fuller Man also gives many useful tips 
on short-cuts in housekeeping —for that is his 


business. He shows many novel ways to use 


PULLEK 
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the 45 Fuller Brushes. He points out why 
Fuller quality and service are economical. 


The Fuller Man is always welcomed because 
he brings this real service to the home, and 
because we have picked men who are cour- 
teous. He is a man whom one need never 
hesitate to admit. You will know him by his 
Fuller trade-mark button. 


Fuller Brushes are never sold in stores. When 
the Fuller Man gives this Free Handy Brush, 
he brings the only opportunity to learn the 


best methods of making daily tasks easier 


by the aid of proper brushes. 


Write us for “The Handy Brush Book”— 


it’s free. 
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The Fuller Brush Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Fuller Brush Company, Limited 
Hamilton, Canada 


Branch Offices in over 150 cities — consult telephone directory 


SMUSHIES 


69 USES—HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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Continued from Page 42) 

‘““What do you want?” she demanded 

“T’m sorry to trouble you, Julie,’”’ he 
said. ‘“‘Really I am.” 

“Then why not let me alone?”’ she sug- 
gested. ‘‘Why come here again to rake up 
the past?” 

“It’s that damned sense of responsi- 
bility,”” he smiled. ‘‘Crept on me like some 
dread disease. You can’t tell me I wasn’t 
better off without it. You can’t tell me any 





man isn't bette r off. There should be doc- 


tors to cure it 





» broke in 
’s Lilla?”’ 

“Gone out to get some milk for our din- 
ner,’ she told him. ‘‘That’s about all we 
eat now—crackers and milk. I haven't 
been able to get a cent out of Graff.” 

‘“‘Ah, yes—reminds me.”” He took out a 
roll of bills and laid it on the table. ‘‘ Manna 
has fallen from heaven upon my unworthy 


head. Silly old sense of responsibility 





S, 


forces me to share it with you.” 

“Speaking for myself,’”’ said Julie, star- 
ing at the money, ad die before l’d touch 
a cent of yours. I’ve got my pride, I guess. 
You walked out on me, and that’s that, 
and you can go to the devil for alli I care.”’ 
She took up the bills and tucked them into 
her bosom. ‘But there’s Lilla. She’s your 
daughter as much as she is mine, though 
nobody would have dreamed it these last 
fourteen years. So if you want to do some- 
thing for her at last I'll accept it, though 
God knows it comes pretty late.” 

“So it does,”’ he admitted ‘I'll sit 
down if you don’t mind. I—I’ve ‘3 

He hesitated. How he hated a row! 
Confound it, what was he doing here, any- 
how? Why hadn’t he stayed in London, 
where everything was pleasant? 

Julie dropped onto a sofa. She leaned 











and closed her eyes. 

‘I’m all in,” she said. 
day —they’re killing us.” 

He came back from London. 

‘Oh, yes, your rehearsals. They aren't 
going any too well, I hear. Hysterics, 
Julie? That’s bad, very bad. Dances are 
bothering you, eh, what?” 

“That’s no affair of yours.” 

‘“Maybe not. I want to say I admire 
your fight. It’s deuced sporting of you; 
but hopeless—quite hopeless. Why not 
face the facts?”’ 

“T tell you it’s no business of yours.” 

‘ with all my heart it wasn’t. 

He pulled hiraself together; 
might as well take the plunge—get it 
over. “Julie, I’ve news for you. Benny 
Leroy isn’t going to buy in on your show. 
He’s out.” 

“Benny’s out!’’ Her face, as she real- 
ized this, was pitiful. ‘‘Then whe—who 
takes his place?”’ 

‘I do,” said Dick Paton without tri- 
umph. “I own that third interest. Bought 
it this noon.” 

“You? Ridiculous! Where would you 
get—oh, I see! You lied. You had money 
all the time. You came here and found us 
practically starving—your own flesh and 
bloed you'd neglected all these years—and 
you had eight thousand dollars - 

‘No, I didn’t. I borrowed it 

“Borrowed it? Ha-ha! Who would 
trust you?” 

‘That doesn’t matter, Julie. I own that 
interest, and here’s Graff's paper to prove 
t.”" He put it in her hand ‘You'll see 
from this that it’s my privilege to name the 

ading woman—for the run of the show.” 

Her hand trembled as she held the paper. 
For the first time her situation really came 
home to her. But she said nothing. Dick 
yn rose and walked nervously about. 
‘In all kindness, Julie,” he began uncer 


‘Rehearsals all 
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h as anybody's, I don’t choose you 
out. You're finished. Yes, my 

added, regaining a bit of his 
little old Gibraltar on that 











I , ‘I'd expect that. 
You always did. Jealous of 
me—that’s what you are. You almost 

recked my life before, and now you've 
come back to finish the job. I'l 
favors of you 

ymebody in mind, I’m sure of that; 


I’ve got my pride 





voman, some brainless little fool.’’ 
Someone I’m rather fond of,’’ he 
finished—‘“‘ Lilla!’’ 
‘ 1. 9 ’ lat « 
Lita!i You're giviig it to Lilla! So 





you've won her away from me, ait 
I’ve done for her 
and it’s all wiped out 
bread from my mouth, ruin my career, 
fling me on the ash heap. 


A few minutes of you 
She’d snatch the 
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‘““Be reasonable. Lilla doesn’t know ar 
thing about this. And unless I’m 
nuch mistaken she’ll never consent 
unless you go to her and offer it to her vo 
untarily-—-beg her to take it. And, by the 
way, that’s what you're going to do.” 








She stared at him. 
‘You're mad!” she announced Me 


} 





beg I You're insane, Dix 
the child had talent —if she could get away 
with it—I’m sure I'd never stand her 
way; I’m not that kind. But without 
experien if 

‘T'll answer for Lilla. She’s born to act 
And as for experience, ¥ hat experience he 
you behind you that night you flashed or 
the town at the old Herald Square in ’95 
He went over to her. “‘I’m sorry, J 
























he said. “But you've had you The 
curtain’s down. I'm not enjoying tl 

myself; I’m mighty sorry I have to do 
it. Butit’s Lilla’s chance, asI see it. What 
ever happens to the piece, it’s her op} 

tunity to get a start I've sold myself into 
pictures to pay for it, and now it’s up to 
you. Give Lilla your blessing—and the 
part I can promise you it will be Lilla or 


a stranger. It will never be you.” 

She began to cry. 

“Why do you hate me so?” 

‘Bless you, my dear, I don’t hate 
Once, long ago, but that’ 
I was mighty fond of you, but with you 
your career was always first. Somehow I 
got the feeling there was nothing on eart} 
you wouldn’t sell—your husband, your kid, 
anything— just so you could keep or } 
ing Perhaps I’ve wronged you rt 
where you can prove it if I 
Lilla the part and I'll beg your pardor 
my knees 

Julie rose and wal ( 
She stood with her back to her husband 

‘If you say I’m out I’m out,” she said 
thinking aloud. ‘‘The rest of them will be 
glad enough to hear it Oh, I've had a 
cruel time of it! I'd like to show them, to 
open, to enjoy one more } sut 
you've robbed me of it. ind 
dollars! It’s hard to believe you could 
borrow all that.” 

“Isn't it?” he agreed. ( 
amounted to much, but I've made friend 
Julie very good friends.”” Involunta 
his eyes had turned to the picture of Bob 
Gleason above the mantel. Julie swung 
round in time to see. A phrase from an- 
other conversation recurred to her: “I 
know all about him. He’s a very good 
friend of mine. 

“You got it from Bob Gleason!” she 
cried triumphantly. 

He hesitated. But what harm? Gleason 
would be on his way West in a few hours’ 
time. And there was an irony in the situa- 
tion he would like to impress on Julie. 

“Yes, I got it from Gleason, if you must 
know.” 

“‘He’s in New York?” 

“He was. He leaves to-day. 

“So it was Bob helped you to finish me 
Rather funny, isn’t it?’”’ There was no 
mirth in Julie’s voice. ‘‘How pleased 
they'll all be to hear I’m out. Dick, I can’t 
I won't! I won’t quit!”’ Her 
lly. She came over and 
seized the lapels of his coat. ‘ Dick, Dick, 
if you loved me once, don’t take this from 
ne. Give me one last chance! I'll make 
good! I swearit! I'll put this thing over! 
Dick, all my pride—it’s gone—smashed! 
I’m begging, Dick!” 

“You make it very difficult for me, 
Julie,”” he said. 

“Then you refuse? 
I’ve got to,”’ he said softly. 

The door opened and Lilla can 
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give it up. 





voice rose shr 
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Julie went back to the window Pator 
turned to Lilla. 

“‘T’ve got news for you, honey,” he sa 
“‘Here’s a letter Benny Leroy wrote to 
Graff, promising te buy in on the 
That's all off. You can send this ba to 
Jenny and tell him you've reconsiders 
that you’re not going to marry him, after 
an.” 


“Why why, dad, that’ wonderful! 
How did you manage it?’’ He told her. 
“You sy} 

““Everything’s perfect, isn’t it? 7 gs 
couldn't be better. You one of the backer 
» playing the lead!" 

‘Julie’s not going to play the lead,”’ he 
aid gravely. 
about that 


did old dad!” he ried 





and Julie 





‘She wants to speak to you 


Eh, Julie?” 





For a long moment Julie r tir 
Then she came over and picked up ather 
soiled roll of manuscript in a blue paper 
cover from the center table. She | ded it 


to Lilla 
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to figure it out. Back in her bedroom on 

West Forty-eighth Street, Julie sat before 

her dre ng ti The bottles and jars 

were open bef the curling iron in her 

hand. Once again she prepared herself for 
i lest 
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bee next morning at rehearsal the cast 
of Girlie f leomed Lilla with er 
th ism 


1usi Here and there an eyebrow wa 


lifted at her lack of experience: each of the 
women felt that she herself was entitled to 
the part it a iwreed that the elimina 
tion of ilie Kerr was the act of a kind] 
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something ought to be 
don’t sound right.” 
The harassed Leavitt would want to 
know what the hell this person was « 
Whereupon the person would answei 
‘I got a piece of the show 
lent that Mr 


nterest had been apportioned among the 


Graff’s third 
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The ere a preliminary week 11 
Atlantic Cit Julie refused to appear 
ind Pat vent along with Lilla and the 
troupe They opened to a pitiful house, 
ind to her father’s keen disappointment 
Lilla failed to score. She was mentioned in 


a review as adequate 
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ACON and €2gS—the one really 
typical American breaktast—always 
Supreme popular; particularly after people dis- 
Sliced cover this wonderful Morris Supreme 
in Bacon—and Morris Supreme Eggs. 
| Bacon _ | | 
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(Continued from Page 45) 

When the final curtain fell, Paton went 
and stood in the lobby. He heard no praise 
of the piece—no mention of it. Lilla was 
the topic. Over and over three words were 








repeated —“ Julie Kerr’s daughter.” Was 
it Lilla’s night or Julie’s? Certainly it was 
not his; no one remembered him. He re- 


called suddenly that he was to start for the 
Coast at tenin the morning. He went round 
to thestage door and encountered Julie just 
inside. She was flushed, radiant, trium- 
phant 

‘What did I tell you 
a knock-out! A riot! 
daughter!” 

‘Naturally,” he smiled 
been out front, Julie,”’ he 
your night, really. They 
about you. They saw you 
Another big opening for you 

‘No,” she said My finish I know 
that.” 

He pitied her. She lk 
and worn 

‘ Julie,” e said, id vant to tell you how 
iT think you’ ve been.”’ 
‘Li ster he cutin. “I wa 
a h ome. I’ve got a date with 
ir er ‘for supper, and Lilla didn’t 
feel up to it She’s worn out, naturally 


»”” she cried. ‘She’ 


Of course! My 


sie wish you'd 
added. ‘“‘It wa 
were all talking 
again in Lilla 


woked suddenly tired 


waiting for 





1 jate 
She hurried past him 


He went ard Li 


and out the door 
a’s room. On the 





on tow 


way he encountered Feldmann, a gloomy 
‘Dan Graff's got one of his big suc- 
cesses,” said the capitalist ‘We close on 


Saturday night I'm out—I'm through 
After this I stick to cloaks and Whe gg 


‘My little girl got over,” said Paton 
proud y 
“What? Oh, yes, I guess she did. But 


yf 


how about me 

Paton went on In another moment he 
had opened Lilla’s door and she was crying 
wildly on his shirt front 

“Oh 1, dad, i it true? Did I really land?” 

“Absolutely,” he told her. ‘* You're fixed 
for life, Lilla. No more worry about 
money.” 

When they left her dressing room three 
men were waiting. All were agents who 
wanted to handle the girl’s engagements in 
future. Paton brushed them aside. As they 
were crossing the stage together Lilla 
stopped him. 

“Oh, dad, draw a long | yreath, 
They stood close. ‘his is the moment 
when I love the theater best—after the 
show, the lights down, the curtain up again, 
the shadows, the banging of the stage 
door—only the watchman and the cat 
where everything was so gay a moment 
before.”’ 

He nodded, 

“It’s the moment I always loved best 
too, Lilla,” he said. “By the way, there’s 
something I want you to know. I haven't 
been much of a sensation as a husband and 
father. Even as an artist—there are others 
so much more successful. But always re- 
member this: I’ve carried the banner far 
these past years, but I've always carried it 
No matter what God-forsaken cor- 
ner of the world I’ve been playing in, I’ve 
never let down, never stooped, never 
mugged for an easy laugh. I gave them the 
best I had—no hokum. It’s —it’s some- 
thing, isn’t it, Lilla?” 

“It's everything!"’ she cried, 
at him proudly. 


” she said. 


" 
clean 


She gazed 
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“Take a last look about you, honey,” 
he said. ‘ You'll never know another night 
like this. Youth and success! Together!” 

He stood there, his shoulders drooping, 
his handsome face a bit haggard and old. 

“It’s you who are taking the last look,’ 
said Lilla softl; “T haven't forgotten, 
darling. You've ) given this all up-——for r 
sold yourself into —— for two year 
How you will hate Dear old dad —best 
in the world.” 

“That more than 
swered, smiling. They 
alley. ‘Don’t you worry about me. I'll 
try Broadway again at the end of two 
years—and they'll have to engage me. I'll 
e Lilla Paton’s father 

Back in the hotel sitting room he 
his good night 


“Wait a minut 





pays me,” he an- 
went out into the 


began 


e, dad,” 


said the girl. “I 





forgot to te 1 you Meve sent me a note 
to-night he wants me for a new piece 
when this one closes. He spoke of a three 
year contract I'm going to have work, I 


gue money vhy can’t I pay back that 
eight thousand?” 

He shook his head 

‘Not a chance,” he t iid "y 
thing’s all settled I couldn 
wanted to d I don't 
I want to } 
I've—I've fe 


smiled at her 


‘Every- 
escape if I 
want A my dear. 
ow I did that much for you. 
t a sort of responsibility.’’ He 

‘Well, you've landed, 


honey. 


You've started on the road. What it wil 
lead to—that’s up to you. Don’t—don’t 
get too enamored of your sweet self, my 


child. Think of others too,” 

““Always—of you,” she smiled. “I’m 
coming down to the train in the morning to 
wave you into exile * 

“No, no! You’ ‘ll be tired. It’s too 
early —ten o'clock 

‘Rot! I'll be there. Kiss me good night.’ 


into the hall. 
mighty happy for 
How about Julie? What 
was to become of her? She was finished, 
she had said, and it was true. How well she 
had taken it! Really he had wronged 
Julie—a game little woman—sweet girl al- 
ways. To-night he had seen Julie as she 
used to be, there on the stage. The old spell 
of her presence, the old fascination could 
it be possible? His aged heart? Bah! But 
God grant he didn’t meet Julie while this 
mood was on him! He met her as he 
stepped from the elevator. 

“Must say good night—run along,” he 
thought. Instead he took her hand and led 
ner into a deserted parlor. 

‘Just a moment, my dear,”’ he 
gad, she was looking wonderful. 
ing in the morning—shan’'t see 
I've been thinking things over. 
be« ome of you?” 

“As if you cared!” 


“But Ido 


He left her and went out 
He was mighty happy 


Lilla. But Julie? 


said. By 
**T’m leav- 
you again. 


What’s to 


she cried, 
I feel a sort of responsibility. 


It all came back to me to-night, Julie. The 
old days. Our first year together si 
“Really?” 
“Perhaps you'll think I’m mad—what 


I'm going to sa but why can’t we try it 


again? As I watched Lilla to-night —and 
thought of you—confound it, I could still 
be fond of you, old girl. Marry me! Come 


out West!” 

He stopped, appalled. What 
Madness, his neck in the noose 
sponsibilities? 

Julie was smiling at him, not unkindly. 

“It’s sweet of you to suggest it,’’ she 
said. ‘‘You always were rather a dear, 


was this? 
more re- 
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I’m too old 
I’m playing a sure 
I’m through with the 
stage—and glad of it—and I’ll be well taken 
care of the rest of my life.” 

““How’s that?” 

“I’m marrying Bob Gleason on Satur- 
day, and we leave for the West the same 
night.” 

He sighed deeply. Relief or disappoint- 
ment? He didn’t know—oh, yes, he did 
relief. A moment of madness, but he was 
saved, saved! A lucky escape! He stared 
at Julie. Under the remnants of beauty in 
her face he saw the old, hard, selfish look 
Clever Julie, scheming and plotting for her- 
self, as always. By Jove, that sweet renun 
ciation, that lovely sacrifice for Lilla—here 
was the answer. 

‘You seem surprised,” 


“Yes. I knew 


Dick, but hopeless—hopeless. 
to gamble at my age. 
thing this time. 


said Julie 


Bob was still hangir 


round New York, but I didn’t dream 
I say, Julie, I’m delighted Bob’ a prince 
he’ll look after you.”’ On Bob's shoulders 
after all! 

*‘Bob’s wonderful,” said Julie “ie 
adores me. Always has, alway will, 30 
septal 


“Good for him,” said Paton 
Bob—oh well, he was old enough to know 
what he was doing. “I wish you all the 
happiness in the world, Julie,” he 
His hand in his overcoat 
tered a jewe ler’s box. He wa 
with life in general that he 
box. Opening it, he } 
bracelet Julie’s face bri 
of it 

‘Put it on,”” he 
ent from me.” 

Oh Dick 
have this 

“IT bought it for Lilla. Her birthday 
next week, you know. I was going to give it 
to her to-night —so excited I férgot. It’s all 
right. [ want you to take this. I'll wire her 
flowers F 


Poor 


went on 
pocket encoun 
so pleased 
withdrew the 
sapphire 


ghtened at sight 


took out a 


said. ‘A wedding pres- 


but how did you happen to 


some She’s got enough, anyh« Ww 
‘But I can’t take Li lla’s present, said 
Julie. She turned the bracelet about on her 
wrist, staring at it approvingly. 
“Oh, yes, you can—and will,” Dick 


Paton thought. ‘‘I know you, my girl. 


Aloud he said: ‘Nonsense, it’s yours! A 
wedding present from old Dick Paton 
Good night, and good luck!”’ 

‘Thanks, Dick.”’ 

He turned back. 

“Oh, by the way, you'll keep an eye o 


Lilla?”’ 

“Oh, sure! I'll be on to New York no 
ind then We'll look out for her Bob 
1 of her, and she ought to be ver 
grateful to him. It was his money, you 
know, that gave her this chance.” 

“So it was,” he smiled. “I'd forgotter 
fora moment. Good- by.’ 
He went out in tag: street a happy man 
This was magnificent. Everything certainly 
came out all right ye only gave it time 
Lilla on the high road; Julie off his mind 
forever; no more lying awake at night and 
worrying about the alimony; not a respon- 

sibility in the world—not one. 

He stopped. There was, indeed, just one 
A trivial matter, but it must be attended to 
soon. He wondered if there would be any 
poker on the train going West. He hoped 
so. For quite aside from the loan that 
had given Lilla her opportunity, there wa 
the three hundred he had later borrowed 
from Bob Gleason to buy that sapphire 
bracelet 


quite fone 


HIS OWN TERRITORY 


that, of all who danced attendance upon 
her, Lydia had treated him with the 
scantest courtesy—had found herself least 
able to abide him. He was a little-minded, 
pompous, mean man, cute and cunning 

the sort the power companies might con- 
sider useful to them. And he was clever 
enough to stand beyond reproach in any- 
thing he did, if a man could, although he 
might be guilty of any small or vengeful or 
even crocked act. Tutwiler could see the 


whole picture: Nestor was sjtting back 
now, waiting for the old outlaw to come 


and speak softly to him—was waiting for 
overtures. The district attorney knew well 
enough thi it Lydia would do anything for 
Tutwiler the inference was plain. 
“I'd see him frying in hell tirst!”” 

man suddenly exclaimed. 

The girl nodded. 

“Tl thought you'd s say that, 
she observed. ‘Nestor is 


the old 


Unc le He “ig 


getting even 


(Continued from Page 7 


with me. But wouldn't that be the best 
thing to do? I'd stand anything 2 

‘Il won’t dicker with that: coyote; that’s 
certain sure!” 

Lydia stretched 
to touch his arm. 

“‘Tt’ll mean leaving here, 
gested. 

He did not answer for a time. 
around the room once more 
to a window. 

A big moon was coming up over the 
shoulder of the mountain, bathing the roll- 
ing landse ape in a bluish light that softened 
every angle into a curve, that made every 
tree a vague, soft picture. Above the house 
one of the ye arlings bawled lonesomely, 
and the Rhode Island Red cock, wakened 
by the untimely light, crowed twice with 
strident note. 

Then there 
made friendly 


a hand across the table 


then,” she sug- 
He looked 


rose and went 


succeeded a deep stillness, 


and cozy by the soft purring 


of the teakettle inside on the 
Hep Tutwiler sighed 


black stove 


‘T’ll figure it out, hone y,” he said And 
after a pause: ‘‘ You're h: ippy here, ain't 
you, girl?” 

“You know I am, Uncle Hep.” 


‘All the time?” 

“Sometimes I get to thinking about the 
city. I like excitement. But mostly I’m 
happier than I ever was in my life.” 

“IT reckoned it was like that,’”’ he said 
“T’ve got to study about this.” 

He went outside. For a time the girl sat 
wearily at the table, weighted down by a 
feeling of powerlessness. Then her nature 
quick and impatient, asserted itself; bit 
terly she raged against the unfairness of 
life. 

Fate seemed always to put people into 
pleasant paths, only to turn those path 
into blind alleys from which there was no 

Continued on Page 50 
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HY did the prodigal go into the far country? To escape 
home standards and the influence of his father’s God 
—to leave behind the restraints centuries of love and 
wisdom hav eC formed to steady those who live IM Sil 
pery places. More terrible than any automobile is a 


carelessly driven life—the higher powered, the more te1 











rible. The wisdom of God and man combine to form th¢ 
many linked safe-guards that home and religion seek to throw around each 
life. These are the tire chains. The man who is leaving these out of his 
life is leaving the “tire chains in the locker.” He is a slij sho rd liver 
Put on the tir chains «¢. The slip shod | iver “comes reckl iessl ut of 
the side streets”... of life. He “cuts the corners” of kanes’ eles 
He disregards the rules for making and keeping the honest life, the 
true home, the square business, the clean city and nation. He “Lets 
‘er go so long as he gets by with it.” Drive carefully. For example, 
when a man marries the finest girl in town (as we all do) and so pre 
vents any other fellow from making her a good husband, it is 1 
him to give her the very best husband any girl has. So, Put on th 
time chains and run carefully q* The slip shod driver never Inspects 
his brakes and steering gear.” That is, heedless men or women never 
really consider their own lives carefully, never inspect their self con 
trol—either as to their ability to direct their lives into sane course 
or to say and act “No” when they ought to do so for their own good 
and that of others. One of the primary things in true, sane living i 
“Know thy self.” And a second, “Control thy self.” @ Again, The 
slip-shod -driver does not give signals.” He goes over the road 
though his were the only car on the way. OO the slip shod liver ha 
no time for conventions, for what people will think, for the peace and 
quiet of other lives. Often by this breach of the rules of ord 
society he puts lady friends in embarrassing positions and, at tim« 
starts uncalled for scandals that wreck reputations and homes He 
may get Men companions, dependent for their standing on their repu 
tations, into positions that class them with rakes and social outcasts 
Possibly no wrong is done or intended, but conventions are violated 
the proper social signals are not given—and sharp tongued critics do 
the rest. In this way, misunderstood and misrepresented, many live 
have been wrecked, more yet have been injured Respect the forms 
of right conduct. Give the signals. @“The greatest menace”—are the 
talented men and women of high position or “good family” wh« 
ire so intent on their own wilful way that, claiming all the presti 
which their position gives, they sneer at laws and customs that they 
should respect and obey, and run amuck with pleasures and passion 
or grasping and greed. The greatest menace to America today is 
LAWLESSNESS of one type or another on the part of her own citizen 
@._ Tue Remepy—is the endless chain of interlinked self-control unde1 
the laws of God and man—voluntary upholding of law because every 
thing else is lawbreaking; voluntary doing right because everythit 


“ : 
else is wrong: voluntary being wise because everything else is fooli 
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cape. This old man had been a loving 
and self-sacrificing father to her; for her 
sake he had taken the risk of coming back 
here into this forbidden territory; because 
of her it was now being made impossible 
for him to stay unless he sacrificed her. 
That, she knew, he would not do. Even if 
she went in to Harris Nestor and offered 
terms Tutwiler would repudiate them. 
There was, in short, nothing she could do. 
He must do it all. 

Then her anger flamed against engl men 
operating this cruel law of life in the case 
her hatred for Harris Nestor swe led, ar a. 
unrea onably enough perhaps, she in- 
cluded Fisk Swain, the undersheriff, in her 
indictment. She was city bred though, 
and had been raised in an atmosphere 
where the whole machine of the law was 
anathema, so that her inclusion of the 
help ag peace officer was not unnatural 
Swain, to be sure, was giving the old man 
his chance to escape—‘T’ll be back to- 
morrow, ‘long about ten, say’’—but that 
was little enough to do. She didn’t know 
just how such things were done, but she did 
know that in the city they had been done. 
Notably for little, dark, 1 neat, swaggering 
Dick Stoermer, the gunman and gangster 
who had snapped his fingers at indi t- 
ments. Perhaps if they were back in the 
city 

When the dishes were washed and put 
away and the kitchen swept she went into 
the screen porch to call Tutwiler. She saw 
the glow of his pipe out by the barn, where 
he was sitting on the ground, his knees 
hitched up, his mind absorbed, apparently, 
by this problem. She closed the door 
quietly and went in and to bed, although it 
was a long time before she slept 

There was a slip of paper — r her door 
when she wakened. It was Tutwiler 
prawling hand: 


Honey: Tean't do a business like this in one 
night. If Lain’t back by ten tell Swain he'll hear 
from me, Don’t you fret none either 

UNcLE HEP 


His Blaze Away horse was gone when 
» went to the barn to see. A pail of milk 
sat inside the kitchen door, its froth dried 
against the sides, the cream beginning to 
rise. The stock had been fed; the chickens 
eyed her with confusion and puzzlement 
when she threw them a handful of grain, 
so that she knew they had been fed hours 
before. He must have been up all night, 
she thought; had found himself unable to 
face her still, and had gone riding. He 
often told her he could think better that 
way. 

It was not in her nature to cry, but she 
went about her work with heavy heart, a 
little sullen. She drank a cup of coffee and 
nibbled at toast, but she was not hungry. 
Only by driving herself could she keep from 
sitting down and giving way to the melan- 
choly anger she felt 

She had been up two hours—it was half 
past seven—when an automobile roared up 
the steep grade from the meadows and drew 
in towards the house. Her first thought 
on hearing it was that Fisk Swain had re- 
turned to surprise Tutwiler—trap him; and 
she was furiously angry before she could get 
to the window to see 

Then she forgot Swain and, for the mo- 
ment, the trouble he had brought to this 
home the day before. The driver of the car 
was Dago Louie, a taxicab operator in the 
city, and in the seat beside him was the 
young chief of the gang with which Louie 
trailed and worked—Dick Stoermer. In 
the rear seat were two similarly well- 
dressed men, somewhat older, but with the 
same smart, keen, knowing air; she had no 
hesitation in deciding that they were mem- 
bers of the same unregenerate band. Unac 
countably she was glad to see them —rushed 
impetuously to the door. 

“Hello, Dick!” she called. 
to the tall timber!”’ 

Dick Stoermer jumped from the car on 
the far side. As he came around and 
walked towards her she saw him drop his 
right hand into the pocket of the heavy 
swagger English overcoat he wore, and she 
knew that he gripped an automatic there, 
re ady for any eventuality. 

“Hello, kid!” he replied. But he was 
alert, looking beyond her into the house. 
“The old man here?” he asked, his foot on 
a step. 

“No. He’s out riding somewhere. How 
did you find us?” 

Stoermer came up to the porch, still 
cautious. 

*That’s straight, is it? 





“Welcome 


he demanded. 
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“About Uncle Hep? Sure it is. What 
do you think I am?” 
For answer he stepped close and seized 


her. Before she had decided whether she 
was glad to see him now or whether there 


was something lacking in her feeling, he had 
pulled her to him, bent her head back, and 
was kissing violently her parted lips. She 
closed them with an effort against his, 
struggled. He held her tightly, babbling 
as he kissed her again and again. One hand 
shifted and began to creep up between 
them; with a cry she wrenched hers free 
and threw him back. 
“What ails you?”’ she exclaimed angrily. 
‘What did you do that for?” 
He dag “dd himself together. 
$ , kid,”” h aid. ‘Don't you 


? Where can we go to 








ated only a moment. She was 
not in the least af i of this thug—she 
could take plenty of care of herself! But 
did she want to talk to him? What was 
there for him to say Perhaps something 
had happened in the city. 

“You can come in if yt 
said indifferently. 

Stoermer put out his hands with a pecul- 
iar _— or signal to the men in the car, 
came | n, clos sed the door. In the darke ne 1 
little bo ‘lor he raised a front window sha 
so that he could w } 











] 
9] 





u want to,”’ she 





itch the gate; then . 
dropped into a chair and took a cigarette 
from a handsome gold case. 

“Sit down, Lyd,” he said in hi oft, 
caressing voice. “‘Smoke?”’ 

“No. I'm off them.” 

‘That’s good. Well!’ He sighed con 
tentedly, inhaled and blew out blue smoke 
inathin stream and looked around. ‘You 
got plenty of country here, I'll tell the 
coalaued world. But you're glad to see 
me, Meng 

How did you find us?” she repeated 
evasively 

“Hell, kid, you didn’t think you could 
hide out on me, did you? When I want to 
find anybody as bad as I wanted to find 
you it’s a pipe. I just walked right here 
like it was the middle of Market Street.” 

‘What did you come for?” 

“Sit down, woman. You're as friendly 
3a desk sergeant, you are! Sit down and 
talk.” 

‘All right,’’ she said off-handedly, 
seated herself ona lounge. “* Now, what ¢ 
you come for?” 

You,” he said 

‘What do you mean by that? 

‘What I say. I want you, kid. Ain't 
that all I’ve got y?”’ 

She shook her head. 

‘What you want means nothing in my 
young life.” 

He started to rise, but she was up 
stantly and on her guard. 

‘You stay where you are, Dick 
Stoermer!”’ she cried sharply. ‘‘ If you want 
to t alk go on. But you keep your hands 
off me " 

From the first moment she had addressed 
him in the old vernacular of the city’ 
underworld and sporting life; her whole 
attitude was the defensive one she had 
learned from her father and that, for so 
many months now, she had sloughed off 
She was not conscious of this reversion; 
she only knew that she was vaguely irri 
tated, and not Hep Tutwiler’s pal. She 
watched Stoermer keenly until he settled 
back in his chair again. 

‘You don’t need to spit like a cat!”’ the 
man growled But instantly his tone 
changed. ‘‘Anything you say goes, baby. 
Only it’s hard for me to keep away from 
you, after a year. See? Now I'll behave 
Sit down.” 

She obeyed, but she did not relax 
Stoermer drew on his cigarette again, 
tossed it into the narrow fireplace. 

“Know a man named Nestor ir 
‘alls?”’ he asked abruptly. 

She started. 

“Yes. What about him?” 

‘T'll give you the low-down, girlie. It 
was him told me the old man was here. 
Nestor’s fell for you—I suppose you know 
that.” 

She nodded. 

““Well, he was in the city the other day 
to find out if I and you were sweeties.” 
He laughed shortly. “I guess he knows 
now!” 

“Go on,” she said. 

‘I threw a scare into him. Then he } 
gan to talk soft. He’s right— Nestor i 
Y ou know he’s district attorney?” 

“Yes.” 


“Well, I talked business with him.”’ 
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‘About me?” 

‘Don’t kid yourself, woman. My line 
of business.”’ He jerked his he ad, indicating 
the automobile that stood in the yard. ‘1! 
brought up McCombs and Yid Stein. The 
Yid is a strong-arm guy; McCombs is 
a two-timer that knows more about the 
express companies than the Willies that 
own ‘em, We've got a plant. 

“We!” she said pte os 


9" 


you get in? 


“Where di 


, listen; I’m the brains of this 
rest of them got bone in the 





gang 

he ad. Have you forgot how good I am?”’ 
“In the city perh aps,” she said. ‘You'd 

tter operate ther re 

Distaste for the man was growing in her 

» had been bri caaten uy yin an atmosphere 





iis sort of thing an 











t tl d of m: 
he had lived on the [* the = ‘ 
th her renegade fa until re 
had known nothi ven now 

id no highly deve e of § 








y. But here, yuntains, 
with their sweep and bigness, this flippant 





and braggadocian conspiracy was out of 
place—revolting. She resented Stoermer’s 
cocksureness; as a mount woman she 





wished him ill of his venture 

‘You'd better pull your st ff in the 
7 she-sull anal cumin ally. ‘Don’ 
run away with the idea that that little 
shrimp, Ne tor, could protect you here 
The men in this country would run you 
down before your tracks were c« ld. Take 
it from me, Dick, you’ve got a bum steer.” 

He laughed. 

‘These rubes?”’ he inquired with a shrug 

‘T’ll take out their baci k teeth i 


‘em. Don’t worr 












His conceit and his rietorship 
were an untimely c¢ The ir 

ant he had spoken, ack and 
taking out her cig t ing hi 
smartly tailored knees and swinging hi 
silk-hosed ankles, her disappointment in 
him grew to an active dislike. She re 


membered having thought him quite 

figure of a man in the city; now she con 

pared him with—well, take Fisk Swair 
Swain would make a ae ev of him! In 
the city he held a cert 1 pli ice in the under 
world by virtue of bei ing a successful thief 
nd gunman; he worked with an organiza 
tion, he carried out his villainies under pro 
tection, he escaped the consequences oi 
what he did throug! livance betweer 








1es 








public officials and a machine made up of 
i 1} broker 1 let nt “ee j 
yail-bond rokers, cheap politicians and 
shyster lawyers. Fisk Swain, in the city, 
might have Je at tall buildings or been 


} 


i 
worried by street traffic, but he would be 
a full-sized man. Dick Stoermer, once 


hero to her, seemed now insignificant 





s we've got to have this out right 


now, Dick,”’ she said abruptly) “T’ve 





changed thi year. : 1 ith the 
city. I'm through with you here’s no 
ard feelings; just take your jolt and go.”’ 





She stood up, facing him. 

The little crook looked 
ment. His jaw dropped, ar 
hanging from a limp hand, beg 
rame of his chair. He stare 
n his lips tightened and hi grew 


rin amaze 
; cigarette, 








‘Listen, Lyd,” he said sharply; “I 
didn’t come up here to get the tin can tied 
to me-—not by you. I know too much 
about you and this mush-hearted old sap 
you're trailing with.’”’ He rose, darted 
across the room before she could move and 

ed her wrist. “I’m going out to turn 
that trick now, and when I come back 
to-night I want you ready to go with me 
Get that? If you don’t I'll send Tutwiler 
to the pen and I'll make a workingwoman 
out of you. Do you know what that means 
or shall I — *8 

slow voice spoke from the door 

‘If you hurry,” Hep Tutwiler inter- 
rupted, and his hand was slipped inside his 
vest, “you maybe'll be lucky enough to get 
off the place before I start target practice, 
Stoermer!” 

The gangster flung about. Instinctive 
he had dropped his fingers towards his 
right coat pocket, but he thought better 
of that maneuver and slightly raised hi 
hands. 

“Why, listen, Tut * he began in 
whining tone. 

Hep Tutwiler suddenly released a bellow 
that filled the room. 

‘You move!” he.thundered, and his gur 
was in his hand. 

With an oath the intruder whipped past 
him, broke from the front door and ran for 
Continued on Page 52 
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STARTING, LIGHTING 





What Every Car Builder Knows 


One of the best informed men in 
the Automotive Industry says that 
the public’s knowledge of automobile 
mechanism shows real gains every 
day, with the one exception; that is, 
the average motorist shows compar- 
atively little knowledge of his elec- 
trical apparatus. 

For this reason it is necessary for 
the car manufacturer to equip his car 
with the electrical equipment that 
has back of it an organization that is 
prepared to give Service wherever 
and whenever it is required. 

Westinghouse has built up an or- 
ganization which is entirely devoted 
to designing, constructing and main- 
taining Starting, Lighting and Igni- 
tion Equipment. 


Years of careful research and test- 
ing on the part of Westinghouse 
Automotive Engineers, the selection 
of proper materials and methods, to 
gether with the manufacturing facil 
ities which are afforded by the highly 
specialized tool equipment in the 
Automotive Equipment Plant, pro- 
duce ‘‘ Built-In Service’’. 

Two hundred and fifty Branch 
Service Stations, in cities thru-out 
the country, extend Westinghouse 
Service beyond that which is obtained 
when the car is purchased. 


The purchaser of a car that is 


Westinghouse-equipped is assured of 


Service not only in the electrical ap- 
paratus itself but also in its mainte- 
nance—Service from First to Last. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Automotive Equipment Department 
Sales and Service Headquarters: 82 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 
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At what age should a man 





begin to grow old?Y 


Science says it depends 
on two basic needs his 
food should supply 


ROM infancy onward, we are 

building up our body tissues, 
developing health and strength 
for our work in later life 

But somewhere along the 
way — and often while we are still 
young--there is a downward 
turn. We begin to lose vigor 
Our bodies are actually begin 
ning to grow old 

When wiil this happen? At 
thirty? Or forty? It may hap 
pen even at twenty. 

Science has made the startling 
discovery that it depends not on 
ige but on what we eat 

We know now that our food 
must supply two great essentials 

the life-giving elements which 
build up body tissues, and the ele 
ments which keep our bodies free 
from poisonous waste matter. 

Because many American meals 
lack these basic elements thou- 
sands of men and women lose their 
vitality and resistance so that 
they succumb to disease long 
before they should. 

Today millions are securing 
these needed food essentials by 
adding Fleischmann’s Yeast to 
their diet. 

Because of its freshness, 
Fleischmann’s Yeast helps the 
intestines in their-elimination of 
poisonous waste matter. You 
get it fresh every day. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast is a food, 
assimilated like any other food. 
Only one precaution: if troubled 
with gas, dissolve the yeast first 
in very hot water. This does not 
affect the efficacy of the yeast. 

fat two to three cakes a day of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, before o1 
between meals. Have it on the 
table at home. Have it at your 
office and eat it at your desk 
Ask for it at noontime at you 
lunch place. You will like its 


fresh, distinctive flavor, and the 


clean, wholesome taste it leaves in 
your mouth. Place a standing o1 

der for Fleischmann’s Yeast with 
your grocer and get it fresh daily. 

Fresh Yeast has received gen 
eral attention from the public 
since recent scientific tests have 
proved that fresh yeast stimu 
lates digestion, builds up the 
body tissues and keeps the body 
more resistant to disease. These 
original tests were all made with 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 

Beware of untested yeast-vi- 
tamine preparations that contain 
drugs or other mixtures. Fleisch- 
mann's Yeast (fresh) is a pure 
food, rich in vitamine, in which it 
measures up tothe high standards 
set by laboratories and hospitals 
The familiar tin-foil package with 
the yellow label is the only form 
in which Fleischmann’s Yeast for 
Health is sold. 


Send 4c in stamps for the valuable 
booklet,“*The New Importance of Yeast 
in Diet.”’Address THE FLEISCHMANN 
COMPANY, Dept. UA-29, 701 Washing 
ton Street, New York, N. Y. 


Laxatives gradually replaced by this simple food 


A noted specialist, in his latest book, says of fresh, com 

pressed yeast: ‘‘It should be much more frequently given 
in iliness in which there is intestinal disturbance 4, 
This ts especially true in cases where the condition requires 


the constant use of laxatives. 


Fleischmann’'s Yeast is a corrective food, always fresh, 
and better suited to the stomach and intestines than 
laxatives. It restores and maintains normal functions 


Eat from 2 to 3 cakes of Fleischmann's Yeast a day. 


’ . . 
Skin disorders cleared up 
Many physicians and hospitals are prescribing Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast for impurities of the skin. In one series of 
tests forty-one out of forty-two such cases were improved 
or cured, in some instances in a remarkably short time 
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his machine. A shout from him galvanized 
the driver; the engine was spun, and the 
car began to back, gathering speed. 
Stoermer leaped to the running board and 
fairly fell over into the rear, atop the two 
men already there. Tutwiler standing 
grimly on his porch saw the little crook 
strike down a gun that one of the two pas- 
sengers drew. With the careless manner of 
one who sights at a flying rabbit the old 
mountain man took snap aim at the rear 
of the machine and pulled. A tire exploded 
with a report almost as loud as that of the 
revolver. The taxi driver whirled the ma- 
chine about at the gate and sent it roaring 
down the grade. Tutwiler shot again from 
the porch. A splinter of rock flew up just 
beyond the road, at which the old man 
snorted. 

“I’m getting sure careless in my gun- 
ning!”’ he murmured lugubriously, and 
turned to Lydia. 

She ran to him, clung about his neck, 
burying her face against his rough mack- 
inaw coat 

‘*Now we've got to move, Uncle Hep!”’ 
he cried. ‘“‘And it’s all my fault Dick 
says ie 

“T heard him,” he interrupted sooth- 
ingly. ‘“‘He thinks he can come into my 
country and run things, does he?” His 
voice rose with his indignation. ‘‘ Why, 
dog-gone him, with his soft-fingered thugs 
and his automobiles and his brass knucks 
and gas pipes! This is a man’s country 
and no place for back-alley-newsboy gangs. 
What kind of a job did he say he was figur- 
ing to pull, honey?” 

“IT don’t know,”’ Lydia said scornfully 
“But from what he told me it’s a stick-up.”’ 

““What—that bunch? A stick-up in my 
territory? Where I used to ride alone and 
hold up a limited train with my face un 
covered and ride away and stand off two 
posses of dead shots for three months at a 
time and laugh at them? Why, damn his 
little civet-cat heart, I wouldn’t let him 
rob a clothesline in my county! I've got 
a little pride left, anyhow, even if I can’t 
shoot straight!” 

He was so tragically offended that the 
girl held herself from him and laughed. 

“What can you do, Uncle Hep? You 
don't know which way he’ll go, and even 
if you did it’s four miles to a telephone.” 

“Telephone, hell! Blaze Away ain't 
dead yet. Now listen to me, child.” 

“*T’m listening.” 

“Fisk Swain said he was coming back at 
ten, didn’t he? Then he'll be here at ten 
Tell him to fog back to my lookout. You 
know where it is, at the summit.” 

“T’ll ride down the cafion to meet him 
and take him there.” 

“That's the ticket! From there he'll be 
able to see anything worth seeing. Have 
him wait there till he locates me or Stoer 
mer’s gang or gets some word from me 
After that he’ll know best what to do.” 

“Where you going?” 

He broke his revolver, threw out the 
empty cartridges and refilled the cham 
bers. He twirled the cylinder with his 
thumb, closed and pocketed the gun, and 
gave the girl one of his rib-crushing bear 
hugs 

‘I’m a-going where glory waits, Lydie!”’ 
he cried. ‘‘We may have to leave the 
country, girl; but if we do we'll take some 
company along. I’ve got a little pride left, 
IL have. And this is still my territory Dick 
Stoermer’s trespassing onto. So long!” 


mi 

HE express messenger on the west- 

bound limited that makes connections 
with the China Mail was sitting by the 
open door of his car, his feet on a bracket, 
his pipe in his mouth and his soul at peace 
as the train thundered down the grade 
below the snowsheds. He had opened the 
doors to let out the smoke and smudge that 
always accumulate in the thirty miles of 
almost uninterrupted sheds, and now the 
fresh mountain air, warm and scented, 
came rushing in and filled the car. The 
messenger breathed deeply and settled him- 
self more comfortably in his cushions. 
There was only one stop in several hours 
and not a delivery to be made. Generally 
speaking, he was having it pretty soft! 

Then his heart missed a beat and his 
pipe dropped from his lips. He had heard 
a footstep behind him. With every muscle 
taut he leaped up. But he was too late. 
Something like a sledge hammer crushed 
in the side of his head, he heard a singing 
sound, and he fell through space into com- 


| plete darkness. His unconscious body 
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pitched to the floor at the very sill of the 
open door, 

Frank Stein, better known in certain 
select circles as The Yid, who had caused 
this phenomenon to occur, stepped back 
and coolly dropped his blackjack into a 
coat pocket. From behind a crate in one 
corner came Dick Stoermer, propelling at 
pistol point a very pale young brakeman 
the man who, under potent compulsior 
had admitted the two gangsters to the car 
during the thunderous passage through the 
snowsheds. From the roof, like a monkey, 
Bull McCombs swung in through the door 
and dropped 

“It's a pipe!”” Dick Stoermer exclaimed 
out of one corner of his mouth. “This is 
your lay, Bull. Hop to it!” 

It was undoubtedly McCombs’ lay. He 
put expert hands on the express matter 
running through it as a woman run 
through hose on a bargain counter. Dick 
Stoermer ripped the keys from the belt of 
the unconscious messenger and went to the 
strong box. Ina moment it was open. He 
flung out bulky articles and non-negotiable 
items; into their place Bull McCombs 
dropped selected matter from the shelve: 
above. The Yid had partly closed the cai 
door and now he stood near it, revolver ir 
hand, with one eye on the flying landscape 
and one on the white and impotent brake 
man. Presently he turned 

“There’s the white barn!” he called 

“All right,”” MeCombs replied. ‘I’m 
set.”’ 

The two looters relocked the box and 
dragged it to the door. Stoermer put away 
the keys in his own pocket; he turned or 
the trainman 

“Tf you start anything, Jack,” he said 
“T'll croak you inside of the next three 
weeks, So stay right where you are wher 
we jump—understand?”’ 

The train was slowing down for a par 
ticularly bad curve. At the beginning cf 
this eurve McCombs shoved the expres 
box through the door to the ground and 
followed it himself. The Yid went on hi 
heels They rolled over and over, but came 
up unhurt and ran for the box 

Dick Stoermer, still in the car, stepped 
across the inert body of the messenger, but 
his heel caught. With an angry blasphemy 
he kicked out at that helpless form vi 
ciously. The brakeman uttered a cry of 
protest almost involuntarily Dick, the 
gangster, whipped out his automatic and 
brought it down clubwise on the brake 
man’s head and the man went dowr 
dumbly. Stoermer jumped. He landed 
awkwardly, stumbled up with a whine of 
pain and angry curses, and began hobbling 
desperately towards the road 

The Yid and McCombs came panting up, 
lugging the box between them 

‘“What’s the matter, Dick?’”’ McComb 
said guardedly. 

“T’ve twisted my leg. I never have no 
luck!” 

“Wait there and I'll come back for you.” 

“What do you think this is—a duck 
hunt? You beat it!” 

“Tt’s about a duck hunt!’” MeCombs re- 
torted airily. ‘‘It’s a cinch, isn’t it?” 

“So far,”’ The Yid added. He was the 
conservative of the party. ‘“‘There’s the 
car. You can make it, eh, Dick?”’ 

And he went hurrying on, panting wit} 
the unaccustomed labor of this toilscme 
climb, heavily burdened. Of the three he 
was the only one who continued to carry a 
weapon ready in his hand. 

They reached the automobile with diffi- 
culty, coming up directly under where it 
stood at the edge of the road. In the 
driver’s seat Dago Louie, sitting in a pe- 
culiarly wooden fashion, turned his head 
slightly. His face wore a strange, set ex- 
pression and the horrible grimace he made 
was succeeded by a wince. Bull McCombs 
stared at him. 

“‘What in the ” he began 

Then he grunted with a peculiar bleating 
noise and dropped his end of the express 
box. 

From the far side of the machine, with 
his body protected by that of Dago Louie, 
rose Hep Tutwiler like an evil old ghost, 
and in each hand he held a revolver. One 
was his own; the other had been, until a 
few minutes before, the property of Dago 
Louie, surrendered by that expert city 
driver and thugs’ consort only after a 
struggle in which he had been painfully 
hurt in the clutches of the old bandit. The 
face of Hep Tutwiler was red and angry. 

“You’re riding my range up here, 
Stoermer,” he said harshly. ‘* That’s a mis- 
take.” 











Their surprise had been so complete that 
in the first half second of time no one of the 
three city gangsters could move or think. 
The Yid found himself first. He fired at 
random, his bullet ripping through the top 
of the machine, then leaped from the road. 
As he left the ground Hep Tutwiler blazed 
at him and Stein went rolling into the 
brush. But he was up instantly and away, 
stumbling and tearing his clothes and 
hands, but taking great leaps that carried 
him into the cafion as a stone falls. 

Dick Stoermer, with his ankle torturing 
him, sat down beside the road, his face 
yellow with fear. McCombs, hardy and 
desperate, tried to edge towards the rear 
of the car. But Hep Tutwiler, with a hand 
as steady as a steel rod, shot him through 
the right shoulder cleanly. 

Ks Put up your good paw, there, and keep 
it up!”’ the old man roared. ‘I need prac- 
tice, and if you wharf rats give me an ex- 
cuse I’m going to get it. Now climb in!” 

With his right arm hanging dead at his 
side Bull McCombs obeyed, sinking back 
into the tonneau and gritting his teeth 
with the pain. Dick Stoermer complained 
that he couldn’t walk. 

“You just think you can’t, 
torted intolerantly. 

And to prove it he fired two shots into 
the bank on which the young thug sat. 
With alacrity Stoermer stumbled up and 
fell into his place beside the driver. 

“And now,” Tutwiler said coldly, ‘we'll 
turn in all knives, blackjacks and guns, 
and then we'll move.” 

He searched them with speed and pre- 
cision, dropping their weapons into a door 
pocket. With one hand he caught up an 
end of the express box and swung it into 
the rear; then he took his seat beside 
McCombs. 

“Straight ahead, Dago,”’ he said curtly. 

‘And my idea of the speed limit on moun- 
tain roads is twenty miles an hour. When 
you get above that I'll practice on you a 
little— and I’m a pretty fair shot at three 
feet!” 

The driver, whose teeth were chattering 
and whose hands had lost their cunning, 
fumbled with his starter, mishandled his 
gears, and finally killed his engine. The 
inexorable old man behind him, holding 
Dago Louie’s own automatic carelessly on 
his lap in his left hand, suddenly let it 
blaze out. The driver’s cap went into the 
windshield, which was splintered by the 
bullet, and the sleek black head was fur- 
rowed with a streak that began to redden 
immediately. Dago Louie shrank down, 
babbling for mercy, but he found his gears 
speedily and the car rolled down the grade. 

Dick Stoermer, shaking himeelf, tried to 
regi iin his lost composure— his bravado. 

‘You've made a good stool pigeon out of 
that Brand skirt!’’ he sneered, glancing 
back at his captor with slanting eyes. 

“It’s risky for you to talk at all, you 
messenger boy!”” Hep Tutwiler retorted. 
‘But it’s sure death for you to even men- 
tion that girl’s name.” 

And with unnecessary force he slapped 
the dapper little gangster over the head 
with the revolver. A bloody wale was left; 
the young renegade cried out like a whipped 
child and began to rock in his seat with 
pam 

Hep Tutwiler watched him for a mo- 
then he spoke again remorselessly. 

“You belong in the city, as Lydia told 
you,” he said. “T worked this road when 
it took nerve; I went out alone and did my 
jobs and I ga ive the men I held up an even 
break. Now’days you cheap ye ggs run in 
gangs, you plan your meannesses in hotel 
rooms and you ride to ’em in automobiles. 
You don’t make a move till you can pick 
out a holdup that’s safe for your cowardly 
skins, and if something slips and you get 
caught your gang has a crooked lawyer in 
your cell before the ink’s dry on the police- 
station blotter! I won’t say I’m any too 
moral—leastwise I didn’t use to be—but 
when I was a bandit I took the breaks as 
they came, good and bad, and I never used 
a blackjack in my life. 

“T came in the back way this morning 
when you was with Lydia, and I overheard 
you bragging to her. She was right—you 
wouldn’t have got away with it. That 
fellow I pinked won’t get away. There’s 
an undersheriff named Swain up here this 
morning, and he’ll ride that little alley cat 
down and have him in the Falls before 
night. 

“Just one more thing: Don’t fool your- 
selves about getting out from under in this 
county. I heard you talking about a frame- 
up with Nestor, that four-ply city crook 


”* Tutwiler re- 


ment, 
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who is district attorney. Well, that’s as far 
as it will go. You're on your way to the 
pen right now, just the same as though the 
commitment was signed. In the next fif- 
teen or twenty years you'll have quite a 
spell of time to think over what Lydia told 
you. Now that’s all the talking we'll do. 
Leave your head alone and drive, you 
I-talian barber, or you'll be ae a couple 
of fingers along the road here!” 


Iv 


HEN the three broken and cringing 

city gangsters were safe in the patent 
steel cells in the brand-new county jail at 
the Falls, and while their wounds and in 
juries were receiving the rough and callous 
attentions of old Doc Hepburn, who ac- 
companied them with a homily on the 
liabilities of a life of crime in a strange 
county, Hep Tutwiler came out to the 
front office and confronted big Hank Stull, 
the veteran jailer. Hank grinned at the 
one-time bandit and offered him a cigar 
from a mahogany humidor on his gleaming 
mahogany desk. 

“Too bad Clarke Smith and the rest ain't 
here, Hep,” he observed comfortably. 
“They organized and got going about four 
minutes after the limited pulled in and told 
the story. They took the river road, figger- 
ing these fellows would most likely come 
that way and cut over the hogkack. 
They’ll be disappointed that you had all 
the fun to yourself. Wouldn't be surprised 
if they’d be kind of sore on you!” 

The old man chuckled at the possibility, 
and T utwiler abetted him with a smile. 

Well, it’ s my territory by rights, you 
see ii ink,” he explained. “I couldn’t let 
these city toughs come out here and in- 
fringe, as you might say. No, you can see 
that. But that’s not the point, right now. 

“What is, then?” the jailer aera 
with a deep puff. 

Tutwiler cleared his throat and eased 
himself against the highly finished wood- 
work of the door jamb. 

“You've got a warrant for me, Hank. 
I’ve been thinking it over, and I’ve made 
up my mind to give myself up. Been kind 
of absent-minded about it to-day or I'd 
been in earlier. So if you ain’t settled down 
too comfortable you might lock me up and 
have the thing over with,’ 

The jailer’s face flushed. He laid down 
his bn and spoke with an angry grow] in 
his voice. 

“Now, listen here, Hep Tutwiler!’’ he 
grumbled. ‘“‘That’s about enough of that 
kind of talk! Nobody in the county 
wanted that warrant dug up, and nobody 
would have served it if Nestor hadn't bee n 
so mule-headed. But now, after to-day ‘ 

“But to-day ain’t got anything to do 
with it,” Tutwiler interrupted. “I'm 
wanted, and I’m here, and only thing 
you’ve got to do is to lock me up. Come 
on, Hank—this isn’t any too ple asant to 

talk about, any way you look at it. 

The jailer brought his fist down on his 
new desk with a thump. His indignation 
was genuine, his anger real. 

“By grab—no!” heshouted. ‘You take 
yourself out of this jail, Hep Tutwiler! I've 
been jailer here ae twenty years, and now 
I’ve got the new building I’ve been work- 
ing for so long, I’m going to run it, and not 
take any lip from any ding-barked old calf 
rustler from the mountains like you! I 
don't want you here and, by gravy, I won't 
have you here! Git, now, or I'll git you!” 

Tutwiler’s voice was husky when hx 
answered. 

“Your heart's all right, Hank Stull,’’ he 
said slowly. ‘‘ You're aiming to do a kind- 
ness, and I’m much obliged. That's all I 
can say. We'll let it ride there. I’m going 
down to the Oyster Palace for a bite, and 
then I'll come back and you'll think better 
of it. So long!” 

He went out, moving slowly and with 
weighted heels. He had seen the new gray 
cells, he had heard the shuffling of feet on 
concrete and the clanging of barred doors, 
and the smell of = prisons, new or old, was 
clogging his nostrils. He did not want to 
go to jail. But “om *n he had made up |} 
mind that morning to surrender to Fisk 
Swain at ten he had closed the incident 
On the steps of the new county building he 
took a long breath of the crisp mountain 
air, blinked once or twice, then straig 
ened his shoulders and moved away 
briskly. His last meal in freedom was to 
be chowder and a hangtown fry at the 
Oyster Palace, and towards it he went with 
what courage he might. 

It was an hour later when he returned. 
Hank Stull admitted him, grinning in 
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recognition, but saying nothing. The two 
turned into the jailer’s office. 

Hep found himself suddenly onvenent 
by the firm sweet arms of a girl and almost 
collapsed by the rush with which Lydia 
Brand greeted him. She was laughing and 
crying by turns, but of what she said no 
single word was intelligible to him. Fisk 
Swain crossed and shook his hand; the 
sheriff and two or three others crowded in 
and did the same thing. Somehow Lydia 
was separated from him and when he next 
discovered her she was standing to one side, 
holding hands in a perfectly shameless and 
unconcealed manner with the undersheriff 
of the county. 

There was a lot of talking—a lot of 
praise for him. Out of it all he gathered 
confusedly that Yid Stein had been cap- 
tured by Swain and the girl and had been 
brought in more dead than alive; that the 
railroad and the express company had 
offered a thousand-dollar reward for the 
arrest of the bandits and that the money 
had already been turned over to the sheriff 
for transmittal to Tutwiler himself. He 
realized presently that Harris Nestor, the 
district attorney, was standing in one 
corner of the room like a man at bay, 
listening to something the sheriff had to 
say, with a white face and a staring and 
frightened manner that seemed incom- 
patible with the general atmosphere of the 
place. Tutwiler brushed his hand across 
his eyes. 

“Well, I guess I ain’t as fast in the head 
as I used to be,”’ he said clumsily to any 
who would listen. ‘‘ But there’s a warrant 
out against me wd 

“Now, you shut up, Tutwiler!’’ Hank 
Stull, the jailer, interrupted, rising threat 
eningly from his place at his showy desk 

"Bout two more words out of you 

“Mr. Nestor,” Tutwiler Synge 
turning to the district attorney, “I'm told 
you've got a warrant for me on an old 
charge Is that right?” 

The district attorney gulped, looked 
helplessly from Tutwiler to the jailer, and 
from the jailer to big Clarke Smith, the 
sheriff, opened his mouth to speak, thought 
better of it and reached for his hat, which 
lay near him on a table. The sheriff, smil- 
ing a little, turned to answer Tutwiler 

“I've just been telling Mr. Nestor that 
I thought probably he'd be resigning some 
time to-night or to-morrow early, and I 
guess he figures I’m about right. So, as far 
as the district attorney is concerned, Hep, 
there isn’t much for him to say.” 

Tutwiler frowned, stood puzzling. Harri 
Nestor quieth let himself out at a side door 
and disappe are d Someone laughe d. 

“You ain't tr one me just right, folks,” 
Tutwiler said painfully. He had a single 
track mind and at the moment a heavy 
and saddened one, “It don’t make much 
difference who's district attorney, I guess 
does it, if I’m wanted? I'd like for you ig 

Judge Matt Gardy, thirty years on the 
bench of the county, and looked up to and 


admired and respected by everyone in the 
big county, stood suddenly in the open 
door fr om the corridor. He blinked a little 


aw Hep Tutwiler, and crossed 
to hay his heels striking the thick new 
um measuredly, 

“Want to shake hands with you, Tut 


wiler,”’ he said boomingly. “Proud of you, 
my boy—proud of you! And I want to 
say to all of you that Hank Stull here is 
quite right—entirely right. Tutwiler has 
been in the state ten years and more with 


out being apprehended, The statute runs 
for that time old charge against Tut- 
wiler has been outlawed for seven years 


and more. Couldn't arrest him on it if- you 


had a warrant from the Supreme Court 
of the United States Couldn't be done. 
It’s the legal maxin ex vigilantibus non 
dormientibus ubvenit—the law aids the 
vigilant . 


Hep Tutwiler looked vacantly about. 
All the faces around him were friendly and 
smiling faces. What the judge was saying 
was vague and mystifying. But the old 
bandit’s eye was caught by a quick move 
ment. He turned to see Fisk Swain holding 
Lydia Brand in his arms and kissing her 
actually kissing her on the lips. The old 
man grinned and cleared his throat 

“Well,” he said with some difficulty, “I 
reckon that settles it.” 

Lydia Brand looked over at him guiltily, 
blushed, tore herself away from the under 
sheriff and started unsteadily towards her 
foster father. She had a feeling that what 
Hep Tutwiler meant was not what the 
judge was saying so ponderously, But she 
knew that it was settled anyway. 
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A Test of Friendship 


When a friend—or even a rela- 
tive—-says “Lend me your car,” 
he puts friendship to a severe test. 
It doesn’t make it any easier if his 
own Car is one of those that always 
seems to be out of order at the 
time it’s most needed, and yours is 
areliable one—thanks to good judg- 
ment in buying and good care 
afterwards. 
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‘Jim Wants to Borrow 


Our Car’ 


“Jim wants to borrow our car tonight. The garage man has just 
telephoned that he can’t finish repairing Jim’s car till tomorrow, 
and here they are invited out to dinner and no car.”’ 

“What!—again? This is the third time ina month! That's what 
comes of his trying to save two hundred when he bought the car. 
He’s spent twice as much already to keep it running.” 


So it goes. The man who doesn’t know what he’s buying seldom 
drives a good bargain. 

A car isn’t just a car— it’s engine, axles, springs, clutch, trans- 
mission, bearings and a lot of other things. If they aren't built to 
give service, you have to pay to get service. 

Each operating part of a car is important enough to deserve the 
undivided attention of a specialist of long experience, ample resources 
and national reputation for quality, who knows how to do that one 
thing in the best possible way. 

Car builders who use Timken-Detroit Axles are pretty apt to put 
a lot of other good values into their cars —of the real stand-up-and- 
last kind. Ask them—they’ll tell you who built the important parts 
they don’t make themselves. 





THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY ' DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Sole Representatives in the British Isles: AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 3, Berners Street, London,W.1 
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and very little at that. As a matter of fact, the slight carbon 
from Gargoyle Mobiloil “EE” 1s almost. entirely expelled 
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ngine. The character of the oil gives it a remarkable ability 
to withstand heat. 
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MEN OF AFFAIRS 


(Centinued from Page 15) 


added a pinch of cigar ash from a convenient 
stump —a concoction which in the absence 
of more potent drugs will produce very 
gratifying results. 

While he was so employed Mr. Royston 
descanted freely on the subject of lovely 
women, in the choice of which he declared 
himself to be an epicure. 

“See that one—pho’ frame—piano. 


| Tho'bred perfect tho’bred—a darling 


love ’er—love ’em all. 

“That’s the talk,” said Harrison Smith, 
who was cursing the enforced delay. 

“Drink her health, old man, and no heel 

taps.” 

Mr. Royston rose nobly to the occasion 
and swallowed the contents of his glass at 
a single gulp. 

“‘Blesh ’em!’’ he said. ‘‘Blesh ’em!”’ 

He seized the arm of his chair while the 
room spun round him in a dizzy whirl. 

“Blast you, Petersh!”’ he cried. “‘Thash 
prewar whisky. Sh-shot me clean through 
the brain pan. C-caught in the brewersh 
web.’ 

He swayed a little and settled down on 
the floor by sections. Harrison Smith 
stooped and put a cushion beneath his 
head. 

“All ri’ soon—qui’ all ri’. Fac’ is I’m 
one of the ruins Crom’ll knocked about a 
bit.” The voice tailed away into a deep, 
slumberous groan. 

A minute later Harrison Smith was at the 


| door of Barraclough’s flat on the landing 


below. The fourth key on the bunch 
turned the latch, and silently as a cat he 
slipped into the hall. A quick observation 
of the chambers above had given him a 
fair idea of which room was which, and he 
had no trouble in locating the study door 


| in the dark. Before turning on a light he 
| assured himself that the window curtains 


were drawn. He realized the need to be 


| very silent in all his actions, since Barra- 


clough’s servant was in all probability 


| sleeping on the premises and ex-service men 


of the regular army have an awkward 
knack of sleeping lightly. 

He closed the door without even a click 
from the latch, then turned up a standard 
lamp that stood on the writing table. In 
the pen tray beneath the lamp was a blue 


| pencil—-a new one—since obviously it had 


never been sharpened and the chalk point 
was scarcely worn at all. The other end 


| of the pencil had been deeply bitten in a 


dozen places, a circumstance which he noted 


| with satisfaction. The other pencils and 
| pens in the tray bore no teeth marks. It 


was reasonable, therefore, to surmise that 


| its owner had been engaged in some knotty 


and -“- problem at the time of use. 
“I believe the girl was on the right 
track,’’ he mutteted to himself, and turned 


| his attention to the bookshelves. One of 


the cases was given over entirely to a col- 
lection of local guidebooks surprisingly 
complete in map and detail. There were 
four volumes dealing with Cornwall, and it 
was only the matter of a moment to find 
the one to which Isabel had _ referred. 
Bringing it to the light he hastily turned 
over the pages until he came to the 
squared map that showed the village of 
Polperro. But here disappointment awaited 
him, for not a sign of the blue pencil mark 
showed upon the page. He was on the 
point of closing the book and seeking a 
fresh one when he made a discovery. 

The light striking across the paper re- 
vealed the fact that the surface in places 
bore a polished appearance. The reason 
was significant. Barraclough, leaving 
nothing to chance, had erased the pencil 
marks with India rubber. If anything 


| could emphasize the value of his discovery, 


surely it was this, and Harrison Smith 


| fairly tingled with excitement. He picked 


up a magnifying glass and closely examined 
the erasement. There had been a line drawn 
round the village, and on the outskirts, 
where three cottages clustered together, 
was the impression of a single dot. At 


| roughly a mile inland from the village 


where a footpath converged with the road 
was another dot, seemingly situated in the 
middle of a clump of trees. 

Harrison Smith was satisfied. He hastily 
dropped the book into his pocket, restored 
its fellows to their former positions on the 


| shelves and tiptoed across the room to ex- 


tinguish the light. Thus far Fortune had 
favored him, but she is a capricious lady, 
wont to change her allegiance with startling 
suddenness. If there had been a length of 


yellow flex to the electric standard the acci- 
dent would never have happened. It is 
simply asking for trouble to use red flex 
on a red carpet. Harrison Smith's foot 
tangled in the wire and down came the 
table lamp with a crash. Simultaneously 
there came a shout from another part of 
the flat. For a second he stood spellbound 
at the disaster he had caused, robbed of the 
power of action. 

It was the sound of bare feet pattering 
on the parquet of the hall that restored his 
senses, and as the door of the room flew 
open he stamped on the still burning elec- 
tric bulb lying at his feet. The detonatior 
as it flew into fragments came simultane- 
ously with the sharp, stinging report of a 
small-caliber pistol. The room was plunged 
into utter darkness, in which could be 
heard the sound of two men breathing and 
the zinging of the mantelpiece brasses from 
the double explosion. Then silence—no 
movement—and the mind of Harrison 
Smith worked like a streak of lightning. 
His hand was on the back of a heavy arm- 
chair and the touch of it suggested an idea. 

He gave a thin, whispering sigh and 
cried out in a high-pitched voice: ‘My 
God! You've killed me!” 

Then he tilted back the armchair and 
allowed it to fall with a soft thud to the 
floor. 

Another silence, then the sound of a man 
moving forward. Harrison Smith side- 
stepped and, keeping in touch with the 
wall, navigated through the darkness to- 
ward the door. 

“Serve you damn well right,”’ said Doran 
in a voice that was startlingly near. 

Harrison Smith’s luck had returned. He 
found the door and passed through it and 
down the hall as quietly as a draft. He 
heard a click as Doran switched up the 
lights, followed by an oath. Then he 
streaked down the main stairway with a 
flight and a half start. A second was lost 
at the hall door fumbling for the latch, and 
in that second Doran fired again but 
missed. As Harrison Smith shot out into 
Albemarle Street he collided heavily with a 
constable, attracted to the scene by the 
noise of the shots; but him he overturned 
to such good effect that he was crossing 
Piccadilly before the blast of the inevitable 
whistle screeched through the night. 
There was no further opposition to his 
progress, and in St. James’ Street he fell 
into a walk and finally entered his own 
apartment unobserved. 

A little breathless but entirely satisfied 
he flung himself on the bed for a couple of 
hours’ repose. 

xxI 

N THE summertime all the best people, 

and many who fall short of perfection, 
repair westward to the Cornish Riviera. It 
is the thing todo. The taxi, the station bus, 
the private automobile, and even the al- 
most extinct four-wheeler, high laden with 
luggage, by common consent roll down thé 
slope into Paddington and deliver up thei 
cargoes. Long are the queues at the book 
ing offices, thronged the platforms and loud 
the voices of those who command. FEacl 
little party of voyagers would seem to have 
its own alarums as an inevitable adjunct to 
excursion. The genius for organizing is 
manifest on all sides, with its resultant 
chaos. Orders and injunctions are flung 
broadcast — misinterpreted and sometimes 
abused. The germ of panic infects the 
multitude. 

There was nothing Freddie Dirk liked 
better than a holiday crowd. They inspired 
in him a sense of profound gratitude. Their 
generosity was boundless. To a gentleman 
of his skill in the matter of property ex- 
change they represented a fortune. What- 
soever the imagination might picture and 
the heart of man covet could be had at the 
mere turn of a hand 

His yirgeergs with Harrison Smith 

was for 9:50, but Freddie Dirk arrived half 
an hour ahead of time, and those thirty 
minutes he put to exce lent account. He 
had learned from Bolt that Cornwall was 
their destination, wherefore his first care 

was to procure the two first-class tickets 
for Plymouth from the cuff of a gentleman’s 
raincoat—a feat in strict accordance with 
the laws of economy. The high cost of liv- 
ing had of late reduced his supply of ready 
cash, on which account he could hardly be 
blamed for taking possession of a wad of 
notes carelessly intrusted to a side _ ket 
by another passenger who was seeking to 





i 





economize by carrying his own bag. Being 
an essentially practical man Freddie Dirk 
resisted the temptation to acquire a suit- 
case in crocodile. Reticence in the matter 
did him credit and he rewarded himself 
with a single-stone diamond scarf pin that 
would greatly enhance the appearance of 
his own cravat. He was debating with him- 
elf the question of a string of pearls of no 
very great value when Harrison Smith’s 
hand fell upon his shoulder 

‘That’s a blame silly thing to do,” said 
Dirk when he had recovered from his 
initial surprise. ‘‘Blame silly. Might ’ave 
a bit more respec’ for a man’s nerves.” 

Harrison Smith cursed him fluently as he 
led the way to a flivver which was standing 
in the yard 

‘Lot of use to me you "d have been if the 
plit had got you. It’s a big job we're 
tackling, and I don’t want it spoiled by 
damn-fool sneak-thief tricks.” 

Freddie Dirk apologized and explained 
his distaste for idleness. 
4 Ain ‘t we going by train—’cause I got 
if ckets ' 

‘No. 

Vell, "ang on a minute while I gets the 


th 


But even this business coup was denied, 
and with a sense of opportunity lost he 
entered the car. 

Chere was nothing prepossessing in 
Freddie Dirk’s appearance. He was of the 
low-brow, heavy-jaw, bruiser type. The 
term “‘tough” fits him closely. He had a 
punch like a kick from a dray horse, but 
when called upon to use his hands he pre- 
ferred to rely upon his mascot to insure 

1Cces Freddie’s mascot was a few 
lengths of whalebone bound with twine 


and socketed into a pear-shaped lump of 


ad. Scientifically wielded it would go 
hrough the helmet of a city policeman like 
hot knife through butter He had a 


healthy dislike for firearms, which was per- 
» primary cause of his failure to 
g and country in the late war. 
His skill as a draft dodger had earned him 

at reputation among many of his 
ellows equally diffident in their will to 








‘I’ve got you into this,” said Harrisor 
r chugged up the station 


‘because | want a man who'll sticl 





Dirk nodded. 
‘“There’s a chance we may have to 





‘That’s orl right; least said soonest 

ended 

‘Barra lough is a bit of a bearcat il 
he got the concession on him you can lay 

ids he’.1 fight.” 


‘If he’ got the blinking thing, don’t see 
ow we're going to make much aht of it.” 

‘Wouldn’t his own side pay 
heck?) And wouldn’ 
have it destroyed?” 

Dirk grinned very prettily, revealing his 


broken front teeth in all the glory of the 





a goodis! 
old Van cash in to 








market pays best.” 
That's the idea. There’s a fortune in it 
we get him tucked away in some quiet 








‘it with you,” said 
Dirk « ‘lll lay a quart 
there sce than yours from 
Oxton t “ts 

“Tha Harrison Smith. 

{YT a ind obey orders 
quict 





That's right, captain, that’s the talk. 
Give me a man wot talks strite.” 


poke is a marvelous eater up of 
nue d Ha ten teal th oak ware his 
engine nor linger upon the way. Evening 


was falling when at last they descended the 
the little fishing village of Polpe rro. 
They ran into the inn yard and tried to be- 
peak a lodging for the night: but in thi 
they were unlucky, for there was no ac- 
nmodation to be had. The best that 

, 


ild be obtained was a shakedown In the 


tuble loft, granted on a promise to refrai n 


rom smoking. Having refilled the petr 
tank and assured themselves that the cur 

in sound running rder against the 
nte pred the inn. 


1 Harrison 


r that take a pie round 


morrow needs, the 


a * now,” 





i i inquiries. 

The schooners of ale provided by mine 
host to wash down the simple countr core 
ly agreeable to Freddy Dir 


re entirely 





parched palate. It had been a long ies 
nd, as he pointed out, refreshment had 
all too searee Harrison Smith might 
be and undoubtedly was an excellent fellow, 


heer 
een 
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but he did not.understand the urgent need 
for beer, without which no good man was 
ever at his best. It was all very well going 
out and asking questions and poking on« 
nose into this, that and the other, but far 
greater advantage was to be won by poking 
one’s nose into deep, foaming tankards of 
beer. Closing hour came all too soon, and 
it weuld be time enough to seek fresh 
diversion after that unhappy event. 

Wishing to remain in the good graces of 
his companion, Harrison Smith shrugged his 
shoulders and sallied forth alone in the 
direction of the quay. The tide was out, 
and from the mud :and ‘sand came the 
pungent, ozonous smell of. rotting sea vege- 
tation. Dazzling white gulls wheeled and 
hovered in the air or noisily disputed the 
possession of fragments of:fish and the offal 
of the market. In the pool a dozen trawlers, 
green striped and numbered, with furled 
brown sails and. slackened rigging, rode 
sweetly at anchor. A knot of seamen 
leaned against the outer stone wall of the 
pier, smoking pipes and gazing idly acros 
the pale opal-colored sea. A couple of 
artists were wrestling valiantly with the 
thousand subtle difficulties of the scene 
trying to transmit to canvas the changing 
lights upon the water, the pink blush on the 
whitewashed houses and the dull gra) 
shadows on the mud It was a scene calm 
1 sweet enough to awaken gentleness and 
set romance astir, but in Harrison Smith’ 
mind it inspired no more than a sense of 
doubt and disappointment. Surely this 
tiny harbor was an unlikely landing for a 
man to choose who carried in his pocket the 
key to millions. No decent-sized vessel 
would ever put into such a port. The place 
was asleep, dead almost. 

A blasting conviction that the marks i 
the guidebook had no connection whatever 
with the business in hand came over him 
Barraclough might have put them there 
expressly to deceive the girl. He was subtle 
enough to employ such a device. What 
if, after all, the others were right and it 
was indeed Barraclough they had kid 
naped? A pretty fool he would look then 

Shaking himself out of these melancholy 
forebodings Harrison Smith approached an 
old seaman with the offer of a good evening 
and a fill of tobacco. 

‘Pretty quiet hereabouts,”’ he remarked. 

The old man nodded. 

“Still, | dare say you get steamers and 
such like popping in every day to liven 
things up. 

*Bearn’t draft enuff for steamers. They 
doan’t bother us much, steamers doan’t.”’ 

The reply was not encouraging. 

" see the fishing fleet is at anchor 
Weather too caim?’ 

‘Couldn't say thaat.” 

“Going out to night? 

Med-do 

**And how do you get rid of your fish? 

‘Us sells ‘er. 

“I mean, do you send it up by road?” 

‘Naw '" 

‘Steam trawler comes in to connect it?”’ 

_ oan ‘t come in not very olten it 


ana 





doa 
i: irrison Smith turned away with a sigh, 
leaving the old mans ucking at his pipe and 


tt ] 


spit ing reflectively. There was no illu- 
mination to be had from that quarter 
More than ever doubtful of succe he 
ssed slowly through the village to its 
| nd outskirts and there he paused to 
tudy the map. It might be worth while 
taking a casual glance at the group of three 
cottages marked by Barraclough with the 
pencil point. They were easily located, but 
their outward appearance suggested little 
enough connection with the myster They 











were fashioned of gray Cornish granite, with 
late roofs and the vitable fuchsia bushe 

in the front gardens. One of them boasted 
kyard roughly cobbled, open 


cowshed and, alongside, a 





asmall stoc 





i¢ nha 

heavy double door. 

As a mere matter of form H 

ith determined to take a glance i 
but on approaching the door he f 1 it 
was fastened by an iron crossbar secured 
to an eyelet by a large and we made 
padlock. The door fitted close 1 it 
architrave, and there was no crack t iy! 

ich a man might see into the stable 
Once more Harrison Smith’s excitemer 
revived With a quick glance over } 
houlder to satisfy himself no one wa 
about, he scrambled over the shale i 
the stockyard and passed to the rear of the 
building. High up under the gable a f 
pieces of stone had been removed for ver 
tilation A broken horsetrough placed 
against the wall served him as a ladde 
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and a moment later Harrison Smith was 
peering through the gap into the inky 
darkness of the stable. Nothing could be 
seen, so with some difficulty he struck a 
match and dropped it into the space be- 
yond. It extinguished itself in the fall, but 
in the brief space while still alight it re- 
vealed the bright parts of a long, low racing 
car. 

Harrison Smith dropped silently to the 
ground and his breath came short and 
sharp. 

‘Il was right! I was right!” he gasped. 
**Shouldn’t have much chance against that 
outfit.” 

Naturally enough he resolyed that it 
would never do to allow Barraclough to get 
as far as the stable. On the other hand, it 
would be a wise precaution to disable the 
big automobile in case of accident. But 
between him and the carrying out of this re 
solve were an iron bar and a padlock of for- 
midable appearance. To attempt violence 
against the door would surely attract atten- 
tion from the house. Andallat oncea simple 
and effective alternative suggested itself. If 
he himself were unable to enter the stable 
he would take measures to prevent the en- 
trance of any other person. There was no 
difficulty about that, and when five min- 
utes later he strolled down the road toward 
the inn it was with the comforting reflec- 
tion that the keyhole of the padlock was 
entirely filled up with clay and grit in such 
a manner that no key could ever again 
force its way in. 

He found Dirk already settling himself 
down for the night and Harrison Smith 
smote him boisterously on the back. 

“A red-hot scent, my said he. 

“We're on the winning side. Success, my 
hoy 

Freddy Dirk smiled beatifically through 
au fog of beer, 


” 
son, 


success !”’ 


‘Goo’ ni’,”” he murmured. 
“It's up with the dawn 
me—and then success.”’ 
Curious how success will react even on 
the best-balanced brain and obliterate the 
most obvious considerations. Harrison 
Smith entirely forgot the second blue dot 
on the map—the one situated a mile out- 
side the village where a little footpath 
converged with the highroad. 


for you and 
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MIMI steam trawler Felice out of Cher- 
bourg was not much to look at, but 
none the less she was a lady of virtue and 


of good intention. Her engines had lost the 
enchanting voice of youth through long 
argument and bitter contest with the stern 
affronts of life. Where once they had 
hummed and purred, now they racketed 
and nagged, but they got through the work 
none the less well on that account. The 
existence of a fishwife hardens the tempera- 
ment and loosens the tongue, and the Felice 
was no exception to the rule. 

A plain, strident, powerful old woman 
bucketing through calm and trouble with 


the same reproach for either. The Felice 
wore rusty black--coarse and patched. 
She had long ago forsaken her girlish 
waistband of royal blue, esteeming such 


fallals better suited to the children of the 
tleet 

She was a no-nonsense lady, one of the 
up-and-doing-and-you-be-damned sort, 
but she boasted at least one unusual fea- 
ture, the pride and envy of her fellows. 
She was fitted with an aérial, the relic of an 
age when small vessels went forth to sweep 
up big mines, very often to be swept up 
themselves while so engaged, and to men- 
tion the fact by wireless in the short inter- 
val between being struck and sinking. 

Anthony Barraclough, wrapped in a suit 
of borrowed oilskins, leaned against the 
lockhouse and grinned at the breaking day. 
Like a fire opal the sun rose out of the sea, 
its tirst rays dissipating the ghostlike wisps 
of fog that drifted over the water. The 
Felice was shouldering her way up channel 
against the slap of a running tide and the 
greeny-black waves, as yet undyed by the 
morning blue, spumed and spattered over 
the bows and wetted her decks with a sharp 
salt rain. 

“O Lord!” 
the spray out 
good to be alive! 

Hiis hand traveled to an inside breast 
pocket and stayed there, his fingers lov- 
it gly caressing a case of morocco leather. 

‘And it’s good to have brought it off. 
Damned good!"’ His eyes looked aloft to 
the sagging wires of the aérial. 

“Wonder if I dare send ‘em a message? 
Better not, I want the 


said Barraclough, dashing 
of his eyes. ‘“‘O Lord, it’s 


perhaps. Besides, 
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fun of springing it on ‘em myself. Still, I 
might give ‘em a hint something to set 
“em thinking.” 

He puzzled for a moment, then broke 
into a fresh grin, for a dainty little code had 
suggested itself. It would be rather amus- 
ing to talk to a group of financiers in the 
language of flowers. A memory of Isabel’s 
last words put the idea into his head when 
she had given him the dog rose on the 
evening of his departure. 

“Tt means hope, Tony’ 
is,’ he had replied. 

He turned to the little companion ladder 
and shouted into the dark beneath: 

“Oh, Jean Prevost! Half a minute.” 

And in answer appeared the head and 
shoulders of a short, thick-set, twinkly 
eyed, unshaven man who gruffly demand. d 
“Quoi?” 

Jean Prevost, skipper of the Felice, was 
not an oil painting to look at, but he was 
just as reliable as the craft he commanded. 
He and Barraclough had had dealings to- 
gether during the war and they respected 
each other. If Jean Prevost were proud of 
anything it was of his acquaintance with 
Barraclough and the knowledge he es- 
teemed himself to possess of the English 
tongue. 

“Fizz me off a message on the wireless, 
there’s a good soul.” 

“Hah!” 

“Gerard, Regent Street, W. 
immediately single dog rose to Lord 
mont Frayne, Park Lane Mansions.” 

Jean owed nodded and repeated the 
message verbatim. 

*That’s it. Quick 

send ‘im now, 
ze trawlers blerdy soon. 

bina Prevost showed a regrettable liber- 
ality in the use of this popular adjective, 
which he firmly believed lent vitality and 
refinement to any sentence. 

‘That'll set them thinking,” said Barra- 
clough as he turned away with a smile. 
“Ha, the Eddystone!”’ 

In direct line with their course, rising 
like a thin twig out of the sea, showed the 
silhouette of the lighthouse, while between 
it and the now faintly discernible mainland 
tiny dots of brown showed upon the water. 

Your true Englishman is an absurd crea- 
tion, for he cannot return to his native 
land even after the shortest absence, he 
cannot see the faint familiar landmarks, 
the nestling villages, the rolling downs, the 
white chalk or gray granite of her battle- 
ments —without a throb of honest grateful 
pride. An imperial singing sounds in his 
ears, tuned to the measure of breaking 
surf—such a song as lovers sing whose 
simple words are no more than this, ‘I am 
yours and you are mine.” 

‘To- night,” he said, ‘ 
see her again,”’ 

There was the appointment at his rooms 
at eleven o'clock, when he would place 
the concession in Mr. Torrington's hands. 
That would be a big moment. He could 
imagine Cranbourne’s unbridled enthusi- 
asm; Lord Almont’s congratulations in the 
style of P. G. Wodehouse; and C:z that 
person of dry ashes and parchment, un- 
bending to the greatness of the occasion. 
He, Barraclough, was a made man; every 
newspaper in the country would send its 
reporters to clamor at his doors, every 
charity seek his aid when the story and the 
magnitude of his find became known. From 
an ordinary commonplace individual he 
would be transformed into a figure of the 
age, the observed of all eyes, the target of 
every tongue. And yet, the world at his 
feet, the wealth, the prominence, the power, 
the achievement, faded and dwindled into 
nothing at all beside one absurd but ador- 
able longing. It was the thought of Isabel 

itting on the floor, hugging her knees, rest- 
ing her chin upon them, looking at him with 
great wide-open eyes, smiling at him with 
moist, trembling lips. 

Overhead the atrial fizzed and crackled 
as his message voyaged forth into space. 
The tiny dots between the Eddystone and 
the land took form and detail, and became 
the brown sails of a fishing fleet lolling 
idly in the bay. 

A hand on his shoulder aroused him 
from his reverie and he turned to find Jean 
Prevost standing beside him. 

Barraclough pointed to the northeast. 

‘‘Number Fifty-seven,” he said. 

The old skipper focused a pair of bi- 
noculars and steadied them against a stay 
of the funnel. 

‘*Zere,”’ he said, and pointed at a soli- 
tary sail to the west of its fellows. ‘‘Heem! 
You see?” 


’; and ‘Hope it 


Deliver 
Al- 


as you can.” 
I ble erdy will. 


We find 


‘to-night I shall 


assis, 


December 31,192! 


‘**Diamond’s a re 
as his word 


Barraclough nodded. 
liable chap. Always as good 
How long shall we be?”’ 

“Quarter hour—ten minute.” 

Nothing more was said until the Felice 
came alongside the solitary fishing boat, 
from the bows of which a tall bronzed 
seaman gave them a welcoming hail. 

“‘Good-by and good luck, Jean Prevost,” 
said Barraclough. ‘‘ You’ll hear from me in 
a day or two.” 

‘And blerdy good luck to you,” said the 
Frenchman, gripping the extended hand 
Barraclough dropped over the side and 


landed on the stern sheets of Number 
Fifty-seven. A bell clanked and the Felice 
lurched away, ruffling the glassy water 


with her screw. 


“Be ye right?”’ demanded Diamond, 
dr: awing up the cable of his anchor. 
‘Sure thing,’’ said Barraclough. ‘Let 
her go.’ ‘ 
The an me came out of the water wit 2 


a plop, the brown sail was twisted, and ¢ 
ae a ary oil engine began to snort. 
Wind’s settin’ just right,” said Dia- 
the sheet in one hand and the tiller 
“Ye ’ad a good time?”’ 

Tell you all about it one of 


mond, 
in the other. 

‘First rate. 
these days.” 

A friendly puff of wind from the south- 
east filled the canvas and drove them 
shoreward at a slant, the water lapping 
gently against the bows. It seemed a very 
little while before they rounded the head- 
land and entered the narrow funnel of 
cliffs leading into Polperro. Not a soul was 
to be seen in the breakwater, a circum- 
stance Barraclough noted with satisfae- 
tion, although he had no reason to expect 
opposition. They lowered sail at the har- 
bor mouth and came alongside a slippery 
wooden ladder stapled into the stone wall 
of the pier 

“Ye'll take a bite o’ breakwus?” 

“Not this journey, Jack. I’m getting off 
as fast as I can. Here, you'd better freeze 
onto these oilskins. No good to me.” He 
stripped off the coat he was wearing, shook 
hands and mounted the ladder 

“Thanks awfully. I'll be down 
for my honeymoon. Good-by 


this way 


With a cheery wave and a smile he 
started down the jetty at a brisk walk. 
Xx 


NYONE who is acquainted with the vil- 
lage of Polperro knows the stone jetty 
which runs parallel with the horizon line 


of the sea. In length it is perhaps eighty 


or a hundred yards. At its western end it 
turns at right angles past a terrace of old 
houses whose foundations are washed by 


the tide. Sarraclough had almost ar 
rived at this point when two men turned 


the corner and came toward him. One was 
presentable enough, but his companion 
was a person of low class. They were ob 
viously in the heat of altercation, for the 
words ‘‘ You fill yourself up with beer like 
a blasted barrel” preceded their appear- 
ance 

Now there was one thing Barraclough 
never forgot —a man’s voice--and as the 
words came to his ears he stopped dead 
The moment of mutual recognition oe 


almost instantaneous, but Barraclough had 
precisely one second’s start to recover from 
his surprise. 

Behind him was the jetty washed by 
the sea, and the narrow passage in front was 
blocked by enemies. 

Harrison Smith wasted a fraction of time 
crying out the name * Barraclough!” Dirk 
fell back a pace, fumbling for the pocket in 
which he kept his mascot. It was a fatal 
mistake. Running down the length of the 
jetty between the two men was a fisher- 
man’s net, and as Harrison Smith sprang 
toward him, pistol in hand, Barracloug} 
ducked, seized the net and raised it in the 
air. 

It was the barest fluke that the maneu 
ver should have worked so well. Harrison 
Smith stumbled heavily, grabbed at Dirk 
and missed him. Barraclough’s foot just 
above his waistline destroyed the last of his 
equilibrium, and over the edge he went into 
the shallow water below. Unquestionabl; 
the beer was responsible for Dirk’s failure 
to win the engagement. His quarry was 
before him in an open position. He should 
have used his mascot, and used it hard. It 
was sheer criminal stupidity to have looked 
over the edge at his fallen commander. 
Maybe the angry scarlet of Dirk’s com- 


plexion provoked Barraclough’s attack, 
and before the poor man had recovered 
fron his surprise a heavy lobster pot came 
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| smashing down over his face with agoniz- 
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ing force, the splintering basketwork play- 
ing havoc with his features. Then he, 
too, experienced the unique sensation of 
gliding downward through space, a delight 
somewhat marred by the rudeness of its 
finish. 

Barraclough did not stay to behold the 
result of his offensive, but picked up his 
heels and ran. Just beyond the open fish 
market he saw a neglected car and hesi- 
tated an instant to debate whether or not 
he should appropriate it. At the time he 
did not connect it with the two men wallow- 
ing in harbor waters. Had he done so he 
would certainly have driven it over the 
edge of the quay into the mud. His own 
car was waiting less than a quarter of a 
mile away —built for speed—and the sense 
of speed ran through his own veins. 

As he raced up the narrow twisting 
street the good wives of the village turned 
on their doorsteps, open-mouthed, to watch 
him pass. 

He scarcely bothered to glance over his 
shoulder, satisfied that he had gained an 
easy five minutes’ start. Coming abreast of 
the three cottages he vaulted the stockyard 
wall, threw open a gate and made for the 
stable door, —~ in his pocket for the 
key of the pe adlock 

And suddenly an oath broke from his 
lips—crisp, concise and covering. The 
first trick had been scored by him, but 
undoubtedly Harrison Smith had won the 
second. The blocked-up keyhole told its 
own tale. He knew the door very well and 
it would be half an hour’s work to break it 
down; also he knew the padlock, having 
bought it himself. The speedy car would 
have to be abandoned. 

He did not waste time cursing, but in- 
stead leaped the shale wall and took to the 
fields. A little footpath lay among the 
trees at the meadow end and Anthony 
Barraclough made for it with all possible 
dispatch, jumping a brook and forcing his 
way through a fringe of thorn and bramble. 
There had been no rain for some weeks and 
the going was dry, a circumstance he noted 
with satisfaction, for your average Cornish 
footpath is as much a waterway as a thor- 
oughfare for pedestrians. It was half a 
mile to his destination, a spot where the 
path converged with the highroad, and as 
he ran Barraclough covered his face with 
his hands to avoid the swinging branches. 
A gap in the trees gave a view of the village, 
and as he flashed across it, increasing 
speed to avoid the risk of being seen, he had 
a momentary glimpse of a car with two 
men in it stopping’at the gate he had 
recently opened. 

“How in blazes they found out beats 
me!"’ he gasped 

A sickening fear assailed him that his 
second line of escape might also have been 
blocked, and at the thought he put out 
every ounce of speed he possessed. It was 
better to know the worst at once. The 
path widened out into a cart track and 
through an aisle of trees the white patch of 
the highroad came into view. 

A casual passer-by would never have 
noticed the low-built pigsty that butted 
onto the hedge, its roof and sides being 
almost completely masked with brushwood 
and bramble vine. 

Jarraclough could not resist an exclama- 
tion of joy as he noted that the big piles of 
carelessly thrown kindlings were appar- 
ently untouched. He kicked away great 
bundles of them with his foot, produced a 
key and opened a small solid door, The 
relief was almost unbearable, but he did 
not linger to offer up prayers of thanks- 
giving. 

The motorcycle flashed bravely as he 
dragged it out into the sun, turned on the 
petrol and set the controls. He shoved the 
gear lever into second, lifted the exhaust 
and pushed, and the willing little twin fired 
its first spluttering salvo as he bumped 
out of the rutted lane into the main road. 
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Concentration on the single object of 
getting away had dulled his ears to other 
sounds, for normally he could not have 
failed to hear the chuff-chuff of the ap- 
proaching car. As he swung into the saddle 
he saw it out of the corner of his eye and 
ducked. The vision of two men—an ex- 
cited yell and an oath—they were almost 
on top of him when the twin took a healthy 
dose of the mixture and got away. An- 
other second and they would have ridden 
him down. Barraclough swerved to the 
left to cut a corner and opened up. Harri- 
son Smith did likewise, chcking his engine 
with too wide a throttle and losing a dozen 
yards in half that number of seconds. 

“Shoot, blast you! Shoot, you blasted 
fool!”’ he roared at Dirk. 

Barraclough heard the order and swept 
over to the right to disturb the aim as a 
couple of leaden hornets buzzed angrily 
past his ear, striking the macadam a hun- 
dred yards ahead and whining away into 
the distance. 

Freddy Dirk's execution with an auto- 
matic was below the quality of his mascot 
work. He cursed fluently as the shots flew 
wide and tried to steady his aim by resting 
the revolver on the iron crosspiece of the 
wind screen. 

“Take the wheel—take the wheel, damn 
you!” cried Harrison Smith, snatching at 
the pistol with his left hand. ‘‘ You can’t 
shoot that way. 

Somehow they contrived to change 
places. A sharp rise in the ground had 
perceptibly slackened the speed of Barra- 
clough’s mount and he reduced his lead 
still further by hanging to the top gear a 
couple of seconds too long. The car, on the 
other hand, was beginning to improve, and 
leaped at the hill eagerly. No more than 
fifty yards separated pursued from pursuer. 

Harrison Smith sat on the back of the 
driving seat and bided his time. A glance 
ahead showed him the road winding up 
interminably, at the very incline at which 
his car deve lope od its greatest efficiency and 
went sailing past nearly everything else on 
the road. 

‘Got him,” he said; ‘‘got him cold.” 

This comforting re flection awoke in his 
breast a sporting fancy. After all, it was 
more fun to shoot a man than to ride him 
down. 

The little twin in front was laboring 
bravely at the hill, but its muffled exhaust 
was pleading unmistakably for still an- 
other change down. Barraclough knew 
very well that were he to accept this invi- 
tation he would be lost. The only hope was 
to keep in second and pray hard that the 
engine wouldn’t conk out. A glance over 
his shoulder revealed the car bounding up 
the hill toward him. Then it was that 
Harrison Smith fired. Barraclough saw 
the flash out of the tail of his eye and 
simultaneously his motorcycle seemed to 
leap forward with a noisy roar. The bullet 
had struck the exhaust pipe, cutting it 
clear of the silencer and making him a 
clear gift of five miles an hour. 

A new life seemed to run through the 
veins of the machine and the hill flattened 
out before him like a level track. As he 
realized the charity of fate, Barraclough 
lifted a gladsome ‘‘Yoicks!”’ and waved 
his right hand above his head. Again the 
pistol cracked and a red-hot knitting needle 
seemed to pass through the palm of his 
hand. As he brought it back to the handle 
bar he saw a pale blue circle between his 
first and second fingers bubbie into scarlet 
and black. 

“You scum, you dirty scum!” he cried. 
“But it’ll take more than a bullet through 
the hand to bring down my flag.” 

He jerked the gear lever back into top 
and shot full bore at the down grade before 
him. As the car "breasted the top of the 
hill its passengers were rewarded by the 
sight of a tiny speck of dust tearing alony 
a ribbon of whi i the valley below 


(TO BE CONTINUED 
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up your record faithfully to the usual bogy 
for this life’s course—I think to go around 
in about seventy is right, isn’t it? Well, 
anyhow, if you want to keep your pep, 
keep thin, and zine the notion that pie is 
the basis of vigor. 

You can diet strictly and thinningly, and 
have more pep than you ever possessed 
before. Neither haggardness nor loss of 
vitality need be feared. You can get as 
lim as you want to and stay that way and 
be well; and to attain this glorious estate 
but two things are required of you two 
littl things: Self-control 
and intelligence. These two qualities, com- 
single individual, have 
good authority, to grab off a 
ingdom. Why, then, should they not 
grab off a good figure? However, remem- 
ber that although I can put the facts before 
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ple wh lready have a tendency in that 
cairecti and what 1 n worse, it 
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much with your meals is the second 
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the eal, as often as you conveniently can, 
tand up for twer,ty minutes on end. | 
ean ( your end—your two feet Be 
veen meals make a point of drinking all 
e water u ¢ remem be no 
mia-fo t drink except lemor or 
( inge ade ide wit! fresl No 
irup driz for you until rol 





And by that I mean none 
t until we come right down to 
really courageous work 
ur Eaton of the Eats our col 
as often before been pointed 
\-r-r-r-a-a-rough! Don’t eat 
iich, interpreted on our cam- 
as a dog, but never eat 
feel that you could do 
snack, and then do 
without it! I don’t mean that you should 
actually cultivate hunger pains As a 
party to the use of Putnam’s Perfect 


pains are unnecessary 


foodstul that the 











Hungry 





pus, means 
your fill.” 


with ar 





Panacea hunger 


Just go around feeling a little peckish. You 
know —as if you could pounce on the dog 
biscuit if you were sure the dog wasn't 
looking. 

Here follows a list of what you posi 
tively must not eat. These things are 
verboten—with qualifications. I'll kill off 
all hope first, and then hand you out a ray 
of light. It seems silly to have to tell a y- 
one the most obvious of these forbidden 
fruits, yet you won’t mind my mentioning 
them, will you? For I’m sure that you must 
realize what boobs pretty nearly everyone 
except us are or is, and that it is not for 
you that I head the list with potatoes, but 
for the idiot public which has to be told and 
told and told. 





A List That Makes You Listless 


Oncea potato lover has steeled himself to 
look the beloved spud in the eye and tell it 
to go to hell, the rest of the list of the dead 
and missing ill not be so hard to face 
Here is the bad news, comrade. Over it let 
us weep togt ther, who have discovered the 
great, the sublime truth that vanity is 
stronger than gluttony! 

VERROTEN 

Potatoes—even soufflé potatoes or cl 

Rice, barley, cereals of all kinds, macaroni 


vermicel 








spaghetti, 
*Soup 
Bread, or cake, or pie in any guise 
Pastries, puddings, ice 
Nuts, absolutely. 
*Butter or chee 
Corn on the ears, whether your ears or its own 
or off of either. 


} 
ipe olives 


crean I 


cened gravies or Luce 
Ik or cream, 
“Sugar 
And of course that means candy is a 





Now I know that looks to you as if you 
were not going to eat. That list resembles 
the diet that the horse died on—one-straw 
a-day stuff, eh? I myself have often won 
dered why they gave him the straw. Why 
not have simply omitted it? So much less 








trouble for all concerned! But this time 

t} “eee 

the horse is on you. Because, even with the 
entioned rich relations cut fro 

our bowing acquaintance, you are still 


1 
the old feed bag and ea 


going to put on 

alrnost heartily, and certainly with enjoy 
ment For although I have in a previou 
paragraph incautiously 
word “‘comrade”’ I am no socialist. I have 
‘mpting to so 


ju on One of those diet 





o intention of at 





. S Sh efoed oe ons 
meal ticket or p 





consisting of two blade of gra one 
quare inch of secondhand shoe leather 
and half a pint of sweet spirits of larl pul 
vhich diet is so fashionable in soci illy tree 
Russia just now. Not but that it is a 
thinning diet, all right, but somel { 
doesn’t strike me as appetizing And wih 
punish oneself when this world is full of 
pe who will see that uu get 
any! 

Yet w that you read list a 
certain sre will come over su 





other words, a feeling 


at i iit 

thing you could very well do without. You 
ll read ‘it again, even more doubtingly, 

and decide that life is too short, if I get you 
ight; and I am with you, kid; I know just 


r 
how you feel because that’s how it looked 
t 


» me when I first figured it ou 





I can understand your agony of nd, f 
», have iffered There ha beet 
whe the ivht of a t 
rt baked potato, a iit i 
lied sweet potato, or eve 1 hu but 
hone plain boiled potato i ight 
tears of longing to my eyes! 7 to 
y} | have reached out a tremb 
i surreptitiously patted the I 
1 Parker House roll et withdra tl 
hand, leaving the little ung I i 
hare There have bee mome he 
the odor of frying bacon stung 1 es to 
1dne and made me feel that one 
hour alone with a double rashe1 ply 
done, 1 could abandon all the rest of th 
world Fortunately during the « iX ol 
what I might call the bacon frer there 
was a mirror handy—a long, cruel ithfu 


mirror, which showed me in time t how 
much too broad I was for my length, and so 
ved me on the very brink of falling from 
grace. I mean literally. So you see, no 
matter what you suffer when you start t 
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Light, Flexible, Air Cooled—No Radiator 
UCH of the eventual cost of motoring depends 
upon car life; much of its comfort uy 
freedom from trouble. 
The Franklin is longer-lived and freer from 
trouble than any other car. Used car market 
reports prove this fact, and a score of recent 
improvements make it even more pronounced 
Engine bearing life is tripled by the new case 
hardened crankshaft. No taking up of bearing 
during an ordinary ownership. The only car that 
has this great contribution to endurance! 
In each step you see progress in wearing qual 
ity: automatic lubrication of valves i steering 
yoke pins, adjustable spring pivot bolts, larger 
propeller shaft, lengthened rear springs 
And with the perfected silent-cha tarter 
drive and patented Long-type aluminum pist 
goes the quietness of fine-fitting, smooth-running 
mechanism; with new starter, electric vaporize! 
ind intensified spark goes the dependability of 
} efficient cold-weather starting 
| Investigation reveals the full extent of Frank 
freedom from wear and trouble; demonstrat 
a new standard of easy riding, easy handli: 
| ifety and economy | 
| 
| | 
20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of 
50 slower yearly depre ition 
| { Nationa! Averages) 
| 
FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
} : = 
SYRACUSE, N.Y 
| 
I 
1 
Tour Car $2350 Brougham $32 edan $33 [ us 4 
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An extraordinary 
paper for ordinary use 

Phat’s MultikKopy 
No. 25 


Vicetsmoret quirements 


neral office use than 
othet carbon paper. 
Mi col ind rht 
| $ N } 
i ww t t 
\i h No, ! 
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f ] hopy. Bra 
| te the best | 


b.S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
i) Congress Street, Boston, Mase, 
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Carbon Paper 
A kind for every purpose 











| he Favorite of Millions 


-sterbrook Falcon 





the bsterbrook Peon Mig. Co., 
im lieleware Avenue 





“The Most 


Popular Pen 


a in tthe World” 











Home Billiard & Pool Tables 
Magnihcently made ia all sizes, at all prices 
BECOME EXPERT AT HOME. Use in any 

| soon s+, on any house table or on its own folding 

| cond Put up or down in a minute—set aside 
when not inuse, Ask your dealer or WRITE TO- 

DAY tor Catalog and easy payment terms, | 


r. 
| BURKOWES CO., 16 Free St., Portland, Maine. 
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eat at our fable d’ont, you have nothing on 
me. And I will tell you face to face, back 
to back, or over my own rubber-stamp 
signature, that the suffering I experienced 
was nothing —absolutely nil, when stacked 
up against the subsequent heavenly, sub- 
lime joy of discarding my best tailor- 
made suit because it was hopelessly too 
big all over! 

Incidentally, I do not, as I have hinted, 
intend that your gastronomic life shall be 
one long dry crumble of bran. I don’t even 
intend to sever you utterly from the for- 
bidden foods. Perhaps you noticed a star 
attached to some items on the list? Well, 
each time it occurred it was a star of hope. 
And in granting these exceptions I am 
again disagreeing with our leading ex-fat 
man and his most excellent booklet. 

Let us then begin with butter, that most 
mellifluous fruit of the cow. The asterisk 
which stands against it does not stand 
for eating butter with your meals. It does 
not mean that butter with great discretion 
and very thinly may be spread upon your 
breakfast toast. To begin with, you are not 
toast to spread it on, 
What the asterisk does mean is that, con- 
trary to the other authorities, you may use 
a little butter on green vegetables. Not 
any excessive amount, but just what would 
ordinarily be put on by the cook. Not 
drawn butter, comprenez vous, but the 
ordinary dab which goes on as a climax 
along with the black pepper. Butter may 
be melted on your steak or chop; but you 
must 4 eat the fat of any meat. You 
must Jack Sprat it thoroughly. So it’s 
only a little glimpse of heaven, after all. 

The second star, touching on and ap- 
pertaining to gravies, means this: No 
gravies thickened with flour or cornstarch; 
no white sauce, no paper hanger’s handy 
helper over the asparagus. But you can 
eat tomato sauce, chutney and vinai- 
grettes. Also, curiously enough, what is 
known as boiled dressing — the fake mayon- 
naise—if used sparingly. T mean one large 
tablespoonful on vegetables or 
salads. 

Asterisk Number Four means this train 
runs Sunday only—er, I beg your pardon, 
what I mean to say, that a little milk or 


meats, 


| cream in your tea or coffee will do no harm. 


| energy maker 


In point of fact, it’s rather a good thing. And 
very occasionally a couple of spoonfuls of 
cream on fresh figs or figs cooked without 
sugar does more good than damage 


A Straight and Narrow Path 


The no-soup sign means the same thing 
us the one about no water with your meals. 
A little clear consommé, very strong, is 
O. K. if you eall it a lunch; not otherwise. 
And as for sugar, I am inclined to root for 
sugar in tea or coffee, with a wartime limit 
of two lumps per cup. Sugar is a great 
I must admit that pep and 
sugar have more than a bowing acquaint- 
ance. And so to eliminate it utterly is a 
bad, even a dangerous thing. Also, too 
much saccharin, sugar’s natural and obvi- 
ous substitute, is not a healthy habit. But 
don’t, for your own sweet sake, take sugar 
in the form of candy, pastry or dessert. 
Sneak in half a teaspoonful sprinkled on 
something now and then. Make “now” 
Monday, and “then” occur about Thurs 
day No oftener. If you slip over a little 
something Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
charm won't work. 

The cheese star means fresh cottage 
cheese only. You see they take the fat out 
in the cottage, or something, and so cottage 
cheese is O. K, 

Another warning: Don’t pull any of 
that well-I-believe-l-will-take-a-little-just- 
this-once stuff. It is the exception which 
proves the rule in Banting far more surely 
than in any other line of which i know. It 
is the little piece of cake, the two pepper- 
mint drops, the one glass of milk which on 
the morrow you are going to make up for 
that will keep you fat. There is no such 
thing as making up for a slip in dieting any 
more than there is in ethics or true religion. 
You can’t make good unless you do make 
good, and the scales are on to your bluff 
just as quickly and surely as the Recording 
Ar gel is. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, having 
told you the worst, I will point out the few 
bright spots in your future life, and let you 
see that dieting to grow less is by no means 
all hardship. Having broken down your 
table structure with one sweeping radical 
blow I will prove I am no Bolshevik by 
actually offering you a substitute for what 
I propose taking away. 
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Would madame care for a little relish 
to-night? A bit of fish? We have some 
delicious pied de cochons vinaigrette!’ Non? 
A little steak, nicely broiled, pour m'sieur? 
But of a surety! A salad of cold cooked 
celery and a tomato stuffed with cottage 
cheese? A chicken broiled? Mais wee! 
Garcon! Didon! Hitchy coo! 

If you can’t cower the haughtiest of wait- 
ers with a portion of the following permis- 
sion list, plus one sneering eyebrow, you 
are not deserving of the triumph of cower- 
ing any waiter whatsoever. But it won't 
be easy. Waiters have a set notion about 
bringing bread and butter, and a mania for 
thinking up new ways to serve potatoes. 


On the Free List 


It goes against some very deep, earnest, 
ethical conviction of theirs to omit these 
items from any meal, and the only way to 
avoid their sneering eyebrow is to sneer 
yours first and sneer it harder. Beat them 
to it. If you do, you can command one 
order of cold pig’s foot served for two and 
nothing else, and still have the waiter 
cringe in that soul-satisfying manner 
which should be compulsory for all waiters. 
Just keep this little trick in mind when 
dieting in public. You can then order any 
of the following with impunity, and best of 
all, you can eat what is brought, secure in the 
knowledge that not an ounce is being added 
to your personal check-weighing account. 


PERMISSIONE 

Steak, 

Chops. 

Roast beef, lamb, veal, pot roast, 

Broiled kidneys —not fried or stewed, 

This also applies to liver, but what’s liver 
without its wicked partner, the bacon? 

Turkey, chicken, or birds of any feather, 
except the fat domestic duck. 

Broiled pork tenderloin. 

All kinds of fish, except codfish cakes « 
creamed fish, or fish fried in batter. 


r 


Of the vegetable kingdom, the following 
are among the elect: 

Spinach, chard, lettuce, asparagus, to- 
matoes, cuc umbers, if you have the courage, 
onions, string beans, fresh peas, summer 
squash, new Lima beans, kohl-rabi, French 
or Jerusalem artichokes, vegetable mar- 
row, cabbage, Brussels sprouts. But 
alas, alackaday! No corn, no pumpkin, 
no baked beans or Hubbard squash or 
carrots, Beets may be taken pickled 
well, | mean the beets should be pickled, 
although there are folks who would never 
eat them sober. As for parsnips, I don’t 
have to tell you not to take ’em; the 
chances are already so much in favor of 
your refraining of your own free will. 

Then when it comes to dessert you are 
not so badly off as you might be—-say, in 
jail--at that! Here is what we may have: 

All kinds of fresh fruit or fruit lightly 
stewed with very little sugar. Water ices. 
Stewed dried prunes or figs. Apple sauce. 
Any canned fruits; not preserved, but 
canned. Prune or fig whip if prepared with 
very little sugar. And that’s about all, 
unless a piece of highly flavored chewing 
gum is any comfort to you. 

Now, no matter what your selection from 
the above list be, there is one as yet un- 
mentioned article of diet which cannot, 
must not, be omitted. We come at this point 
to the painful consideration of breadstuffs. 
You never know how much bread you eat 
until you don’t eat it. Several years ago the 
full realization of bread’s filling qualities 
dawned upon the generic mind of hotel and 
restaurant keepers throughout the country 
and they at once instituted that covert 
charge the cover charge. Previous to the 
institution of said price on bread and but- 
ter it was possible to make a very satis- 
factory meal out of a half portion of 
chicken salad and three free baskets of 
bread. You may perhaps remember that 
the noted exception to this rule was once 
incorporated in a famous song with a re 
frain which ran something as follows: 


The wqiler shouted through the hall, 
“We don’t give bread with one fishball!”’ 


Nowadays they don’t even give it with 
mallard duck! A very good thing for the 
would-be slim. And it’s no real depriva- 
tion, for the truth is that bread as a form 
of nourishment has been popularly over- 
rated. White bread, in particular, is very 
low in nutritive values, and a recent Federal 
experiment with pigeons showed that the 
birds fed on white bread and water alone 
drooped and nearly died in very short 
order. But, my by this time probably far 
from gentle readers, to get through a meal 
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wholly without bread, or something which 
at least resembles bread, is not easy. And 
besides, I don’t want you to do it. I desire, 
hay, | insist, that you eat bran three times 
daily. 

This is perhaps the most important page 
rule of diet which I have laid down, for 
contributes directly both to the loss of fle bs 
and to the general betterment of your entire 
physical condition. 

The very nicest way to use bran is to put 
a heavy percentage of it into homemade 
bread or muffins, but of course every big 
biscuit manufacturer in the country now 
makes a bran cracker or — of some 
sort, and even if they are a trifle sweet you 
may have them. If you can go th » straight 
health-food type, six a day will be about 
right —two with each meal. This is not a 
suggestion, it is an order. And I'll bet any- 
thing your doctor will back me up. 

Incidentally, I would remark that any 
person about to enter upon the great ad- 
venture of becoming slender should first 
check up with an M. D. He will tell you 
not to do it. All doctors are like that 
They just naturally can’t understand why, 
if you are healthy, you should want to be 
beautiful. gut don’t let the doc buffalo 
you out of it. If he O. K.’s your health, go 
to it and get thin; the line I have recon 
mended can’t do more than kill you. 

As far as I myself am concerned, I can 
swear to this statement of what the regimen 
described did for me. In 1907 I weighed 
ninety-eight pounds, and was declared 
tubercular. I followed tiny physician’s in 
structions carefully, and during the follow- 
ing two years my weight jumped eighty 
nine and half pounds, the tubercular 
condition utterly disappearing. Then | 
began to wonder if I was going to be 
obliged to stay fat all the rest of my life. I 
decided against any such fate, and although 
there was some outery on the part of friends 
and family I inaugurated the diet 1 have 
described, and took off fifty pounds in 
seven months, without any return of my 
illness. Since then I have several times put 
on weight, but it has always been easily 
removed by the same method. 


Don’t Hope for Quick Results 


As for results of the diet for yourself, 
this is what you may fairly expect: If you 
have been really fat for a long time, the 
diet will make no impression at all on you 
weight for the first thirty days. It’s dis 
couraging, but that is what usually hap 
pens, or rather, doesn’t happen Weigh 
yourse¢ lf when you start the diet, of course 
And repeat the performance once a week 
thereafter. It is pretty discouraging to see 
the scales chase around and stop at the 
same old place for four consecutive weeks 
But after the first thirty days you should 
and probably will lose five pounds a week 
The reason for this is that you have a vast 
store of fat which you have been unneces- 
sarily feeding, and not until the elimination 
of the supply of new foreign fats does your 
system call upon your natural reserve. 
When it does you begin to lose weight. In 
other words, you start to get thin when you 
begin to live on your own fat. And this 
condition often takes a month to achieve, 
although of course the time varies with dif- 
ferent individuals. 

A very natural and anxious last question 
is: “But must I keep this dreadful diet up 
forever?”’ Answer: Yes and no. Once you 
are down to your normal weight you can 
loosen up on the rigid rules a bit. After my 
first return to slenderness I ate and drank 
absolutely anything I wanted for two years 
without affecting my weight in the least 
Then the old scales began to warn me, and 
I had to try, try again. The plain truth of 
the matter is that most of us eat too much, 
too often and too stupidly. To accomplish 
anything worth while in this life it is abso 
lutely necessary to know what you want 
and be willing to sacrifice lesser things in 
order to get it. I want to be slender more 
than I want to eat custard pie. So I give up 
the pie. And to stay slender I shall always 
be obliged to go easy on the pie question. 
So will you. Always. 

The only debatable question is: Is it 
worth while? Activity, prolonged youth, 
lightness of foot, the ability to wear ready- 
made garments without alteration, to 
dance without looking absurd, to be rid for- 
ever of that overstuffed feeling—all this 
stacked up against a stack of pies and a 
few bushels of potatoes! Which do you 
choose? 

Rather one year of slimness than a cycle 
of parfaits! 
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1 SMALLER SIX 
COMING SOON 
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FLEETAWAY 


AVIS CARS for twelve years have always been identitied with the 


best spectalized units to be had. For example: You recognize the 


six cylinder Continental 7R motor, Timken axles, Borg & Beck 

clutch, Delco starting-lighting-ignition, as the pro d best. Davi 
has, not one or two, but v// of these master units, combined and coordinated 
with the highest engineering skill. Where else can you tind v// these units in 
a car of Davis charadcler, v my and comfort —at the Davis price 


We have de/iberate: produced a Car tor 1g2 » that establishes an Judai 


We urge you to compare the values and specifications of the Davis six, point 
by point, with @ 


If you will examine the Davis six per y your next car will dea Davis. Ot 
this we are convinced. Your vill bring detailed intormation and a 


opportunity to view and examine these beautitul car: 


The Tourinc Car 31795 lhe Courk 32695 Lhe Set S25y5 
Th iy Re. s WAY 31 gs Lh \I N O- \\ \ Si 5 
\ ? 
GEORGE W. DAVIS MOTOR CAR CO RICHMOND, IND., l \ 
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Welch Wilmarth Store L-quip 
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Give your store a new prestige 
Make it the leading store of its kind 


in your community 


7 IUR store—is it the out 
standing establishment of its 


type in your city? 


Renaissance and the American 
olonial Period, have been 
features of design 
which gave to each master his 
individuality. These features 
have been reproduced in mod 


chosen the 


profitable, 
steadily vrowing patronage that 
ittrac ted to the fore 


most store in town? 


Your trade—is it the 
is always ern store equipment under a sys 
tem of manufacture which keeps 
the cost moderate, and retains all 
of the efficiency of the standard 
“Method in Merchandising” 


lquipment. 


| urnish your store with Welk h 
Wilmarth Store L:quipment in 
Penod er sign and you will cre 
ate for it a new prestige — attain 


jor it true leadership im your 


Retail merchants who first avail 
themselves of Welch-Wilmarth 
Store Equipment in Period De 
sign cannot fail to attain for their 
establishments a new prestige 


community 


Store equipment in Period De 
sign is the greatest achievement 


of the Welch-Wilmarth Com- : 
. to lay the foundation for a steady, 
panies, Associated, pioneer store . 
| wholesome growth in trade. 
equipment builders of Grand 
Rapids It represents the adapta a, IR merchants who would like to 
tion of the best designs of the * know more about our new line of 
old masters of wood-working to Period Equipment, we have prepared 
Welch-Wil h ‘Metl . 3 a limited edition of a beautiful and 
elch-Wilmar th ethod 1 — elaborate book entitled, “Store | quip 
Merchandising Store Equip ment in Period Design.” A copy of this 


book will be placed in the hands of ex 
ecutives of retail stores who request it 


ment—the interchangeable, sec 
tional equipment which has 


profitable to mer We have also published a bound book 
chants everywhere. of forty-eight pages on “Method in 
Merchandising,” in which many of the 
merchandising problems which confront 
retail merchants today are authorita 
tively discussed. Write for a copy of 
this book today — it is a book well worth 
a place in your business library 


proven so 


From the masterpieces of Sher 
aton, Chippendale, the Adam 
Brothers, Heppelwhite, and the 
artisans of the French and Italian 


Store Loupment in Tertod Design 


Originated and Built by 
THE WELCH-WILMARTH COMPANIES, ASSOCIATED 
Pioneer Store Equipment Builders of Grand Rapids 


Ofhces in prince ipal cities— Representatives everywhere 
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YOU AND YOUR BANK 


(Continued from Page 16 


place. It is set forth in considerable detail 
because it offers an excellent illustration of 
the importance of knowing what rules gov- 
ern your relations with your bank—on the 
one hand what your obligations as a de- 
positor are, and on the other, what you are 
entitled to demand. The rule applied in 
Mr. Dalton’s case is simply an application 
of the general principle that where a de- 
positor’s own act, or failure to act, has 
made possible a loss which he would not 
otherwise have suffered, he cannot hold his 
bank responsible for that loss. 

Another illustration is found in cases 
where the amount of a check is fraudu- 
lently raised and the bank pays the raised 
amount. In such circumstances, if the 
check has been written with ordinary care 
the bank must make good the depositor’s 
loss. But if it has been so carelessly drawn 
as to invite alteration—as, for example, if 
a space is left before the words or figures 
indicating the amount of the check so that 
another word or figure can be easily in- 
serted—-the one who wrote the check has 
only himself to blame if the check is raised, 
He must bear the loss, and his bank will 
not be liable to make it good. 

The actual physical transaction of open- 
ing a bank account usually consists in your 
giving the bank a sum of money and writ- 
I ig your name ona signature card, in return 
for which you receive a neat check book 
and a nice new pass book in which is written 
the amount you have given the bank. But 
what has happened in the eyes of the law is 
this: You give up the ownership of the 
money deposited, for it no longer belongs 
to you but to the bank. The bank admits 
that it owes you that amount, which it 
promises to repay at any time you may 
ask for it; and the bank further promises 
that in the meantime it will pay that 
money only in accordance with your writ- 
ten orders. You on your part promise 
that you will prepare these orders—your 
checks--with ordinary care, to prevent 
their fraudulent alteration, that you will 
keep track of payments made from your 
account and will promptly notify the bank 
if any forged checks are paid. 


Not Your Money 


It seems at first thought somewhat star- 
tling that money deposited in a bank 
thereafter belongs to the bank and is no 
longer the property of the depositor. This, 
however, is really a distinct benefit to the 
depositor. If your bank were merely the 
custodian of your money, and that money 
should be lost, destroyed or stolen without 
the fault or negligence of the bank, you 
could not require the bank to make good 
the loss, whereas when the bank owes you 
the money it must pay that money un- 
conditionally on your demand; and loss, de- 
struction or theft will not excuse a failure 
to do so. 

This rule applies only to deposits of 
money or of checks drawn on the bank 
in which the deposit is made. When you 
deposit checks drawn on other banks 
these remain your property until they are 
collected by your bank, and until then 
your bank does not owe you the amount 
represented by those checks. If in the 
interval the checks are lost or destroyed 
without the fault of your bank, or if the 
banks on which they are drawn refuse for 
any reason to pay them, you cannot hold 
your own bank responsible for the amount 
of such checks, although you may have a 
claim against the persons who drew them. 

From this rule it follows that you cannot 
require your bank to repay the identical 
money deposited, or even money of the 
same kind, any more than you could re- 
quire any debtor to doso. During the recent 
war, when gold was much sought after, 
a business man of Philadelphia opened a 
bank aecount by a deposit of $1000 in gold. 
Ten days later a sudden change in his 
business plans led him to close the account. 
He asked for the return of his gold, and 
was intensely indignant when his bankers 
said they were unable to give it to him and 
offered him perfectly good bank notes in- 
stead. No, he wanted gold and wanted it 
right away, and it was not until he had 
consulted a lawyer that he realized the 
futility of his demand. 

When we go to cash checks we are so 
used to having the teller ask ‘‘How will 
you have it?”’ that we are apt to think it 
is our right to specify the kind of money 


we will accept. As a matter of fact a de- 
positor’s only right is to have his checks 
paid in legal tender, which means in any 
medium that a creditor may lawfully be 
compelled to accept in payment of a debt. 
Not all money in common use is legal 
tender. If when you read this article you 
will look at the paper money in your 
pocket—assuming that you are fortunate 
enough to have any—you will probably 
find that it consists of either United States 
notes, gold or silver certificates, Federal 
Reserve notes or national bank notes. Of 
these five, only United States notes and gold 
certificates are legal tender for the payment 
of ordinary private debts; they are also 
legal tender for all public dues, taxes, and 
so on, except duties on imports and in- 
terest on securities issued by the United 
States. Silver certificates and Iederal Re- 
serve notes are legal tender for all public 
dues, taxes, interest and customs duties, 
while national bank notes are legal tender 
for public dues, taxes, and so on, to the same 
extent as United States notes 

So if you have that kind of disposition 
you may, the next time you go to the bank 
to cash a check, refuse to take any kind of 
bills exc ept United States notes or gold cer- 
tificates. However, if you are thus captious 
the teller may retaliate by paying you in 
gold coin or massive silver doliars, for both 
of these are legal tender for all purposes and 
to any amount; or if your check is for ten 
dollars or less he may insist that you take 
it all in dimes, quarters or halves, which 
are legal tender up to that sum. So per 
haps it would be better not to try it. 


Certified Checks 


Nothing but money is ever legal tender 
for the payment of a de bt of any kind. A 
creditor cannot be compelled to accept even 
a bank draft or a certified check, although 
in the great majority of cases either of 
these is Just as good as cash. However, the 
nature of a certified check and the protec 
tion afforded by it are not quite what many 
people think. 

If John Smith offers you his own check, 
which he has had certified, and you de 
posit it with reasonable promptness, you 
may feel certain that the money repre 
sented by the chec k will be paid, except in 
the unlikely event that Smith’s bank should 
fail in the meantime; and in that case you 
would have the right to compel Smith to 
make payment over again. If, however, he 
offers you the check of a third person, Mr 
Jones, drawn to Smith’s order and indorsed 
by him, and you, knowing nothing of Mr 
Jones, insist on having the check certified 
before you will accept it, a different situa- 
tion arises. By your act in requiring cer- 
tification you release both Smith and Jones 
from all further responsibility for payment 
of the check, and express your willingness 
to look only to Jones’ bank - payment; 
and if that bank should fail before the 
check is paid you must take your chances 
with its other creditors. Moreove or, if it 
should turn out that the amount of the 
check had been fraudulently raised before 
you had it certified the bank could compel 
you to refund the difference between the 
original and the raised amount, and you 
would have to look to the forger for resti- 
tution —if you could find him. 

In certifying a check a bank guarantees 
only these things: That the signature on 
the check is genuine; that the person who 
wrote the check has money enough in the 
bank to pay it; and that the bank will set 
apart the necessary money to pay it and 
will not allow that money to be used by the 
writer of the check for any other purpose. 
The bank does not guarantee that the 
amount of the check has > been raised. 

Banks usually certify checks by stamp- 
ing on their face the Ms ‘Certified” or 

‘Accepted,”” with the name of the bank, 
the date, and the signature of one of the 
bank’s officers. However, certification can 
be accomplished with equal validity in 
other ways. It was ignorance of this fact 
that a few years ago kept a man honest 
in spite of himself. 

Jacob Pringle, during a commercial 
career of some twenty years, had engaged 
in many different lines of business, in all 
of which he had been technically honest 
that is, although by nature addicted to and 
an adept in trickery and sharp practices of 
every sort, he had never been guilty of any 
act that could result in his actually going 





——————— 


' 


to prison Whether because or in spite of 
this trait in his character, he had not pros- 
pered to any marked degree; and he finally 
became convinced that the wealth he craved 
could be obtained only by a bolder and 
more unscrupulous use of his particular 
talents. At this time he was the proprietor 
of a small rene ral store in a village not far 
from Cleveland. While still undecided as 
to what his first step should be on the path 
f more venturesome activity which he had 
narked out for himself, two events oc- 

irred almost simultaneously which seemed 
pecially designed to aid him. 

The first of these was making the ac- 
quaintance of a traveling oil-stock sales- 
nan who, doubtless recognizing a kindred 
i t d confiden 

j i 


disclosed 


pirit, beeame very intimate : 
tia! with Pringle and fins 
an eminently ife and profitable stock 
indling —pardon me, stock-selling 

cheme which he had devi 1 and which 
he proposed that they should carry out a 














partners in a certain Southern state. The 
uggestion appe trongly to Pringle; 
ut if he accepted it would be neces ary 
r him to put in $ in cash. He kept a 





yank balance ol 





about $500, which 
wether with hi little store comprised 
entire asset While he was considering 


the problem of how to raise the necessary 
oney, a second helpful occurrence took 
ce—namely, an offer of $1000 cash for 
business from a storekeeper in a neigh 
ng village rh offer, which he deter 
ined to accept ild give him $1500 in 


ill, but how to raise the other $1000 which 


he needed bothered him for some day 








he was fairly well ac- 
had an auto which he 
for $1000. Pringle wa 

and was convinced 
lent purchase at that 





rit. Pringle accordingly 
planned to close the deal for his store and 
get his $1000 « i Friday. This he would 
deposit and then call on Hopkins that same 
ifternoon just before bank-closing time 
i buy 1 car, giving him his check for 
$1000 In payment If Hopkins had ar 
k he 


] ry} 


mubt about the che 


ext morning iturda Pringle would 

draw out his entire bank ‘ 

drive to Cleveland in his new car, sel 

the dealer for $1000 or better and depart 
C 


ar Southern city, where he and his 











tock-selling friend had agreed 

Hopkins would doubtle lepo 

check in his own bank on Saturday, | 
would not be presented to Pringle’s bank for 


payment until Monday, by which time the 

latter would have forty-eight hours’ start 
It appeared that the scheme was going 

to work beaut I] Hopkin 

fectly willing to tu ver h 


in exchange for Pr 





ri accordingly 

1 the next morning 

] ied, called there and 

told the paying teller. who was also the 


vice president and cashier, that he was 





going to ¢ lis ace 
opportunity to buy a business in Cleveland 
for $1500 cash. ‘‘Let’s see,”’ he added; 
‘that’s just the amount of my balance, 


n't it?”’ 

‘No, your balance is $500,” replied the 
tee 

Why that’ Impossible 9 prote ted 
Pringle “T had $1500 here yesterday 
fternoon ‘ , 
“Yes, but you forget that check for a 
thousand that you gave Hopkins. He had 
it certified,” answered the other. 

“*How could he have it certified? I didn’t 
give it to him till three o’clock, and he 
couldn’t have been here this morning!”’ ex- 
claimed Pringle, in his urprise blurting 
out what it would have been wiser to keep 
imself. 

iis is how he did it,”’ said the teller 


rather coldly 


ly 


to n 





tle produced from a drawer and handed 
Pringle copies of two telegrams, both dated 
the day before. The first, which was ad- 
dressed to the bank, read “Will you pay 
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Jacob Pringle’s check No. 1133 on you for 


one thousand dollars? Signed) Elmer 
Hopkins.”’ The second was a reply to the n 
first, addressed to Hopkins and signed by 
the teller of the banx. It read: “If signa y 


ture is genuine we will pay Jacob Pring 

check on us for one thousand dollars.”’ 
“That’s just as good a certification as if 

we had stamped it on the face of the 


check,”’ continued the banker. ‘‘ But look 
here! Suppose Hopkins hadn’t had that 
check certified? How would you have paid /, 


it after drawing out your whole balance 
to-day?” 

‘I was going to make another de t 
on Monday,” Pringle muttered 

“After closing your account to-day, to 
buy a business in Cleveland wit! 
money? That may be true, but it 
fishy to me. I guess you’d better close 
account anyway. I don’t think we care t 
do any more business with you.” 

So Pringle departed for Cleveland 
with $1500 and an illegally acquired au 
but with $500 and an auto to which he had 


an absolutely flawless title Hi toch e 
lling friend was unwilling to wait longer 3 
for him to raise the necessary cash, and it a S ce) ] ae 
for the fi put 





default of other plans iture he 
his new auto to use as a taxicab in Cleve 


l¢ clo 4 hi account for a bant 





under no obligation to accept or continue It's so easy to make embarrassing mistakes in public—so easy te 


anyone's account and may at any time and commit blunders that make people misjudge you. Can you find 
for any reason, or for no reason at all 

tee nie ‘ the mistake or mistakes that are being made in this picture? 
require an account to be closed Likew 2 
there is no obligation on a bank to certify Can you point out what is wrong? If you are not sure, read the 


ts depositers’ checks, even though the de interesting article below, and perhaps you will be able to find out. 


positor may have ample funds to pay them 
( 


ertification is purely an accommodatior i t I 
on the part of your bank, and should be so : : i 
regarde . : ‘ 
It may also be noted that if Pri ‘ | ; 
bank had told Hopkins over the phone that ' | 
his check was good, instead of by telerram the tl th | 
this would not have constituted cert i I 
tion of it, for certification must be in writ ‘ l 


ing in order to be valid 
rhe two principal classes of fraud fron 
vhich banks and their depositor 


forgery and the passing of worthless che« | ; P The Book of Etiquette 
Forgery by imitating the signature or j + the theat I 


dorsement on a check and forger DY ral 
ing the amount of the check are about } . ~ 
equally common If the indorsement ‘4 
a d the depositor who wrote t ( | Do You Know— 
probably could not discover that fact 
examining the canceled check whe re 
turned to him by his bank, and therefor 
iis failure to notify the bank of the forger 
would not relieve the latter from liability 
to make good subsequent forgeries of the 
ame kind, as it would in the case of a 
forged signature on the face of the chec] 
If a bank pays a raised check it can get 
back the excess from the person tow mi it 
was paid —if he can be found——even thoug} 
that person did not commit the forger 
but the bank can charge the maker of the 
eheck with only the amount for which it | 
was originally written 








Technical Forgery 

Forgery may sometimes be committed At the Dance 
quite innocently, as was demonstrated in 1 
Colorado a few years ago. A Mr. Jorgensor : 
received from a fellow townsman named 
Rutherford a check in payment of a bill, 
which check was drawn on a bank that we 
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may call the A Bank. Jorgenson de 

posited the check in his own bank i 

due course it was returned by the A i 
Bank, marked “Insufficient fund Prey 


ous bills rendered by Jorgenson to Ruthe 
ford had been paid by the latter with che 
drawn on another account in the B 
Bank, and it occurred to Jorgenson wher 
the check was returned that the financial 


tide might be higher in the B Bank 
So he scratched out the printed name of j 
the A Bank on the check, wrote above 
it the name of the B Bank, a ial 
deposited the check This time it went In the Street 
through without any trouble, a Mr FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
Jorgenson felt not a little proud ni om eb Caen ay eeeneenene 
happy thought. NELSON DOUBLEDAY, In« 
A few days later, however, Rutherford Dept. 9512, Oyster Bay, New York 
had occasion to draw another check on } ; . 
account in the B Sank, wil wa 
promptly returned unpaid, his bala 


there having been depleted by payment of 
Jorgenson’s check. Inquiry by Rut/erford 


disclosing what Jorgenson had done, the A 

former went straightway to the pol ce, and 

poor Jorgenson was arrested and subse 

quently indicted for forgery. Tec!inically onenkttnal Gell austaae thane 
his criminal intent was clearly parent If 
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for had he not deliberatels induced one 
bank to pay a check which was drawn on 
another? By the advice of his own lawyer 
and on the assurance of the public prose- 
cutor that he would not be punished, he 
pleaded guilty to the charge there was 
really nothing else to do —and the judge 
before whom he pleaded released him with 
a suspended sentence, after delivering a 
severe and highly moral lecture on the 
iniquity of tampering with other people’ 
cher k 

Under certain circumstances it is possible 
to commit forgery by signing your own 
name. For example, if a check to your or 
der comes into your possession which i 
really intended for some other person of the 
same name, and you indorse and deposit or 
cash it, that is forgery just as much as if 
you had written on the back of the check 
some name other than your own. In such 
case you are really using the name of the 
true owner to enable you to collect the 
proceeds of the check, and the mere ¢ 
incidence that his name is the same as 
yours will not absolve you from = guilt. 
Therefore if you ever receive, through the 
mail or otherwise, a check which is ap 
parently for you but which you cannot 
identify, do not regard it as a gift from the 
gods, but make very sure that it is really 
meant for you before using it. 


)- 


An Ingenious Defense 


Every business man knows that if in his 
eagerness to obtain a loan from his bank 
he submits a financial statement wherein 
his assets are tinged with a certain rosy 
optimism while his liabilities are to some 
extent treated with that contempt which is 
indicated by ignoring them, he is commit- 


ting a fraud on the bank. It is not so gen- 


| erally known that in many states, including 


New York, he is also committing forgery, 
and that he m: iy thereby earn as much as 
five years’ imprisonment in which to repent 
his misplaced optimism. 

Before leaving the subject of forgery we 
might consider for a moment what is prob 
ably the only case on record where forget- 
fulne of date kept aman out of prison. 
ayo one Tate Johnson 
became under various aliases well known 
to the police and banks of most of the cities 
of the Middle West as a forger of unusual 
ability, excelling not only in the production 
of artistic though bogus checks but also in 
evading punishment for his acts. As is al- 
most always the case he gradually became 
overconfident, then careless, and was even 
tually arrested and indicted in a Michigan 
town, charged with having forged and 
eashed a check for $500. This time the 
authorities had a practically perfect case; 
the evidence against him was conclusive, 
and it seemed as if his wisest course would 
be to take a plea—that is, plead guilty 
and trust to the judge to lighten his sen- 
tence in consideration of his sparing the 
county the expense of trying him. 

In examining the meager possibilities of 
a defense his attorney had noted that the 
date borne by the allege ad forged check fell 
on a Sunday. At the conference at which 
he and his client decided that the latter 
should plead guilty the attorney com 
mented on this, and Johnson admitted that 
it was an error on his part, his intention 
having been to date the check on a Satur- 
day. Thereupon the lawyer remarked that 
it seemed particularly hard to go to prison 
for having forged a check which, because of 
its date, would in any event have been 
entirely worthless even if genuine. As the 
words left his lips they suggested to him 
the possibility of a novel but effective de- 
fense. Telling his client there was still one 
hope, he hurried away to prepare and file 
an application to dismiss the indictment 
His argument in support 
application ran somewhat in this 


Some dozen years 


against Johnson 
of the 
wise 
nder the laws of Michigan a check 
dated on a Sundi: ny is wholly null and void 
But it is a well-settled rule that a docu- 
ment which on its very face shows that it is 
worthless and has no legal efficacy 
such a check—-cannot be the subject of 
forgery. Hence it follows that to sign an- 
other me to a check dated ona 
Sunday is not forgery, and my client has 
therefore committed no crime at all.”’ 
Logically and legally this reasoning was 
perfectly sound, unsatisfactory as it is from 
the moral standpoint. The court was duly 
impressed by it, and Tate Johnson was 
promptly released, thanks entirely to his 
carelessness about dates. It may he added 
that the statutes of Michigan have since 


as doe Ss 


person’s na 
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been amended so that a similar defense 
would not now avail there, 

One of the commonest crimes connected 
with banks and banking is the passing of 
worthless checks. Most of us have at one 
time or another been victims of this species 
of fraud, which will probably continue to 
flourish as long as credulity is a more 
prominent characteristic of the human 
mind than caution. When a man deliber- 
ately obtains cash for a check drawn on a 
bank in which he has no account he ob- 
viously intends to commit a fraud. Sup- 
pose, however, that the maker of the check 
has an account in the bank on which it is 
drawn, but there are not sufficient funds in 
that account to meet the check. Does he 
then commit a crime if he induces someone 
to cash the check for him? If that were the 
law, and if overdrawing your bank account 
were a crime, many estimable citizens 
would become criminals at some time in 
their lives. On the other hand, where 
should the line be drawn? How is it to be 
determined whether the writer of a check 
made an amet nt mistake as to the amount 
of his bank balance or whether he deliber- 
ately perpe trated a fraud by passing a 
check which he knew to be worthless? 

This question troubled the courts for a 
long time, and in their reluctance to punish 
an innocent man for an honest mistake they 
ruled in many cases that in order to con- 
vict a person on such a charge the prosecu- 
tion must prove a fraudulent intent. As 
may be imayined, this was often impossible, 
and as a result many rogues escaped pun- 
ishment and passing bad checks 
increasingly popular among a certain class 
of swindlers. Gradually, however, and 
largely through the efforts of the American 
Bankers Association, one state after an- 
other adopted laws providing that the mere 
passing of a worthless check should in it- 
self constitute evidence of an intent to 
defraud, thus placing upon the accused 
person the burden of proving that he in 
fact acted innocently and in an honest 
belief that he had funds on deposit to meet 
the check which he drew. 

These laws have had a salutary effect in 
lessening the amount of bad-check swin- 
dling. There is one variation of the game, 
however, that still flourishes to some 
extent. In perpetrating this fraud two 
persons work together. Number one writes 
a check, drawn on any bank whose blank 
checks he is able to obtain, to the order of 
number two for such amount as they may 
agree upon. Number two then takes the 
check, indorses it and proceeds to exchange 
it for the cash of any gullible person who 
can be influenced by a plausible story and 
a pleasing manner. 


became 


Sorry, but Penniless 


In due course the victim learns that the 
check is worthless, and he at once becomes 
filled with an urgent longing for the scalp 
of swindler number two. Perhaps num- 
ber two is caught, but then, behold, an 
obstacle in the way of what seems his just 
punishment. He has not committed any 
crime! He maintains vigorously that the 
check which he cashed was received by him 
in good faith from swindler number one, 
who gave it to him in payment for a debt, 
and that never for a moment did he suspect 
that the check was worthless. Perhaps he 
exhibits a letter from number one, pur- 
porting to have accompanied the check, 
substantiating his story. He asserts fur- 
ther that he has taken the matter up with 
number one, who has promised to make 
good on the check, and that in view of this 
promise and number one’s evident con- 
trition he —-number two-—-has decided not 
to prosecute. He assures the victim that 
he will recompense him for the money which 
he advanced, but at the moment he has 
not funds to do so. ° 

And there you are! Suspicion of the 
truth of number two's story may be plen- 
tiful, but evidence of its falsity is wholly 
lacking. The only criminal disclosed by the 
transaction is swindler number one, and 
if number two does not wish to prosecute 
him no one else is in a position to do so. Of 
course the victim can bring a civil action 
against either swindler for the money which 
he paid for the check, but gentry of that 
class rarely have any property out of which 
a judgment can be collected. 

From the point of view of the operators 
this is an excellent way to make money, 
because it is so safe. However, it cannot 
be perpetrated so often as some other 
forms of swindling, for the reason that al- 
though the number of people who will cash 
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a stranger’s check is surprisingly large, t 
number of those who will c ash the check of 
a third person drawn to the order of the 
stranger who seeks to cash it is compara- 
tively small. 

Precisely the opposite situation arises 
when a bank for one reason or another 
refuses to pay a perfectly good check. This 
happens now and then, for banks after all 
are made up of hum: in be ings despite the 
impression to the contrary which they 
sometimes vive and therefore do oecva- 
sionally make mistakes. Those of us who 
have experienced the humiliation of having 
a bank refuse to pay their perfectly good 
checks because through ome bookkeeping 
error the bank believed there was not 
enough. money on deposit to meet them 
know the irritation which such an action 
engenders. They know, too, the profuse 
apologies which were forthcoming from the 
bank when the error was discovered; and 
they may have shared the general belief 
that these apologies were inspired, in part 
at least, by the fact that the refusal of a 
bank to pay a valid check entitles the 
maker to exact heay y damages from the 
bank because of the credit 


whieh i apt to result 


injury to hi 


The Law Merchant 


Like many general beliefs, this one is 
partly true and partly false, for the law 
here makes a curious distinction between 
different classes of persons in awarding 
them compensation. Our present laws 
relating to banks and banking represent 
a gradual development through the cen- 
turies from the law merchant of the Middle 
Ages. The law merchant at pre consisted, 
not of any written statutes, but of the un- 
written cus toms adopted by merchants and 
traders residing in different countries, for 
their mutual convenience and the fair and 
equitable handling of their business with 
one another, There was in the Middle 
Ages a sort of freemasonry among mer- 
chants which tended to surmount differ- 
ences of race and nation ality for the sake 
of promoting their commerce with other 
lands. Having thus a common interest, it 
followed that the rules and usages of com- 
mercial intercourse which aided the Eng 
lish mer hi int in carrying out his ventures 
were equally helpful to the merchant who 
lived in France or Italy. Through gen 
eral observance these rules and customs 
gradually crystallized into law—the law 
merchant—which was peculiar to no one 
country but was substantially the same in 
all European nations, and thus became a 
part of the common law which we inherited 
from England. 

Since the law merchant grew out of the 
practices and customs of those engaged in 
trade it was natural that it should favor 
that class whenever possible. This is the 
probable explanation for the curious dis- 
tinction which our law still makes in re- 
spect to the redress which one may demand 
from his bank for wrongfully refusing to 
honor his checks. If the depositor who is 
the victim of the bank's error is a merchant 
or trader the law presumes as a matter of 
course that his credit has been injured by 
the bank's action; and since credit is essen- 
tial to the successful conduct of his busi- 
ness he may recover substantial damages 
from the bank without proving that he has 
actually suffered any specific loss or injury. 

On the other hand, if the depositor whose 
check has been dishonored is not a mer 
chant or trader—if, for example, he is a 
salaried man or an artist or a physician 
he has not, in thee yes of the law, sustained 
such a serious injury. True, a technical 
legal right of his has been violated, and 
he is entitled to compensation for such 
violation; but if that compensation is to 
be more than a merely nominal amount he 
must prove that some actual, de finite injury 
to him has resulted from the bank's mis 
take. Asarule, that is almost impossible 
to prove. 

In addition to forgery there is one crime 
connected with banks which may be com- 
mitted quite innocently. As the plea that 
you didn’t know your act was illegal is a 
rather poor defense, it is just as well to 
know what this crime is. In many states, 
including New York, it is a criminal offense 
punishable by either fine or imprisonment 
to originate or repeat rumors reflecting 
upon the financial soundness of any bank- 
ing institution, if such rumors are in fact 
false, even though the person who utters 
them may honestly believe them to be truc 
Those who revel in gossip would therefore 
do well to avoid the subject of banks. 
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$1,000 in prizes for the best titles to this picture 


ORMAN R¢ A ‘KWELL painted it for the 1922 Dave the Surlace 4 ale ndar Read carefully the conditions 


of the contest 
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You can get it in the onginal colors, by asking your local paint and 
varnish dealer or painter for this free calendar. Do it soon, before they are 


all gone. If you cannot get the calendar locally, send |0c. (to cover cost of 
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mailing) direct to the Save the Surface Campaign 


Today it costs less to paint 
than it did. The cost of ma 
tenals has led in the down 


For the best titles to this Save the Surface picture, we w ill give $1,000 in priz 1s follows 
Ist prize - $250 3rd prize - $50 30 prizes of $10 each 
2nd prize - $100 4 prizes of $25 each 40 prizes of $5 each 


In case of ties, the full amount of the prize will be given to each tying contestant 
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The names of prize winners will be announced in The Saturday Evening Post of May | 3th 
1922. The judges of the contest are: Edward Bok, Norman Rockwell, and Ernest T. Trigg 
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Children’s faith, The love and com 


the foundation of 





fort in at the protection and happiness. |hese are 


eeds of growing minds, and memories for minds grown uj 


Think of home— 


and your heart is in your thought 
lhe light you have — is it right for the children's 
eyes? Andareall your roomssufficiently warmed ? 
That this last consideration is a very general one 
may best be shown by the present great demand 
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AS HEATERS 


Many people use the large 8 Glower Welsbach 
Gas Heater right in their open fireplace. Its 
instantly and steadily—warmth 
All the glow is there—all 
It is the modern open fire. 


warmth comes 
in its cleanest form. 
the color and charm. 


It belongs to the children as well as to the 
— grown-ups. No dirt, no sparks, and, be- 
cause of the perfected self-lighter, not 








\ even a match is needed. 

\) Others connect the 6 Glower Welsbach 
Heater before the ordinary mantel-piece, 
or simply in a corner of the room—and 
enjoy the effects of a real open fire. 
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Back of these heaters lie the reputation and _ responsi- 
nlity of the Welsbach Company. Compare them—their 
cost, the warmth they give, and the amount of fuel they 
use, with any other heaters of their kind at any price. 


\t your Gas Company or Dealer's, $9.00 up 


THE WELSBACH COMPANY, GLOUCESTER, N. J. 


Member American Gas Association 
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THE DRIVER 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Once the peace of the world was shat- 
tered by this absurd question: Was the 
male or the female faculty the first cause of 
the universe? There was no answer, for 
man himself had invented the riddle; nev- 
ertheless, what one believed about it was 
more important than life, happiness or 
civilization. Proponents of the male prin- 
ciple adopted the color white. Worshipers 
of the female principle took for their sign 
and symbol the color red, inclining to yel 
low. Under these two banners there took 
place a religious warfare which involved all 
mankind, dispersed, submerged and de- 
stroyed whole races of people, and covered 
Asia, Africa and Europe with tragic ruins. 
Then someone accidentally thought of a 
third principle which reconciled those two, 
and human sanity was restored on earth, 
All this is now forgotten. 

Since then people have been mad to- 
gether about a number of things—God, 


| tulips, witches, definitions, alchemy and 


vanities of precept. In 1894 they were mad 
about money, not about the use, possession 
and distribution of it, but as to the color of 
it, whether it should be silver—that is to 
say, white, like the symbol of those old 
worshipers of the masculine faculty; or 
gold—that is, red inclining to yellow, as 

was the symbol of those who in the dimness 
of human history adored the feminine 
faculty. 

And as people divided on this question 
of silver or gold they became utterly de- 
lirious. Either side was willing to see the 
Government's credit ruined, as it very 
nearly was, for the vindication of a fetish. 
They did not know it. They had not the 
remotest notion why or how they were mad, 
because they were unable to realize that 
they were mad at all 

I have recently turned over the pages of 
the newspapers and periodicals of that time 
to verify the recollection that events as 
they occurred were treated with no aware- 
ness of their significance, And it was so. 
Intelligence was in suspense, The faculty 
of judgment slept as in a dream; the imag- 
ination ran loose, inventing fears and phan- 
tasies. That the Government stood on the 
verge of bankruptcy or that the United 
States Treasury was about to shut up un- 
der a run of panic-stricken gold hoarders 
was regarded not as a national emergency 
in which all were concerned alike, but as 
proof that one theory was right and an- 
other wrong, so that one side viewed the 
imminent disaster gloatingly and was dis- 
appointed at its temporary postponement, 
while the other resorted to sophistries and 
denied self-evident things. 

Nor does anyone know to this day why 
people were then mad. Economists write 
about it as the struggle for sound money 
(gold), against unsound money (silver), and 
that leaves it where it was. Money is not a 
thing either true or untrue. It is merely a 
token of other things which are useful and 
enjoyable. Both silver and gold are sound 
for that purpose. Their use is of conven- 
ience, and the proportions and quantities in 
which they shall circulate as currency are 
rationally a matter of arithmetic. Yet here 
were millions of people emotionally crazed 
over the question of which should be para- 
mount, one side talking of the crime of 
dethroning silver and the other of the gold 
infamy. 

All other business having come to a stop 
while this matter was at an impasse, a 
truce was effected in this wise by law: 
Gold should rernain paramount, nominally, 
but the Treasury should buy each month 
a great quantity of silver bullion, turn it 
into white money, force the white money 
into circulation, and then keep it equal to 
gold in value. Now, the amount of pre- 
cious metal in a silver dollar was worth 
only half as much as the amount of precious 
metal in a gold dollar. Yet Congress de- 
creed that gold and silver dollars should be 
interchangeable, and put upon the Treasury 
a mandate to keep them equal in value. 
How? By what magic? Why, by the 
magic of a phrase. The phrase was: “It 
is the established policy of the United 
States to maintain the two metals at a 
parity with each other by law.” 

Naive trust in the power of words to 
command reality is found in all mass delu- 
sions. 

The Coxeyites were laughed at for think- 
ing that prosperity could be created by 
phrases written in the form of law. Con- 
gress thought the same thing, It supposed 


that the economic distress in the country 
could be cured by making fifty cents’ worth 
of silver worth one hundred cents’ worth of 
gold, and that this miracle of parity could 
be achieved by decree. 

Anyone would know what to expect. 
The gold people ran with white dollars to 
the Treasury and exchanged them for gold 
and either hoarded the gold or sold it in 
Europe. In this way the Government’s 
gold fund was continually depleted, and 
this was disastrous because its credit, the 
nation’s credit in the world at large, rested 
on that gold fund. It sold bonds to buy 
more gold, but no matter how fast it got 
more gold into the Treasury, even faster 
came people with white money to be re- 
deemed in money the color of red inclining 
to yellow, and all the time the Treasury 
was obliged by law to buy each month a 
great quantity of silver bullion and turn it 
into white money, so that the supply of 
white money to be exchanged for gold was 
inexhaustible. 

Wall Street was the stronghold of the 
gold people. It was to Wall Street that 
the Government came to sell bonds for the 
gold it required to replenish its gold fund 
The spectacle of the Treasury standing 
there with his hat out, like a Turkish beg- 
gar, was viewed exultingly by the gold peo- 
ple. ‘Carlisle’s Bonds Won't Go,” said 
the New York Sun in a front-page headline 
on one of these occasions. Carlisle was the 
Secretary of the United States Treasury, 
entreating the gold people to buy the Gov- 
ernment’s bonds with gold. They did it 
each time, but no sooner was the gold in 
the Treasury than they exchanged it out 
again with white money. 

This could not go on without wrecking 
the country’s financial system. That would 
mean disaster for everyone, silver and gold 
people alike; yet nobody knew how to 
stop. The silver people said the solution 
was to dethrone the gold token and make 
white money paramount; the others said 
the only way was to cast the white-money 
fetish into the nearest ash heap and wor- 
ship exclusively money of the color red 
inclining to yellow. 

Delusions are states of refuge. The 
mind, unable to comprehend realities or to 
deal with them, finds its ease in supersti- 
tions, beliefs and modes of irrational pro- 
cedure. It is easier to believe than to 
think. 

The realities of this period in our eco- 
nomic history, apart from the madness, 
were extremely bewildering. For five or six 
years preceding there had been an ecstasy 
of great profits. The prodigious man- 
ner in which wealth multiplied had swin- 
died men’s dreams. No one lay down at 
night but he was richer than when he had 
got up, nor without the certainty of being 
richer still on the morrow. The golden age 
had come to pass. Wishing was having. 
The Government had become so rich from 
duties collected on imported luxuries that 
the Treasury surplus became a national 
problem. It could not be properly spent; 
therefore it was wasted. And still it grew. 
This time for sure the tree of mammon 
would touch the heavens, and human hap- 
piness must endure forever. 

Then suddenly it had fallen. Specula- 
tion, greed and dishonesty had invisibly 
devoured its heart. The trunk was hollow 
Everything turned hollow. People were 
astonished, horrified and wild with dismay. 
They would not blame themselves. They 
wished to blame one another without quite 
knowing how. The casual facts were hard 
to see in right relations. Popular imagina- 
tion had not been trained to grasp them 
The whole world was dealing with new 
forces, resulting from the application of 
capital to machine production on a vast 
seale, and there had just appeared for the 
first time in full magnitude that monstrous 
contradiction which we name overproduc- 
tion. This was a world-wide phenomenon, 
but stranger here than in European coun- 
tries, because this country was newly 
industrialized on the modern plan and knew 
not how to manage the conditions it had 
created; could not understand them, in 
fact. 

“Ve are a giant in zwaddling cloths,’ 
exclaimed Mordecai, the banker, who was 
one of the directors of the Great Midwest- 
ern, He said it solemnly at every directors’ 
meeting. : 

Just so. Still, it was ine omprehensible 
to people generally, and as the pain of loss, 
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chagrin and disappointment unbearably in- 
creased, the conglomerate mind performed 
the weird self-saving act of going mad. 
That is to say, people made a superstition 
of their economic sins and cast the blame 
for all their ills upon two objects—gold and 
silver token i hus what had been an eco- 
subject to repair, becan 
rence. 

I all gold people, who had 
bought enormous quantities of American 
stocks and bonds, said: ‘What now! These 
people ing crazy. They may refuse 
ever to pay us back in gold.’”, Whereupon 
hastily to sell American 
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“After all,” sighed the London Times 
‘the United States ‘for all great resources 
is a poor country 

In the panic of 1893 confidence was de- 
troyed. People disbelieved in their own 
things, In themselves, in each other. 

Important banking institutions failed for 
tailroads went head- 
ruptcy, until more than a 
worth of bonds were in de 
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’ ‘ause the con- 
equences of its sins were conspicuous 
All industr sickened. A scourge of 
unemployment fell upon the land, and labor 
as ich, with no theory of its own about 
noney, knowing only ois it meant to be 
out of work, assailed the befuddled intelli- 
of the country with that embarrass 
uestion: Why are men helplessly idle 
n this environment of boundless opportu- 
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» Coxeyites thought it was for want 
f money. So many people thought. They 
roposed that the Government should raise 
for extensive public works, thereby 
creating jobs for the workless; but the 
United States Treasury, which ¢ 1 short 


money 








ne be e contained a surplus so large 
I Congress had to invent ways of spend- 
ng it, was now in desperate straits. The 
Government’s income was not sufficient to 
pay its daily bills However either the 
curse of nemployment nor the poverty of 
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news. Wheat fell to a very low price and 
the farmers embraced populism, a hot-eyed 
political movement in which every form of 
radicalism this side of anarchy was repre 


sented 


Then came the disastrous America 
Railway | 


Union strike, bringing organized 
labor into direct conflict with the au 
thority of the Federal Government. The 
nation wasin a fit of jumps. Public opinio 
was hysterical. 

As | understood more and more the bear 
of such events I marveled at Galt 
solitary serenity. He was still buyi 
Great Midwestern stock, as we all knew 
Each time another lot of it passed into | 
name word of it came up surreptitiou 
from the transfer office. Some of the dire 
tors at the same time were selling out. T! 
fact Harbinger confided to me in 
gloom; he thought it very ominous, not! 

i less than an augury of bankruptcy. | 
felt that Galt ought to know, yet I he 
tated a long time about telling him. M 
decision finally to do so was 
I had by this time conceived a deep lil 

for him, and the thought that he was putt 

his money into Great Midwestern stocl 
his own, gra’ma’s and Vera’s— while the 
directcrs were getting theirs out, bothere 
me in my sleep. But when I told him he 
griry ned at me. 

“IT know it, Coxey. They didn’t know 
enough to sell when the price was high, and 
they don’t know any better now.” 

That was all he said. The ethical aspect 
of the matter, if there was one, apparent 
did not interest him. 

Now befell a magnificent dis: 
of the furnace doors came unfastened in the 
heavens, and a scorching wind, a regular 
be ‘gan to blow in the Missouri Val 
ley. Morethanhalftherich, wealth-making 
American corn crop was ruined. This wa 
a body blow for the Great Midweste r 
It meant a slump in traffie which nothing 
could repair. On the third day the new 
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Galt came in 

I called his attention to them but he 
looked a vay, Saying, The Lord i 
us, Coxey. Maybe he—is.” 

That night I went with him t 
dinner. He was in one of his ab 
and very tired. Natalie overwhelmed hin 
as usual in the hallway, and when he neither 
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Do YOU Want 
Work That Offers: 


1. 


Immediate Cash Profits 
ERHAPS you, like Mr.E. A. Herrick of Massa- 


chusetts, could earn $135.00 extra for your 
spare time in your very first month of this work. 
Or perhaps, like Mr. L. T. Dibble of New York, 
you could make your first month bring you, 
for part-time work alone, an extra hundred 
dollars. These men are not miracle workers 
just workers. They show what a man can do 
when he applies his full energies to his work as 
our local representative. 


Permanent Employment 
B )T doubtless you are looking for more than 


just immediate cash profit. You want the sort 
of position that will pay you well year after year; 
the sort of position that will bring you the conti 
dence and respect of yourcommunity. Soit is inv 
portant to note that Mr. A. B. Arment of Ohio, 
tor example, has worked with us for eighteen 
years; that Mr. Brackett has represented us in 
Ohio for more than fourteen years; that Mr. 
Alexander Heath started with us nineteen years 
ago——that all three are still satisfied, steady 
producers, earning generous profits yearafter year. 


Let Us Tell You All 
About Our Plan for You 


OU know that in your community are many 

enthusiastic readers of The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman. Many of them would be glad to 
have you relieve them of the trouble of for- 
warding their orders each year. And there are 
scores of others—not now readers—who would 
willingly subscribe if you were to suggest their 
doing so, and offer to handle their subscriptions for 
them. We have an offer to make you for just such 
work—we will pay you cash commissions and 
bonus from the very start and help you to build 
up a permanent business of ever increasing profit. 


CLIP THE COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
424 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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| sented herself, though tardily. 


“Has your money gone into it too?” I 
asked. 

She nodded and said, ‘‘ Now he wants to 
mortgage the house.” 

By this time I had become a frequent 
visitor in the Galt household. A summer 
had passed since my first appearance there. 
The second time I came to dinner Vera pre- 
As she en- 
tered the dining room Galt rose and made 
her an exaggerated bow, which she alto- 
gether disregarded. 

“All got up this evening!” he said, 
squinting at her when she was seated. 

That she disregarded, too, looking cold 
and bored. She wore a black party gown of 
some very filmy stuff, cut rather low, with 
an effect of elaborate simplicity. A small 
solitary gem gleamed in her blue-black hair 
and a point of light shone in each of her 
She was forbiddingly resplendent, 
with an immemorial jewel-like quality. 
She derived entirely from her mother and 
in no particular resembled her father. He 
tried another sally. 

“Isn't it chilly over there by you, Vera 
child?” he asked, ironically solicitous. 

Instantly she replied, ‘ Yes, father dear, 
Won't you bring me my scarf, please?" 

After that he let her alone. 

No dinner passed without some glow of 
the feud between Galt and Vera. They 
seldom saw each other at any other time. 
Her habits luxurious. She never 
came down to breakfast. He delighted to 
torment her and always came off with the 
worse of it. Perhaps he secretly enjoyed 
that too. She was more than a match for 
him. Their methods were very different, 
He taunted and teased, without 
She retorted with cold, keen thrusts that 
left him sprawling and helpless. Ina pinch 
she turned upon him that astonishing trick 
she had of looking at people without seeing 


eyes. 


were 


finesse. 


them. The experience, as I knew, was 
crushing. It never failed to make him 
fume. 


Gradually I perceived the nature of their 
antagonism. Natalie was her father’s play- 
fellow, but Vera fascinated him. He ad- 
mired her tremendously and feared her not 
a little. She baffled, eluded and ignored 
him. The only way he could get her atten- 
tion was to bully her, which he did sim- 
ply for the reason that he could not let her 
alone. But there was something on her 
side, too, for once I noticed that when he 
had failed to open hostilities she subtly 
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provoked him to do so. Probably 
enjoyed it unconsciously. 

Between the sisters there was a fiercely 
repressed antagonism. Natalie was four 
years the younger and much less subtle 
but in the gentle art of scratching she was 
the other’s equal. Both were extremely) 


bot! 


dexterous and played the game in good 
sportsmanship. 

“*Tsaw Mr. Shaw at the matinée to-day,’ 
Natalie announced one evening. After a 


slight pause she added: ‘He seems mirac 
ulously recovered. I never saw him looking 
80 well.”’ 

I happened to catch a twinkle, where, of 
all places, but in the eyes of gra’ma! She 
looked for an instant quite human. But it 
was too late to save me, for I had already 
asked, ‘What was he ill of?” 

‘Something that’s never fatal, appar 
ently,”’ said Natalie demurely, fetching a 
little sigh. 

Then I understood that what a persor 
named Shaw had miraculously recovered 
from was an infatuation for the elder sister 
And for my stupidity I got a disdainfu 
glance from Vera 

Another time Natalie said to Vera: “| 
shall see the handsome Professor Atwood 
to-morrow. May | tell him you are mad 
about him?” 

Yes, dear,”’ said Vera, “He 
the right conclusion.” 

The barb of that retort wa hidden, but 
it did its work Natalie blushed furiously 
und subsided. 

Mrs. Galt surveyed the field of these 
amenities with a neutral, mind-weary air 
She never took part, never interfered, would 
not appear to be even listening, though i: 
fact she missed nothing, and never failed i: 
the embarrassing after moment to provide 
a lightning conductor, a swift bridge or 
rescue raft, as the need was. She seemed to 
do this mechanically, with not the slightest 
effort. And although her topics were con 
monplace, that was not necessarily an ind 
cation of what her mind was like. The want 
at those moments was for easy, thoughtless 
conversation, and therefore trite subject 
Her own interest in them wa 
never sustained. Having cleare 
she retired within herself again. One wor 
dered what she did with her mind the rest 
of the time. Lost it perhap 
life’s baroque, uncontrollable 


will dray 


served best. 
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ANRIEAT care is exercised by the makers of reliable electrical devices in 

Z the selection of motors to power their products. These manufacturers 
recognize the motor as the heart of the machine. Since the inception of 
the apphance mndustry, Robbins X Myers Motors have enjoyed the prefer 
ence of these experts, simply because they insure the dependability of 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners and similar devices. Today, users of 
these labor-saving utilities, as well as the builders, know that the RaM 
name plate on a motor is a guarantee of long and untroubled service. 
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Maude in Springtield, Ohio -— Branttord, Ontario 




















Principal uses of Bon Ami 
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Keeps nickel bright and smiling— 


“| had always thought of Bon Ami as being only for windows unti! a friend told 
me to try it on the nickel fixtures in my bathroom. 


“My! what a surprise I had! They came out so clean and bright and smiling! I 
started in right away to clean the nickel on my gas-range, and the kitchen-sink 
faucets, and all the brass and nickel around the house. It took only a jiffy-——and 


how everything did shine!”’ 


Bon Amt is made of a soft mineral and will never scrat 
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You need Victor Records to 
really hear opera in your home 


That is inevitable because the interpretations of the 
greatest artists of the grand opera stage are to be found 
on Victor Records. This one reason alone is sufficient 
to justify you in choosing the Victrola—the instrument 




















specially made to play those records. 


Victor Records have captured the portrayals of the 
greatest artists exactly as given on the operatic stage, and 
when you hear them on the Victrola you actually ex- 
perience the full glory of the grand opera performances. 





Victrolas are made only by the Victor 
Company, and there is a style to suit 
every purse $25 to $1500. New Victor 





Records demonstrated at all dealers in 
Victor products on the Ist of each month. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE™ 
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This trademark and the trademarked 


word ‘‘Victrola’* identify al! our products Victor Talking Machine Company, 


Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO Camde n N.J. 
Camden, N. |] 
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